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BT THE LATE FRANCES RIDLEY HAVEROAL. 

low the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye 
may abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost."— jRow. xv. 13. 



Faith that inoreaseth, 
Walking in light ; 

Hope that aboundeth. 
Glowing and bright. 



Love that is perfect, 
Casting ont fear — 

Crown with rejoicing 
Thine opening Year. 
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BT THE EDITOR. 

Cottage home and eonrtly hall may borrow 
The jewel of example from their Qaeen, 
To throw a radianoe round their own fireside. 

Rev. Richard Wilton. 

1. 

THE INFANT PRINCE OF WALES AND THE 
PRINCESS ROTAL. 




NE summer's day, more 
than forty years ago, 
there was a grand 
ceremony at West- 
minster. Men talked 
of it in lands seyered 
by half the circum- 
ference of the globe. It absorbed the 
thoughts of millions throughout the British 
Isles. The sceptre of these realms had 
TOL. XL NO. u 



fallen from the grasp of our grey-haired 
sailor-King, and been taken up by a young 
and gentle girl. Not the gorgeous equi- 
pages, the State pageantry, nor yet the 
imposing grandeur of the vast multitudes, 
chiefly arrested attention — ^it was her fair 
calm face that was the sight most coveted 
as she then passed to her coronation. 

Two years later, the great Dover road 
was thronged with spectators : for railways 
were yet in their infancy. The fair lady 
who wore the crown of these realms was 
about to share so much of its bui'den as 
was permitted to her with a young German 
Prince of the Protestant line of Saxony ; 
and again the multitudes had gathered for 
a momentary sight of a single face. That 
face was one to photograph itself on the 
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inemorj. It bespoke a cultivated intel- 
lect, a gentle heart, and dignified firmness 
of character. The sweet gravity of its 
expression, indicating a sense of the re- 
sponsibility about to be assumed, was 
welcome to all who valued the happiness 
of the Queen and the welfare of the 
country. 

Years sped on, and the opening promise 
of " twain lives made one " was developed 
in the home life of a Royal Household, 
which presented such a picture of what- 
soever things are pure, lovely, and of 
good report," that the nation's loyalty, 
advancing far beyond the principle of 
allegiance to the throne, deepened into a 
feeling of almost personal attachment 
and affection towards the Queen and her 
husband. 

The Eoyal pair became a notable pattern 
of those private and domestic virtues which, 
next to the "righteousness" which "ex- 
alteth a people," are the truest elements 
of a nation's strength and prosperity. 
Real greatness found its noblest sphere 
as well as its most searching test in the 
Home; and from the first the Queen 
aimed to show how truly she sympathised 
with her subjects as members of a na- 
tion of which it has been well said, it 
" seelcs its own happiness by its own fire- 
side." 

A few glimpses of Royal life will, we are 
sure, interest the readers of MomQ Worda^ 
and tend to deepen, if that be possible, 
the loyalty of all who have faith in what is 
good, and hold true Christian allegiance 
to their God and to their country. 

Our Frontispiece, it will be seen, takes 
us back to the early days of Royalty 
at Home. The infant Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal form indeed a 
charming picture. The Queen herself will 
best describe those early days, when life 
and love were both in bridal brightness. 
In " The Prince Consort's Memoirs " the 
Queen allows her subjects to glance within 
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the holiest shrine of home afiections and 
sympathies, and bears touching testimony 
to the devotion of her Royal husband at 
the interesting period of the birth of the 
Princess Royal." 

For a moment only," the Queen says, 
"was he disappointed at its being a 
daughter, and not a son." His first care 
was for the safety of the Queen ; and We 
cannot be thankful enough to God," he 
writes to the Duchess of Gotha on the 14tb, 
"that everything has passed off so very 
prosperously." 

" Daring the time the Queen was laid 
up, his care and devotion," the Queen 
records, " were quite bdyond expression." 
He was always at hand to do anything in 
his power for her comfort. He was con- 
tent to sit by her in a darkened room, to 
read to her or write for her. 

** No one but himself ever lifted her from 
her bed to her sofa; and he always helped 
to wheel her on her bed or sofa into the 
next room. For this purpose he would 
come instantly, when sent for, from any 
part of the house. As years went on, and 
he became overwhelmed* with work (for 
his attentions were the same in all the 
Queen's subsequent confinements), this was 
often done at much Inconvenience to him- 
self ; but he ever came with a sweet smile 
on his face. In short," the Queen adds, 
" his care of her was like that of a mother, 
nor could there be a kinder, wiser, or more 
judicious nurse." 

In connection with this event a pleasing 
anecdote is introduced, which places the 
Prince Consort before us as a father and a 
scholar. From the moment of his coming 
to England, he had resolutely applied him- 
self to the task of making himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the laws and in- 
stitutions of the land of his adoption. To 
this end he began regular readings in the 
English laws and Constitution with Mr. 
Selwyn, a highly distinguished barrister. 
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Two days after the birth of the Princeas 
Boyalj Mr. Selwyn came, according to ap- 
pointment. The Prince said to him: — ''I 
fear I cannot read any law to-day, there are 
so many constantly coming to congratulate ; 
bntyoa will like to see the little Princess." 
Then, finding that Her Royal Highness was 
asleep, he took Mr. Selwyn into the nnr- 
sery, and taking the little hand of the infant, 
he said : — " The next time we read, it must 
be on the rights and duties of a Princess 
Royal." 

Twelve months later the desire for a son 
was gratified, by the birth of the Prince of 



Wales, and never was a nation's welcome 
more hearty and prayerful — 

" God bless the Prince of Wales." 
Our Frontispiece plainly shows that the 
Princess Royal was proud enough of " King 
Baby;" and St. George's, Windsor, had 
never looked more beautiful and splendid 
than when everything was brightened up 
for the baptism of the heir of England, 
who now has, in Albert Victor, an heir of 
his own. 

In our next paper we may have more 
to say about the early life of the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal also. 



BT AGNES GIBEUNB, AUTHOR OF ' 
" SUN, 
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CHAPTER I. 

IN THE STBEET. 

-A-NY arm-brel-las and 
pa-a-ra-so]es tome-endP" 
sang out the quavering 
voice of an old man, as 
^he went slowly through 
Brighton streets, pushing 
his little hand-cart before 
' him. " A-a*ny arm-brel- 
las and pa-a-ra-soles to me-end ? *' 

"Knives and scissors to grind! Knives 
and scissors to grind 1 '* oame ringing in clear 
sharp tones— musical tones too — down a side 
street. From the same quarter swept a gust 
of March wind in no frolicsome mood, bring- 
ing showers of blinding dust. The old man— 
he was very old, with a high wrinkled fore- 
head, and silver locks hauging loosely from 
beneath his worn-out cap— stopped to cough. 
And again the cry sounded briskly : — " Knives 
and scissors, knives and scissors to grind! 
Any knives and scissors to grind to day P " 

The old man could not rival it, and he had 
a vexed consciousness of his own inferior 
powers, as he once more sent out the tremu- 
lous appeal : — *' A-a-ny arni-brel-Ias and pa-a- 
ra-soles to me-e-ndP " But nobody seemed 
to have any broken umbrellas or parasols on 
haad. 



The cold was very bitter. March had 
rushed like a lion upon the land that year, so 
far at least as Brighton was concerned, and 
as yet March showed no signs of preparing 
for a lamb-like departure. Lower down, at 
the Esplanade, the sea might have been 
found in a grand turmoil of fruthy water and 
watery froth. From this particular ruad the 
sea could not be seen, but the biting wind 
made itself keenly felt. 

How it drove under the warmest clothes, 
and whistled through the snuggest jackets, 
and managed to get inside the tightest sleeves. 
Passers-by were, whenever they could alFord 
it, well wrapped up in cloth and furs. Gentle- 
^men, close buttoned to the chin, hurried with 
all speed along the pavements, aud veiled 
ladies put up their muffs as an additional 
protection to their already blue and red com- 
plexions from the withering blast. 

The old umbrella- man had no furs of course, 
nor any overcoat either for the matter of 
that. His frame had once been tongh and 
strong, but the racking hacking cough now 
told a different tale ; and the cold and ex- 
posure which would Imve been nothing to him 
twenty years earlier were a good deal to him 
in his old age. 

Also they were a good deal to the child 
who followed after him, drawing her faded 
shawl closely round her shooldersi and pall- 
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iag her old straw bat lower over her face. 
The wiad made poor ooant of her garments, 
and went through* them maoh as water runs 
through muslin. She did not oomplain, this 
little shivering Clarrie^ with her bine lips 
and cheeks and her soft fair hair, so small 
and thin for her twelve years that she might' 
better have passed for nine. Yet there was 
something womanly too in her air, and old 
beyond her years. She fought her way man- 
fully along, now and then staggering before a 
sharper gust, now and then wiping away a 
tear, but never giving atteranoe toamurmur. 
By-and-by, reaching a sheltered oomer, the 
old man stood still. 

•* Legs aching, Glarrie P " 

" Yes, grandfather," said Glarrie. 

"Aching badly P" 

'* Not so very, very," said Glarrie* choking 
down a sob. " It*s the cold, you know." Her 
blue tired eyes went up to his with the 
pitiful appeal seen often in the eyes of a 
wounded dog, a dumb confession of helpless 
suffering. 

"Tis cold," said old Ambrose Keyn 
thoughtfully. " Very cold 'tis, no mistake 
about that. And weather's been too dry of 
late for folks to think about using umbrellas, 
and too cloudy for using of parasols." 

You haven't taken one single penny to- 
day," said Glarrie, " nor yesterday neither. 
And there wasn't one bit of bread over from 
breakfast— not one bit, and mother does get so 
sinking when she hasn't more. " 

" YcR, poor thing, so she does. It's grannie 
that's the wonder to me, Glarrie, and maybe 
to you too, the way she keeps up. But w^ 
haven't bite nor sup for either of them yet, 
and when we were getting ready to start, 
grannie says to me: — ' Mind you,' says she, ' if 
you don't bring back some money, I'm not 
going to have you buying loaves on credit. 
And I mean it,' says she. And she does too, 
Glarrie." 

" Oh yes, she means it," responded Glarrie, 
with a careworn look. 

" She's got that horror of running into 
debt, she'd sooner lie down and die, I do 
believe. It's born and bred in her. And 
she's right too. We'll keep clear of debt if 
we can, Glarrie. Bat it don't seem as if we 
was a going to make much to-day." 
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We needn't give in yet," the little maiden 
said oourageonsly. " We'll try again, grand- 
father, and I'll help you push." 

" You, you poor little mite," said the old 
man compassionately. " No, no, it's as much 
as ever you can do to hold your own against 
the wind. Maybe we'll find a job if we go 
down yonder street." 

"Yes, we'll try," repeated Glarrie. 

So they buckled to again. The old man's 
legs, as well as the little girl's, were aching : 
his from age and toil, hers from weakness 
and rheumatism. Through street after 
street they went on with slow patient per- 
severance. And again and yet again, in 
accents which trembled more and grew more 
fiunt, along with the whistling gale the ory 
was heard — 

"A-a-ny arm-brel-las and pa-a-ra-soles to 
me-e-ndP A-ny arm-brel-las and pa-a-ra- 
soles to me-e-nd P " 

The wind in the neighbourhood of the 
Parade was more violent than in the streets. 
It tossed Glarrie's frock about her legs, and 
it shook the hand-oart, and it threatened to 
sweep both grandfather and grandchild off 
their legs; for neither of the two had much 
strength wherewith to resist They were 
soon glad to turn up a side street again, and 
to find a sheltered oomer in which to 
breathe. 

"Pretty hard work, eh OUrrie P " panted 
the old man. 

"You couldn't have done much in that 
wind, anyhow," said Glarrie, by way of con- 
solation for the non-offered job. "I don't 
see how you could." 

They made one more effort They went to 
a oomer in busy North Street where many 
people were ooming and going, boisterous 
day though it was. Theire were men and 
women and little children, well-dressed folks 
and poorer folks, some who looked about 
them, and some who were busied chiefly with 
their own thoughts, people who seemed to be 
happy, and people who seemed to be sad. 
But among them all, none gave more than a 
passing glance at the silver-haired old man 
and the shivering child, with the little band- 
cart. 

" Nobody cares, grandfather," said Glarrie 
at length, sighing. 
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"Nobody wants a job done to-day/' said 
Keyn. 

'* I'm BO hungry," said Olame. " And my 
legs ache, right through and throagh. And 
yon are tired too, and nobody cares." Tears 
were running down Olarrie's cheeks. 

" Gk>d Almighty cares," said Keyn. 

*'Does HeP Nobody else don't," said 
Clarrie. 

" Maybe not," said Keyn. " We'll go home, 
Clarrie, I think. I don't seem as if I could 
stand no more of this wind. It cuts like a 
razor." 

OHAPTEB IL • 

THB HOMK. 

*^ So here you are at last," a harsh-toned voice 
said, as Ambrose Keyn stumbled over the 
uneven threshold of a room at the end of a 
crooked stone passage. The single window 
opened upon a back yard, th^ high walls of 
suiTounding houses admitting only a limited 
amount of air and light. 

Two women sat in the room, — Glarrie's 
mother and grandmother. It Wte fairly well 
furnished with remnants of brighter days. 
A bed in one corner, occupied at night by 
Keyn and his wife, bore a patched quilt, 
made by Glarrie's father in early boyhood. 
A recess opposite formed the habitual rest- 
ing-place for Keyn's hand-cart when he and 
it were both at home. Some deal shelves in 
a third oomer displayed a tidy array of china 
and kitchen utensils. A chest of drawers, a 
table, a washhand-stand, two chairs, and two 
low backless stools, left no superabundance 
of free space. Clarrie and her mother slept 
at night in a tiny garret at the top of the 
house, as a matter of economy. It involved 
a painful evening climb for a lame woman^ 
and Clarrie's mother had long been lame 
from the effects of an accident. 

Martha Keyn, the elder woman, though 
past seventy in age, had still a straight and 
vigorous air. Her hooked nose and com- 
pressed lips spoke of a strong and proud 
nature. Ambrose Keyn had known ease 
through all the earlier years of his married 
life, and it was a bitter trial to Martha Keyn 
to find herself reduced to straits of poverty. 
They had kept a small but flourishing urn- 



brella shop in a country town. A succession 
of losses, failures, bad .debts, combined with 
trade opposition, had brought Keyn to the 
verge of bankruptcy, from which he only 
saved himself by selling the business at a 
hoavy disadvantage. Thereaftet trouble 
followed trouble. Friends died; savings 
vanished; the only son was carried off by 
sudden Ulness, leaving wife and child de 
pendent on his father and mother; and the 
once well-to-do tradesman having quitted 
his native town for some promised work in 
Brighton, which proved to be worth nothing, 
found himself reduced to pushing a little 
hand-cart through the streets, in a daily 
struggle for daily bread. He bore the 
change more patiently than his wife. Stie 
chafed beneath the pressure and mnrmurea 
much, even while doing her utmost to keep 
the heads of those dear to her above water. 
But the waves of late had risen high, and 
Martha Keyn was growing old. Eyesight 
for needlework had failed her greatly during 
some months past, and her hands and feet 
were becoming crippled by rheumatic gout. 

The younger woman was a marked contrast 
to her mother-in-law, — ^under thirty-five years 
old, with a fitce which must once have been 
singularly beautiful. Now it was as colour- 
less and almost as still as if carved in stone, 
with sad black eyes bent downward and black 
hair coiled smoothly at the back of her head. 
The pale lips wore a curve of sorrowful hope- 
lessness, and the thin fingers, steadily work- 
ing, seemed hardly equal to their task. When 
Keyn and Clarrie came in she slowly lifted 
her eyes, and slowly dropped them again, 
giving^o smile or word of welcome. 

"At last," repeated Martha Keyn, as her 
husband pushed his little hand-cart to its 
accustomed retreat^ and himself sat down 
heavily. "I hope you've done better than 
yesterday." 

" Done nothing at all," said Keyn. ** Seems 
no jobs going now-a-days." 

"Not one penny taken, mother," said 
Clarrie pitifully. She crept dose to her 
mother, and had another silent side-glance 
out of those sad black eyes. 

*' Well, then, there is no tea nor supper for 
anybody to-day, that's all." 

Martha spoke sharply, as if the lack were 
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somebody's fault:, onlj not her own. Fatting 
down the rough gre^ sook which she was 
knitting, she went across to the shelves, and 
stood there in her neat print gown, with a 
little knitted blue shawl over her shoulders. 

" Look here/* she said, not a loaf, not a 
orust, not a crumb. That's all that's left! 
And that is what we've come to, — we that 
nsed to have everything so comfortable. How 
are we over to get along? Not a farthing 
laid by yet for the rent, and me with my 
hands just useless, getting to be nought bat 
a burden, and Marrie" — the name of the 
younger woman was Marina, always 
shortened thus by her mother-in-law, — 
' and Marrie getting to do less and less 
every day, and you coming home without 
any earnings, and Clarrie no more good than 
a baby, — it m a state of things! How are 
we going to get on P " 

Xeyn sat leaning forward, with his head 
dropping on his chest. 

"I've tried," he said dejectedly in self- 
defence. ''I've tried and tried my best. 
Fatty. Seems as if nobody wanted a job 
done. I'd be glad enough if they did." 

"I wouldn't be so easy beat if I was you." 

Martha went back to her place and took up 
her unfinished sock, plying the needles pain- 
fully, yet not so painfully as did the long thin 
fingers of the silent daughter-in-law ply hers. 

"Marrie '11 have to sit up and get her work 
done. It's hard on a poor body like her. 
She's been so plagued with the pain to-day 
that she's scarce known how to sit." 

" I can't think whatever that pain is from," 
said Ambrose Keyn. 

" It's want of food, I shouldn't wonder, as 
much as anything." 

"Mother, couldn't I do a bit to helpP" 
asked Glarrle. 

"No," was the brief answer. 

" Not you," said Martha Keyn, " you don't 
sew strong enough for them. .That man's 
got keen eyes if ever a man had." 

" I'd learn her," said Keyn. 

" Easy !— when she s out with you all day," 
said Martha scornfully. 

" She gives me a deal of help," said Keyn. 
" She's that clever with her fingers, I wouldn't 
know how to get on without her. And she 
gets me many a job with her pretty manners." 



WORDS. 



"Oh you needn't be afraid. You're welcome 
to her. I ain't going to keep her home for 
my sake," said Martha. "It don't matter 
how much I'm alone — not one bit. We're 
just born to be miserable, and that's a fact." 

" Marina is here. Youre not alone," said 
Keyn. 

" She's as much good as a wooden block — 
never says a word she isn't obliged. I'm 
near as much alone as if she wasn't here." 

"Marina's a good listener," said Keyn. 

" She '11 let me talk. That isn't listening 
if folks don't take in what's said to them," re* 
marked Martha, with truth. " It's just sit, 
sit, sit, ai^ work, work, work, from morning 
till night ; and if I don't speak nobody does, 
and if I do speak I get a ' Yes ' and a ' No ' 
in answer. But it don't matter, of ooarse. 
We're bom to be miserable." 

" Don't see that," said Keyn soberly. 

"Well I do. Everything's gone^ and 
nothing's worth living for. It's plain we'll 
get no tea to-hight. You'd best go off to 
bed, Clarrie. There's nothing to sit up for. 
And there's nothing to get up for, neither. 
I'd as soon never get up again. Life isn't 
worth the •living, and I wish I was dead. 
Trouble would be over then." 

Would it beP Ah, poor soul, unless her 
feet were on the Bock of Ages, how false a 
hope was hers I 

"Death's a solemn thing too," said old 
Keyn. "I never could get to face the 
thoughts of it easy, like some folks. I don't 
know why, but I never couXd. But Grod 
Almighty won't forsake us. Fatty. Maybe 
we'll see brighter days yet." 

A bitter look crossed Martha's face, and 
the large eyes of the younger woman were 
lifted for a moment with an expression of 
great pain and sorrow in them. Then they 
sank again, and the thin fingers went on 
working in hurried feeble fashion. But 
presently Marina stopped and put her hand 
to her side, then went on, and stopped again. 

" Mother's got side-ache," said Clarrie. 

Martha knitted away with bent brows and 
made no remark. Twice Marina took up her 
work and struggled tu persevere, but she had 
to give in. Fain would not be mastered. 
She sat leaning forward, white and well nigh 
breathlees, with balf-shnt eyes. 
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" It '8 b»d, isn 't it now, my poor girl P " 
tftid tlio old man. 

" It '8 like knives/' said Kftrina. 

"You 'd beat go to bed. Yon 're good for 
nothing more this eveBiog," said Martha 
roughly. " There, put your work by and 
have done. It's no earthly use sitting up 
idle. Yon 'd best go to bed, both of you." 

Marina made no attempt at resistance. 
She seemed to have no will or spirit of her 
own. Martha snatched away the unfinished 
skirt and folded it up, while Keyn said plead- 
ingly : — ** Fatty, be gentle with her — now do." 

Martha flamed np at that, and turned 
round upon him sharply. " Gentle with her ! 
Who 'e ever gentle with me, I wonder P and 
wiiat's Abirina that she's to be treated like 
a fine lady ? Gentle indeed I I don't count 
her one bit better than ourselves — not one 
bit. If it wasn't -for her, we shouldn't be 
brought to this pass. She counts herself 
mighty g[enteel, I make no doubt, but genteel 
beggars are not worth much. I'm sick and 
tk'ed of all that sorb of nonsense. She ha^ 
been coddled and cosseted like a fine lady, 
till she isn't worth her salt. If Brose bstd 
chosen the wife J wanted for him, tliere'd 
have been somebody for us to lean upon in 
oar eld age, not a log to be carried. Don't 
talk to me of gentleness. I've been as good 
to her as if she was my own child, and a deal 
of gratitude I get back." 

Keyn had not meant to rouse so sharp a 
breese. He gave Marina an apologetic glance, 
and then sat through it submissively. The 
other two did the same, and for a while no 
words were spoken in answer, only Olarrie 
listened with wide»open eyes of a childish 
indignation, which ended at length in a 
childish outburst — " Mother isn't a log, she 
isn't!" 

Go to bed this moment, Glarrie." 
The tone was not to be trifled with, and 
Clarrie went off at once, half sgbbing in fear 
and anger ; but she did not go alone. Marina 
rose and slowly followed, mounting each ^tep 
with pain, and when the two stood in their 
bare little garret bedroom, Keyn too was 
with them. He said nothing at first, and 
Marina sat down on the side of the bed, 
moaning, while the old man and th% child 
stood looking at her. 



••It's bad, very bad for her," said Keyn. 
"She's hungry and empty, I shouldn't 
wonder. And so's Clarrie." 

"I*m very very hungry,". Clarrie sobbed 
in answer. 

** Poor dear I " and Keyn stroked the top of., 
her fair head with his wrinkled hand. " Yes, 
it's bad for you too. If grannie was in a 
di^rent sort of a humour she'd let me go 
this minute and get a loaf on trust. We pay 
so regular for everything, they wouldn't 
mind. But grannie won't have it : no good 
asking, you know, Clarrie. I saw that as 
soon as ever I came in. She's rampant to* 
night, and when she 's rampant she don't care 
a morsel for eating, and she'd just be at mo 
for wanting to run into debt if I said a word, 
so I durstn't. We '11 have to get along till 
the morning, and maybe she'll wake up 
hungry, and won't be rampant neither." 

*' And maybe it '11 be warm, and we *U get 
some jobs," said Clarrie. 

" Yes, yes, if it should turn warm, so as 
folks should get to wanting parasols all of 
a hurry, why, dear me, we'd get on finely,*' 
said Keyn, who was naturally of a hopeful 
temperament. " Anyway something '11 turn 
up somehow, Clarrie, never you fear. God 
Almighty won't forsake His creatures." 

mother and me and you His 
creatures P " asked Clarrie. 

" Sure ebough," said Keyn, unknowingly 
giving an impression to the childish mind 
that the three enjoyed a distinction in so 
being. • 

" I wish He'd give us something to eat," 
murmured Clarrie. 

Shouldn't wonder if He did to morrow," 
said Keyn. 

But neither he nor Clarrie dreamt of such, 
a thing as kneeling down to cuik God that 
their needs might be supplied. 

CHAPTER iri. 

WILUE. 

" Kkivxs and scissors to grind 1 Knives and 
scissors to grind I Any knives and scissors 
to grind to-day P " 

It was a lad of about fourteen whose clear 
tones rang out thus freely. He was tidily 
dressed, and his face had an open honest look 
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in it. People did not always notice at first 
that the two sleeves of his jacket hang loose 
and empty bj bis two sides, for the boy's 
merry countenance was apt to engross atten- 
tion. He did not push the gprinding-machine. 
*A grown-up man ondertoek that work— a 
solemn-faced silent man, old enough to be 
the lad's father. Strangers would naturally 
have supposed the two to be father and aon, 
but they were not. 

" Knives -and scissors, knives and scissors 
to grind ! Any knives and scissors to grind 
to-day P Knives and scissors to gri-i-n-dP 
Hallo, mate, here's a go ! " 

For passing quickly round a comer, the 
man and boy found themselves on the out- 
skirts of a small crowd. And through an 
opening in the crowd they could see an old 
man sitting on the ground, as if he had fallen 
there, with his back leaning against the wall, 
and his long white hair moving to and fro in 
the wind. There was something about him 
eminently respectable, albeit his coat showed 
tokens of long service. 

"Hallo, mate, here's a go I " shouted the 
boy. "What's upP— ehP Anybody been 
run over P" 

"He has been drinking," a voice said con- 
temptuously from among the lookers-on. 

The frightened child standing beside the 
old man had not said a word hitherto. But 
at this her tears were quenched, dried up in 
a moment with heat of indignation, and she 
turned to face the speaker, her blue eyes a- 
glow. " He hasn't," she cried : grandfather 
hasn't. He don't never drink, and it's 
wicked to say he does." 

•* Why, she's a regular little spit-fire," re- 
joined the other. "As nppish as a cock- 
sparrow I But you needn't be vexed, child. 
How 's a man to know P Who is your grand- 
father?" 

" It 's old Keyn, — ^he 's always going about, 
mending of ' brellas,' " said another. " It 's 
true what she says. He's steady enough. 
Took with a sort of dizziness-like in his 
head, I shouldn't wonder." 

"He don't say one word. I wish he 
would/' mnrmured Clarrie. 



"He'll be well enough. Don't you bo 
afraid," said the last speaker encouragingly. 
"It's just a dizzy fit. Don't you get into a 
taking. He '11 be all right soon." 

By this time the knife and scissor boy had 
worked his way through the little crowd, 
and was close to Clarrie, glancing from one 
to another present with his bright clear 
eyes. 

"What ails youP" he cheerily asked. 
" Hungry P" 

Strange to say, nobody had gone to the 
root of the matter before. Perhaps the rea- 
son was that both the old man and the little 
girl, though dressed in threadbare garments, 
had about them a certain something far su- 
perior to the ordinary run of street traml)8. 
Bags and hunger are commonly, but not al* 
ways rightly, associated together in people's 
minds. 

Glarrie's face was not difficult to read. 
" Guessed it, I did. Here, mate, ma-a-te \ " 
called the boy. 

* A queer grumpy voice made answer, in 
sounds not to be distinguished as words by 
an unpractised ear. 

" That 's my mate. He 's got some'at wrong 
with thq roof of his mouth, and don't speak 
plain," said the boy, in explanation to Olarrie. 
"He's a good fellow I can tdl you, for all 
that. I say, mate ! " 

The man came near, pushing his grinding 
machine upon its well-oiled wheels. The boy 
made a dive with his head at the back part of 
it, and brought away a spotted red handker- 
chief, the knotted comers of which he held 
with his teeth. 

"Here, mate,~give un a bite," said the 
lad, speaking with difficulty under, the cir- 
cumstances. 

The man took the bundle, untied the 
comers, and produced a hunch of bread 
with a lump of cheese. He looked at the 
old man, andlthen looked at the boy, with 
some utterance in an inquiring tone. Words 
were again undistinguishable. 

" Every cromb of it," was the prompt re- 
joinder. "Why you and me we've ate lots 
to-day." 



{To he continued.) 
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BT THB nir. RICHARD WILTON, H.A., RECTOR OF LONDSSBOROUOn, S. T0RK8. 

mmtTalion, Page 11.) 



OST, amid tangled thorn and 
felling snow, 
And barren rocks that cumber 

all the ground ; 

Alas, puor wanderer, whither wilt thou go 
In ihe white pathless waste that stretches 
round ? 




Ah, what a picture of an erring soul, 

Lost arid bewildered in sin*s thorny ways, 
"While blinding storms of conscience round 
it roll, 

And peace and hope refuse their cheering 
rays 1 

Oh, let our hearts with grateful homage glow. 
And let us image back His seeking love; 

And in the dreary days of cold and snow . 
Tread in His steps who sought us from aboviw 



But what though like a lamb I erred and 
strayed, 

And wandered in the desert drear and 
cold; 

For me the Lamb of God amends has made, 
And brought me back again to the warm 
fold. 



Content He was for sinners to be bom, 

The spotless Lamb, the everlasting Child ; 
Content to wear for us the tvristed thorn. 
And bow His head before Death*s tempest 
wild. 




ItiioM from t\)t SoQiti 

I. A WORD FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

BT THE RIGHT RBY. THB LORD BISHOP OF SODOR AND UAN« 
•* Consider your ways.'* — Eaggai i. 6. 



:iHB opening of a New 
Year must always be 
the occasion of serious 
thoughts. Reflection on 
the past brings with it 
80 much that is solem- 
nizing. Another year is 
gone, — gone, with all its blessings, all 
its opportunities, all its responsibilities; 
gono to swell that mighty roll which must 
one day be unfolded before tho throne of 
God. We are thus led* to ask ourselves 
what that year has been to ns. Has it 
been with us a time of blessing ? or have 
we suffered it, like so many in the past, to 
go by unimproved ? 

That our privileges have been great, if 
only we remember spirit tt^l advantages, 
none of us can deny. Week after week, 
month after month, there haye been offered 



to ns the Lord's House, the Lord's Day, 
the Lord's Word, and the Lord's Table. 
We have thus had every opportunity for 
becoming wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. But with all 
this, we are constrained to ask ourselves 
individually, — Have I been led to prepare 
for eternity? Have I taken the Lord 
Jesnsas my Saviour? ' Have I donp any- 
thing in my family to bring thoso who are 
near and dear to me to a knowledge of the 
truth ? Have I done anything to help my 
minister in his work ? Or have I gone on 
careless about Gt)d, and unconcerned for 
the godless around me ? 

Th^e are solemn questions, and the re- 
trospect of the past makes them very 
humbling. But, thank God, another Year 
is opening before ns; we have been, by 
His goodness, permitted to enter upon its 
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tbreBbold. Let ns, one and all, make this 
time, by His grace, an occasion of heart- 
searching, of earnest resolre, of mnch 
prayer: prayer for ministers, that they 
may be more devoted in seeking the 
spiritual welfare of those en trusted to 
their chaige ; prayer for onrselves, that we 
may be more diligent in attending to the 



meams of grace, and more anxions to bring 
forth fmit to God*s glory ; prayer for the 
parishes in which we lire, that the Lord 
may work mightily in them as He has 
never done before. So may we look for« 
ward with faith and hope to the future ; 
so may we expect that the year 1881 will 
be a year of good things to ns all. 



II. A SHORT SERMOW ON A FULL TEXT. 

BT AN OLD WRITBE. 
For Thon, Lord, art good, and ready to forgiTe."-|-P«. Ixxxvi. 5. 

1. Wb have not to persuade or argue 3. He is ready to forgive all simen. 
Hira into the mind to forgive ; He is 4. He is ready to forgive freely. 

ready ^ through what Christ has done. 5.^He is ready to forgive now, — John 

2. He is ready to forgive all sins. Bate. 



BY THB REV. E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A., VICAB OP CHRIST CHURCff, HAMPSTEAD. 

I. pUI^jjUIDE. 
FOR NEW YEAB!S DAY. 
" For this Ood is our Ood for ever and ever : He will be our Ooide, even unto death.*' *— Ps. zlviii. 14. 

' I jii iL' i i ^ ijl lE the pathway smooth or thorny, 
Davk with storms or bright, 
All along life's changeful 
journey 
Day and night ; 

Through the desert, wending lonely, 

Or with loved ones nigh ; 
Bread to spare, or given only 
As we cry ; 

Wayworn in its weary stages. 




Or by crystal springs ; 
Where the smitten Rock of Ages 
Comfort brings; 



Onward still ; come joy or sorrow, 

Blossom or decay ; 
. Knowing nothing of to-morrow, 
Calm to-day; 

God will be our Guide for ever, 

To our latest breath. 
Through the depths of Jordan's river, 
Over death : 



Over death, among the meadows 

Where His own are led. 
And in perfect day the shadows 
All have fled : 



Over death, all told the story 

Of our earthly strife, 
Heirs of everlasting glory. 
Endless life. 



' Or rather, " over death.** The learned Dr. ^ay translates the last clause, " He Himself will guide 
us over death : '* and says, '* Hebrew, Almuth, across the gnlf of death, as He led Israel of old across tiie 
Bed Sea and Jordan to the land of everlasting peace.** 
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1 Thi ABGHBigHOP ov Yobk: n. Tn Bishop ov Bipoh : HL Tmi Bit. F« Pxooir, DJ). 
IV. Tn Bit. W. Botd Cispknteb. 



HOTOGBAPHY is certainly 
one of God's good gifts to 
the nineteenth oentary. It 
iias done mach to promote 
and aid the onltivation of the 
affections. The scattered 
members of families seem by its 
ministry to be brought very near, 
and we believe many aheart prayer which might 
never have been offered has been prompted by 
these faithful mementoes of the absent. 

Outside the home circle also this wonder- 
ful art, united with that of the engraver, has 
greatly helped to make us acquainted with 
the leading men of the time, who in one way 
or another have done good service to the 
common-weal. 

During 1S81 we hope to introduce in " Our 
Ohurch Portrait Gallery " many of the Bishops 
and Clergy of our Church, who are writing 
their lives of active zeal and earnest ministry 
in the memories and hearts of those amoligst 
whom they labour. This month we give 
portraits of the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Bipon, the Bev. Dr. Pigou, and the 
Bev. W^Boyd Carpenter. 

The Archbishop of York Pr. William 
Thomson), has literally won all hearts in the 
province over which he presides. Eminent 
as a theologian, he is equally distinguished as 
a philosopher and man of science. He has 
acted throughout his career on the conviction 
that in all knowledge, as in "all labour," 
there is " profit." Certainly no Archbishop 
of the English Church has ever held so high 
a place in the affection and esteem of working 
men. He is also a leader in the great Tem- 
perance movement. He was bom in 1819, 
and educated in Shrewsbury School. In 1861 
he became Bishop of Gloucester, and in 1862 
Archbishop of York. 



The Bishop of Bipon (Dr. Bobert Bicker- 
steth), was bom in 1816. His nnde, the 
Bev. Edward Bickersteth, was the famous 
rector of Watton, who did so much for mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad by bis 
ministry and life and published works. The 
Bishop, who was appointed to the see of 
Bipon in 1856, has truly walked in the 
same steps. He preaches with great power 
and feeling, and wonderful simplicity, and has 
accomplished an immense amount of work in 
his Diocese, where he is gpreatly beloved. 

The name of the Bev. Dr. Pigou is closely 
identified with the Evangelistic Missions 
which have taken place during the past ten 
years. His earnest and touching appeals 
give him great power and influence with 
the masses. 'When Dr. Yaughan vacated 
the vicarage of Doncaster, Dr. Pigou was 
selected to succeed him, and after six years 
removed to Halifax. He is greatly interested 
in Sunday-school work, and bis parish is the 
centre of a circle of useful agencies which 
owe not a little of their success to the Yicar's 
never-failing tact and energy. 

The Bev. W. Boyd Carpenter is a son of 
the late Bev. H. Carpenter, whose faithful 
ministry at Liverpool in the days of Hugh 
McNeile, is still gratefully remembered, and 
a nephew of Dean Boyd of Exeter. Mr. Car- 
penter succeeded the Bev. W. B. Mackenzie 
at St. James's, Hollo way, and after labouring 
there for about nine years, was promoted to 
the important Vicarage of Christ Church, 
Paddington, towards the close of 1879. He . 
is widely known as one of the most eloquent 
preachers of the day : and in the midst of an 
active life has found time to write the 
*' Prophets of Christendom," and other works 
which have secured a wide circle of readers. 

. M. N. 



|0W, passed within the Church's door, 
Where poor are rich, and rioh are poor. 
We say the prayers, and hear the Word, 
Which there our fathers said and heard. 



'Tls something that we kneel and pray 
With loved ones near and far away ; 
One God, one faith, one hope, one care, 
One fellowship in heart and prayer. — Anon. 
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r^omatf Cooper : 

FROM SCEPTICISM TO CHRISTIANITY: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BY THE RET. CH1BLE9 BULLOCE, B.D., AUTHOE OF "THE WAT HOME," ETC. 




CHAPTER L 



EAELT LITE. 



.HOMAS COOPER is in 
himself an embodiinent of 
Christian Evidence. His 
life is a story of bow a 
man, after receiving a pious 
rearing, maj lapse into 
unbelief, and then finally 
triumph over every difficulty and arrive at 
that steadfast faith in Christ which nothing 
can undermine. Before yielding to scepticism, 
those who claim to be "honest doubters" 
shou]d*become familiar with his experience, 
and should read what he has said on the 
Resurrection of Christ and kindred topics. 
Portions of what he has written are among 
the best things of their kind in the lan- 
guage.^ 

From Mr. Cooper's Autobiography f we 
learn that he was born at Leicester on the 
20th of March, 1805. His father was a dyer; 
his mother bore the old Saxon name of Jobson. 
In 1806 the family removed to Exeter. His 
memory as a child must have been remark- 
able, for Mr. Cooper tells ns he ".remembers 
most distinctly and clearly " a rescue from 
drowning in the Leate at the age of two 
years. Before the age of three, also, he 
recollects having been taken " at five o'clock 
on Christmas morning to hear the great 
organ of St. Peter's Cathedral." He learned 
to read almost without instruction. "At 
three years old I used to be set on a stool, in 
Dame Brown's school, to teach one Master 



Bodley, who was seven years old, his letters. 
At the same age I could repeat by heart 
several of the fables of Msop, as they were 
called, contained in a little volume purchased 
by my father. I possess tha dear relic, 
though tattered and torn, and minus the 
title-page, together with my father's old 
silver watch, the silver spoon he bought for 
me at my birth, — I don't think I was bom 
with one in my mouth, — and the darling little 
hammer he bought for me at Exeter, and 
with which I used to work in my childish 
way when' tired of r^ing and rehearsing 
fables and other stories, and hearing my 
father rehearse his m turn." 

But " the suuny days of childhood " soon 
passed away. At the age of four his mother 
became a widow, and the lone woman stmg- 
gling in the battle of life thought it best to 
remove to Gainsborough, the home of her 
youth and family connections. Here she 
continued the trade of a dyer in a very humble 
home. Small- pox soon after dealt severely 
with the child, and nieasles and scarlet-fever 
followed. Now, instead of the kindly words 
he was wont to hear at Exeter from passers- 
by, who called him a "pretty boy," his 
" marred visage " led. others to avoid him. 
The home life of the mother, too, was one of 
unceasing toil and anxiety. " Yet for me," 
he writes with filial afiection,*" she had ever 
words of tendeimess ; my altered face had 
not uneudeared me to her." 

As soon as he was strong enough he went 
to a dame's school, and soon became her 
favourite scholar. " She used to say I could 



* The Standard says : — ** There is no living writer that reminds us more forcibly of Paley— so plain 
and simple in his stjle, so pertinent and close in his reasoning, and so full of apt illustration in his 
arguments.*' Lord Shaftesbury remarked some time ago, that he believed the most effectual means of 
dealing with scepticism was to '* get working men to go amongst their own class and teach the truth to 
them." It would be a wise step to place Mr. Cooper's valuable works on the Christian Evidences, com- 
prising five volumes, in every library connected with our artisans and working men throaghout the 
kingdom. Nothing would be more calculated to win the attention of the great working population of 
our land : nothing would more effectually guard them against the folly of atheism and infidelity, by 
establishing them in the faith and hope of the Gospel. The writer hopes this Biographical Sketch of 
Mr. Cooper, who has be«i knewa te him for many years, may tend to the promotion of this desirable 
result. 

t " The Life of Thomas Cooper." Written by Himself. (London : Hodder A Stoughton.) 
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ORDS often have a history: so that 
there may he a good deal eTon in 
a name. Thus the names of the 
months take ns hack into the past, 
I and tell as something about our fore- 
fathers. 



January gets its name from the heathen god 
Janus, to whom the Romans dedi^^ated this season 
of the year. They represented the idol with two 
faces : the one that of an old man looking hack 
upon the past, and the other, a youthful counte- 
nance looking forward to the future. He had a 
key in one hand and a staff in the other : the 
symbols of his opening and governing the year. 

The Saxons called January Wolf-monat or Wolf- 
month, Happily, the wolves are all gone now; 
but a thousand years ago they infested the British 
forests, and, especially in winter time. Attacked 
any one they met. 

Our ancestors used to represent iTanut as a wood- 
man, carrying faggots or an sze, and shivering 
and blowing his fing?r8-«- 

" To warm tbeni if he may, 
th«y wtrt aaml)ed with holding all the day." 

Sleep is a good friend to the animal world in 
winter. Some, like the dormouse, sleep throughout 



the inclement season, whilst frogs and snakes be- 
come benumbed and in appearance even dead, till 
the return of warmth. A lesson of prudence and 
thrift is taught by others, which, like the squirrel 
and fieldmouse, and ants and bees, lay up a store 
of provisions for the cold days. The birds, most 
of them, migrate to warmer climes; but a few 
remain, and amongst them the robin hovers 
timidly about our windows and doors. 

January may well teach us all to be thankful for 
" the tidings of great joy " which tell of One who 
is able to save us irom the sins of the past, and. to 
help us over all the difficulties of the future. As 
we thus learn to love God who " first loved us,'* 
we shall never fail to open our hearts and hands, 
not only to feed the tender grateful robin, but to 
minister as far as we ase able to the wants of all 
who need. 

"Amidst tbo fVeezing sleet and tnow 
*rhe tlxaid Robin comet; 
In pity di iva him not away, 
Bat scatter oat yoar crambi. 

All havv to Rpare, none ar* too peer* 
When waat with winter oomes i 

The loaf is nevsr all yoar owa,— 
The« seatter 6«t year cmths." 

0. A. H. B. 
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read the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, with all 
its hard names, 'like the parson in the 
charch.' " Happily, amid all her cares, his 
mother forgot not the chief hoasehold trea- 
sure— the family Bible. On rainy Sundays 
my mother would unwrap from its careftil 
cover a treasure which my father had bought, 
and which she took care to bring with her 
from Exeter— Baskerville's quarto Bible, 
▼alnable for its fine engravings from the old 
masters : and I was privileged to gaze aftd 
admire while she repeated what my &ther 
had said about them/' 

The dyeing business answered but poorly. 
What with illness, the deamess of living, 
and the excessively severe winters of the 
French war time — including the thirteen 
weeks' frost in 1814— Mrs. Cooper could only, 
by putting forth all her energy, find the little 
household in bread. At one time wheaten 
flour rose tp six shillings per stone. Meat 
was so dear that his mother could not buy 
it, and often their diimer consisted of pota- 
toes only. "Those years of war were terrific 
years of suffering for the poor, notwith- 
standing their shouts and rejoicings when 
^latthew Goy, the postman, rode in, with hb 

(To U i 



hat covered with ribbons, and blowing his 
horn mightily, bringing the news of another 
' glorious victory ! ' " Her deep aCEection for 
her child, however, prompted her to do all 
she could to keep him at his books. She got 
him into the new Free School ; and though 
the instruction was only elementary, it was 
sound, and formed a good preparation for 
larger acquirements. 

He became also at this time a choir-boy, 
and learned to play so well on a dulcimer that 
he could take up any tune by the ear he 
heard in the church or in the streets. 

As an example of the influence of religious 
school training, we notice Mr. Cooper's tes- 
timony referring to this period. ^From a 
child I felt religious impressions. Often 
during our reading of the Gk>spels, verse by 
verse, as we stood in class at the Free School, 
the Saviour seemed almost visible to me as I 
read of His deeds of mercy and love. The 
singing of our morning and evening hymns, 
and repetition on our knees of the Lord's 
Prayer, had always a solemnising effect on 
me ; and, doubtless, seeds of spiritual good 
were sown thus early in my mind, never to 
be really destroyed." 
ittntMd.) 




fioton tn tl^t fiaitntmora iKittr^ 

Bt lOHH MACGBBGOB, M.A. (bOB BOT), CAPTAIN OF THB BOTAL CANOl CLUB: 
AUTHOB OF ''THB BOB BOT ON THB BALTIC," BTC. 

vertical, and go down, down, down into the 
darkness five hundred feet below. 

The month of the pit is seven acres in 
extent— a terrible vast chasm as you peer 
over the edge. For three centuries men have 
been mining there ; and the deeper they dig 
the richer is the ore. 

It is a wonderful thing to look into the 
crater of Vesuvius, and far more wonderful 
to gaae into the crater of Etna, that smoking 
bowl a mile and a half round the edge; but 
to see into this iron mine, where human hands 
had dug so deep, was a grand sight truly. 

If you took St Paul's Cathedral in London, 
and set it in this pit, the cross on the top of 
the dome would still be far below the sur^tce: 
and yet we could see many men at the bot- 
tom, or clinging to ledges at the sides, and 



|TTEBE is a deep iron mine 
in Sweden, very celebra- 
ted for its ore, which is 
said to be the best in the 
world, and is all brought 
to England. In one of my 
former visits to Sweden a 
Frenchman was travelling with me, when a 
visit to this mine of Dannemora was pro- 
posed; so we hired a carriage and went 
together ; and as it was a curious place to 
see, perhaps the reader would like to hear 
about it. 

The appearance of the place was quite dif- 
ferent from that of any iron mine that I have 
visited. It was something like the slate- 
quarries near Penrhyn in Wales—a large and 
>pen pit, the edges of which are perfectly 
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hamnieriiig away — ^little pigmiei aa they 
Eeemed — with a faint clinking noise, only to 
be heard when all was still around, as we lay 
down flat near the edge, and put our heads 
over to listen. 

The man who showed the place took us to 
the engine for lowering the workmen into 
this pit. It was a rude, creaking wheel, 
worked by two clumsy oxen that turned a 
wooden dram, and so Wound up or let down 
R very thin iron rope with an open backet 
at the end. 

After we had gazed for some time into the 
depth in silence, the man asked, "Would you 
like to go'down P " Each of us looked at the 
other and smiled. Neither of us wished to 
go down, but neither of us wished the other 
to think he was " afraid ; *' so the jealousy of 
English and French, and the want of moral 
courage to say " No ! " made us both agree 
to descend, though nothing new was to be 
seen below, and indeed nothing was there 
which could not be seen from above with our 
telescope. 

However, as neither of us dared to draw 
back, the man hooked the open bucket on the 
thin iron cord, and the bullocks were har- 
nessed to the crazy wheel, and we stepped into 
the bucket, and held round each other's waists, 
for there was scarcely room in the pail for 
us to stand. Each of us tried to appear 
composed, and when the Swede said, " Are 
you ready P " we were swung up in an instant, 
and in another moment were hatfging free 
over this awfal depth. As the oxen went 
round, and the iron wire uncoiled (with hor- 
rid jerks, too, that seemed as if they surely 
must snap it), the bugket went gradually 
down. 

The sensation was very peculiar, and quite 
different from that of going down a coal-pit, 
or any other mine, where the shaft is only a 
narrow hole, however deep it may be ; for in 
going down these ordinary mines or coal-pits 
you cannot see more than a few yards be- 
neath, so the full depth from the dizzy height 
is never quite realized by the mind. 

But here it was all daylight, and open on 
every side; and as the bucket dropped down 
slowly it turned round and round so as to 
bring all the hideous abyss into full view, 



and the crags and oaves and jutting points 
of rock, which seemed to move up and come 
nearer to us as we went down to them. 
Presently the bucket began to shake, and 
the iron wire was quivering. Both of ua 
were trembling too. He said it was ray fault, 
but I was sure that ^ was giving way. This, 
however, was certain, that if either of us 
became giddy, or faint, or even nervous, so 
as to lose his hold, one, or most likely both, 
would instantly have tumbled, oat of the 
paiL 

Eight miniates— an hour it seemed —hav- 
ing been spent in the descent, we reached the 
bottom, where the workmen received us with 
cheers, and then fired several blasts of gun- 
powder as a salute. We inspected all the 
operations carried on in this nether region; 
but I will own that the pleasure of doing this 
was clogged by the recollection, *' We have 
to get up again." 

This feeling spoils much of the delight of 
visiting a cave^ or a difficult or dangerous 
mine, when you have attained the spot you 
are to reach, by crawlibg through some long 
dark passage with only a few inches or more 
to spare, and the sensation present all the 
time : " If the rocks shift here in the least, I 
shall never get out again." 

What toil and trouble and danger men will 
encounter to get at stones that have gold in 
them I How little do we labour for the true 
riches which are " better than gold I " 

Our bucket soon began to go up again, and 
the cheers of the miners sounded fainter as 
we left them far below. One could not help 
feeling, that if any part of the thin, much- 
worn iron rope,— not thicker than one's little 
flnger, — were to snap now, there would be 
instant death I 

Thus fragile is the thread of life for all 
of us, and thus uncertain; and yet we plod 
on, and laugh, and sleep, and sing. How 
is it possible that any sensible man can live 
in any sort of contentment unless he has 
got a better hope of a better life when this 
short spell is over I Surely it is a mad in- 
fatuation which keeps men careless about 
eternity, and a heartless ingratitude which 
keeps them cold to the love of Him who died 
to make us safe for ever. 
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NOTES AND TESTIMONIES. 

SELECTED BT THE SSITOS. 

I. CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIBERALITY. 



*N the last balf-century, from 
£70,000,000. to £75,000,000 
have been expended in Church 
of England pnrposes from 
voluntary oontribations, in 
great part for the poor. 
3,520 new churches have 
been built in about the last thirty years. 

12,500 Church of England schools of the 
National Society, and thousands of other 
Church of England schools, have been built 
since the Society was founded in 1811. 

The Bishop of London's fund amounts to 
over £500,000. 

Inabout thelasb five years, independently of 
the Bishop of London's Fund, £8o0,000 have 
been spent in the metropolis on Churches, 
Schools; and Home Mission Institutions. 



In the diocese of Bipon £638,000 were ex- 
pended in six years for Church objects. 

£400,000 is expended year by year by In- 
cumbents for Curates, to render the services 
of the National Church more efficient. 

Almost all our Cathedrals, Parish Churches, 
and Chapels-of-Ease have been restored or 
enlarged during the last forty years. 

Seventy Colonial and Missionary Bishop- 
rics have been created. 

About £300,000 is subscribed annually for 
the Church Missionary Society and the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

The aggregate sum expended by the 
English Church on Missions to our Colonists 
and the heathen is rather over £500,000 per 
annum. 

Let us thank God and take oonrager 




COMPILED BY FEEDEBICK SHERLOCK, AUTHOR OF *' ILLUSTRIOUS ABSTAINBBS.*' 



I. LIVINGSTONE. 

AVID LIVING8T0NE,the 
celebrated missionary and 
explorer, in a letter from 
Kumman, South Afnca, 
dated November I2tfa, 
1862, says:— 
" I have acted on the 
principle of total-abstinence from all alcoholic 
liquors during more than twenty years. My 
individual opinion is, that the most severe 
labours or privations may be undergone 
without alcoholic stimulus ; because those of 
ns who have endured the most had nothing 
else than water, and not always enough of 
that. The introduction of English drinking 
customs and English drinks among the 
natives of this country inevitably proves the 
destruction of both their bodies and souls." 

II. JOHN LOCKE. 

Ih Lord King's "Life of Locke" (the well- 
known author of a work on the ''Human 
Understanding we read ; — 



" His diet was the same as other people's, 
except that he usually drank nothing but 
water; and he thought that his abstinence 
in this respect had preserved his life so long, 
although his constitution was so weak." 

III. 8IR HENRY HAVELOOK. 

Faou a memorandum supplied to me by one 
of the survivors of Havelock's Brigade, the 
following extract is made: — 

"During the long and painful march 
through India, to the frontiers of Fersia^ 
Afghanistan, and Cabul, Captain Havelock 
made himself beloved by every man in his 
regiment. He had ever a kindly look and 
a cheery word for his men. He often told 
them that he was an abstainer from every- 
thing that intoxicates, and exhorted his men 
to follow the same course. When a soldier 
was brought before him charged with 
drunkenness, his common »clamation was : — 
'Oh, my good man, liquor, liquor is the 
eurse of the army. You cannot be a good 
soldier and drink intoxicating liquor. I 
never touch it' " 
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THE MUMBLES' LIGHTHOUSE, NEAR SWANSEA. 

(From s (ketch b/ F. B. H., Ukan from th« IIomb1e«> Haad, in IStt.) 
Frtnen Bidlej lUvergkl "fell aeleep" at Caawell Bay Boad, The Hnmblee, Srd Jane, isn. 



"MT BIBLE STUDY." 



n a/<K;-rimtl« work, ** ICj Bible Btady for the Saodaji of the Tear,*' written by F. B. H. daring thelMt 
m of her lifew (London t Hand and UmH Office.) 
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I. THE OLD YEAR AND THE f^EW. 

HE good Old Year, it Is gone away. 
Not % moment longer it might staj t 
It brought me all that it had to bring \ 
It scattered bleiainga beneath its 
wing; 

It told me aU it had to tell. 
And then it bade me a long forewell. 
Kew Year, what hast thou brooght for me f 
Wilt thou be as kind a friend as he?" 

** K7 ohtld, the answer mnst come from thee i 

Art tftott wiOiaff to make a^iand of meP 

I have many a precioos gift in store. 

Wilt thou take them and love thy Savioor more P 

If I wUsper thee words of holy cheer. 

Wilt thoa speak the words in thy brother's ear f 

If I make thee a little stream of bliss, 

WUt thon water the barren wildemessP 

"If so^ dear child, I will lore thee well x 
Bat wbat I shall do^ I may not tell; 
I may lengthen thy days of blessing below. 
And that wiU be loving thee mnoh, I know ; 
I may shorten thy days, at thy Saviour's call. 
And that will be loring thee most of all I " 

AKoar. 

II. TRUE MANLINESS. 

Bon are generally more afraid of being laughed at than 
of anything else. John I^ing Biokerstoth was a brave 
boy when he prayed in seeret» " O God, give me ooorage 
that I may fear none bat Thee." 

When John Coleridge Patteson, who became the de- 
voted Bishop, was a lad at school, he was one of the 
eiieket eleven. At the sappers after the "^fttfthns the 
boys became, unhappily, acoostomed to Indulge in 
rather coarse mirth, silly harmful Jokes were droulated, 
and the talk sometimes became bad. Patteson at last 
could stand it no tonger. He rose up from his place one 
night, and said clearly and decidedly, with boyish fhmk- 
ness and determination 

" I mnst leave the eleven if this conversation is to go 
on I I will not share in it^ and I cannot listen to it. If 
you persist in it, nothing is left me but to go.** 

His companions did not want to lose one of their best ! 



players, and the hurtful talk was stopped. Patteson when 
he grew to be a man showed only too well that he could 
be physically brave too. He died heroically, on one of 
the islands of the Padllo. 



III. MAKING OTHERS HAPPY. 

A Hofxxa who was in the habit of asking her chil- 
dren, befon they retired at night, what Ihey had done 
to make others happy, found her two young daughters 
silent. 

She spoke tenderly of habits and dispositions founded 
on the golden rule, — " Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.*' BtiU, these bright little flM»a wen 
bowed in silence, and the question was repeated. 

"I cannot remember anything good all this day, dear 
mother," said one of the little girls i "only one of my 
class-mates was happy, because she had gained the head 
of the class, and I smiled on her, and ran to kiss her. 
She said I was good. That is all, dear mother.*' 

The other spoke still more tenderly " A little girl, 
who sat with me on the bench at school, lost a little 
brother ; and I saw that, while she studied her lessons, 
she hid her face in the book and wept. I felt sorry, and 
laid my face on the same book, and wept with her. Then 
she looked up, and was comforted, and put her arms 
around my neck; but I do not know why she said I had 
done her good." 

Let us try and make some one happy vwrj day this 
Kew Year.— Tmi Bsiroa. 

IV. A NEW YEAR. 

It's coming, bey^ 

It's almost hero; 

ItTs coming, girls. 

The grand New Year I 

A year to be glad in. 

Not to be bad in ; 
A year to live in, to gain and give in ; 
A year for trying, and not for sighing ; 
A bright New Year ! oh I hold it dear ; 
For God who sendeth. He only lendeth. 



BT THl BBY. CHABLKS BULLOCK, B.D., 
B ov St. noMOLAs'a wowisfn; xDXToa ov '*<n nxssxni," 



BIBLB QUBSTIONB. 
L r\K what two occasions was the lowliness of a fiunily 
\J pleaded as an excuse for not undeitaUsg a com- 
mission P 

When U "writing" trst menttoned as a means or 
communication P 

8. What throe celebrated men are mentioned in one 
verse of prophecy P 

4. Name the first incident Moees had to write in a 
book. 

T ^ ^^i^ ^0 Pfealmist speak of 

Isrsel^i food in the wilderness P 

0. WhMe do we read of the sin of mocking amountimr 
to persecution P 



8. Name a text tn whidi the Jewish division of the 
ni^ht is distinctly spoken of. 

9. Give the prophecy in the Psalms which seems to 
point to the manner of our Lord's death. 

10. What two animals might be eaten for the Passover P 

11. Give a verse in which is named the work of the 
leather. Son, and Holy Ghost. 

IS. What chapter gives four witnesses to Christ's 
mission on earth P 

ANSWERS (Bee Dsoskbib No., page 283). 
li. Luke xL M, 61. n. Heb. xi. 3. IIX. John xvii. 24 ; 
Acts viL 66. lY. Matt. xiv. 9. Y. Acts xiL 7: xvL 2B. 
VL Bxod. iv. 1-6. YII. 1 Tim. v1. 13. Vni. Acts xxUi. 
18. IX. Num. xxii. Sa; Jonah L 17. X. Gen. x. SS; 
Dent. xxxU. 8. XI. Exod. vU. 21 ; Isa. 1. 2; Zeph. L SL 
etc XIL Acts xiii. 27. 
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who is nur Life. 
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CiBCUif cisi05^. At thy days, to shall thy sirmgik b«. 



2iid B. after ChxiKtmas. Co7wid#r from thitda)/ 
[and upi«ard. Hag-, ii. 15. 
I know not the day of my death. Gen. xxvii. 3. 
Boast not thjaelf of to-morrow. Prov. xxvii. 1. 
Thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 
Epiphakt. Th* tnw JAght now thiruth. 1 John ii. 8, 
Six days thou shalt work. Exod. xxxLv. 21. 
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The seventh day thou shalt rest. Exod. xxxiv. 21. 



lots, after Epiph. Are not my dayt/no f /oh x. 20, 
Our days on. the earth are as a shadow, \ Chron. 
Remember now thy Creator. Ecclet. xii. 1. [xxix.l6. 
His day ^hall come to die. 1 Sam. xxri. 10, 
Preserve my life ft-ora fear. Pa. Ixlr. I, 
No man ia sure of life. Job xitv. SS, 
My days are vanity. Job vil. 16. 
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2nd S.afterBpiph. J/th«Lordt«iU,ir««7iaUItv«. ' 
How ihort my time is. Pb. Ixxxix. 47. f Jas. iv. 15. 
A time to be bom, and a time to die. Ecclea. iii. 2. 
What is your lift ? It U even a vapour. Jem. iv. 14. 
I shall po the way whence 1 shall not return. Job. 
Remember that mj' life is wind. Jobvii.7. [xvi. 32, 
Thou hast redeemed my life. Lam. iii. 59. 
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3rd S. aft Epiph. Itia high timtlo awaJt#.Rom.xiiU 



PH teacia us, Lord, in love. 
In Buch true way to namb«r up our days 
That wisdom from above 
Kay hallow all our words and works and wayi. 

Oh, guide us on the way 
That leadeth upward to tke p«:f»ct light; 
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Take no thought for your life. Matt. vi. 25. [v. 16. 
CoKVSKSioir or St. Paul. Rednming th$tinu. Eph. 
Ye know not what shall be on the morrow. Jas. iv. 
The time iB come fur tliee to reap. Rev. xiv. 16. [14. 
If a man die, shall ho live again? Job xiv. 14. 
'J'heday of the Lord will come as a thief, 2 Pet.iii.lO. 



4tll S, aft. Epiph. IFatch ye ihfrefort, nndpray. 
Teach us to number our days. Ps. xc. 12. [Lu-xii.36 



Where the broad golden day 
la ftlwayfl at the noon and knows no night, 

O Father, Saviour, Friend, 
Bind us t© Thee with love's strong golden chain f 

To us Thy Spirit send : 
So Christ shall be our Ufei a&d death our gain.— F. B. 



What is it that makea a Happy New Year P To have Ood for our Father; the L»rd J^yus Christ 
for our Saviour ; the Holy Spirit for our Toaeher ; to have a «ew keart and a right spirit ; to be growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jwas Chrv*t ; to know that relitrion i« a power in us, iuflatnaiag 
and leavening our daily life ; to hare tbs Holy Spirit witaewaBg with our spirit* that w© are the obildreu of 
God. Header are these bltaainifs yoorB ?~~Tht Itvfi^p of Sierra Ltone (Th\ ChutihoLm), 



"THE DAY OF DAYS." td. "HAND AND HEART," Id. "THE FmE8ipE»" Bd. j 
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bt th1 bey. v. h. bickbbstbth, m.a., tigab of christ chubch, hampstbad. 
11. Jhb Jyy clasps the ^INB. 
'* My soul hangeth upon Thee.'*'P«. Iziii. 9. (Prayer-Book Yenion.) 




HE ivy clasps the pine, 

And climbs the while it clings; 
The tendrils of the vine 
Are given. in place of wings. 

The limpet hngs the rock 

The closer for the wave ; 
And dares the tempest's shock 

In feebleness to brave. 



The little child holds fast 
Its father in alarms ; 

Or nestles down at last 
Within his sheltering arms. 

So hangs my sonl on Thee, 
O Lord, where'er I roam ; 

Gnide, gnard, hold, carry me. 
And bear me safely home. 




BT A. L. 0. B., AUTHOR OF " THB HOLIDAY GHAFLBT," BTO. 



> not tease that poor crea- 
' tnre," said a gentleman to 
an idle boy who was 
^throwing pebbles at a 
watch-dog chained in a 
yard, langhing as he made 
^him bark and growl and 
strain at his chiun. " It is nnjost to torment 
him, for the dog harms no one ; it is cmel, 
for it gives needless pain ; it is cowardly, for 
were he not chained you woald not dare to 
provoke him." 

"He's bnt a dog,** mnttered the boy. 
" Ever since I owed my life to a dog," said 
Uie gentleman, " I never could bear to see 
one ill-treated." 
YOU XE. KO. IL- 



" How conld yon owe yonr life to a dogP** 
asked the boy, with a little surprise. 

" When I was a boy," said the gentleman, 
'* 1 did not always live in England, bnt spent 
some months with my parents on the lower 
part of a mountain of the Alps which is named 
St. Bernard We lived in a pretty wooden 
cottage, — ^there called a ch&let,— with a roof 
very steep and sloping to let the snow fall off 
it, and heavy stones at the comers to prevent 
the winds blowing it away." 

"What a strange place to live inl** said 
the boy. 

'* Higher up on the mountain was a great 
stone house, or Hospital, where dogs were 
kept to help in finding poor people lost in 
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tho snow. Bat I had, at the time that I am 
speaking o( never been so high as this honse; 
for, being bat a child, I had not had the 
strength to go so far." 

"Had yon a happy life there P " asked the 
boy. 

" It was a wild, free, pleasant life. I loved 
to climb as high as I could, and plnck the 
pretty pink and purple flowers that grew on 
the soft green moss, and look at the glorious 
mountains around, when the glow of punset 
reddened their peaks of sbow. But I was not 
contented with this. I heard of bold travellers 
climbing to the tops of mountains; and 
without stopping to think that it would be- 
folly in a child to attempt what a strong man 
might do, I resolved to steal off some day 
when my parents were absent from home, and 
try to reach some very high peak, and look 
down at the world through the clouds." 

" Why must you wait till your parents were 
absent F " asked the boy. 

"Because they had strictly forbidden me 
ever to go beyond sight of the ohAl^t. My 
sinful disobedience, as you shall hear, nearly 
cost me my life. My parents set off one after- 
noon to visit a friend. I knew that they would 
not return till night; and as the servant 
whom they left behind always let me be much 
by myself, I thought that this was a favour- 
able time for me to carry out my plan. I 
took my father's big stick to help me in 
climbing ; and as soon as my parents had set 
off in one direction, I hurried away in the 
other. I was so eager that I &ncy that I 
must have gone on for hours before I thought 
about being tired. Up and up I went; but 
the higher the spot I reached, the higher the 
mountain seemed to grow. At last, quite 
weary and faint, and panting with the toil of 
cliDdbing^ 1 sat down and looked around me. 
The view was, no doubt, very fine; but the 
place looked to me very dreary and wild, 
there was not a sound to be heard, not even 
the tinkle of a sheep-bell. I began to feel 
lonely, frightenedj^ and hungry, and thought 
that I had better go back. Then> big flake 
of snow came floating down through th^ air, 
and fell on my dress. A great many more 
soon followed. I shook them off again and 
again; but they came on faster and faster* 
and covered the ground all around, and hid 
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the path and the track of my feet. Then I 
was frightened indeed ; for how should I find 
my way back P The evening was closing in, 
the air grew fearfully cold ; and I knew tbab 
should I remain there all night, I should be 
frozen to death before morning." 

" You must have been sorry that you had 
not obeyed your parents," said the boy. 

" The most terrible thought to me then, as 
I shivered and trembled with cold and fear, 
was the thought that all this trouble had 
come upon me because of my disobedience. 
Stiff and tired as I was, I made many an 
attempt to find my^way down the mountain ; 
but I bad completely lost the track, and did 
not know so much as whether to turn to the 
right or the lefl. I called out, but no one 
replied. All now was growing dark around 
me, except the white glimmering snow. The 
heavy flakes still were falling ; I sank ankle- 
deep at each step that I took. At last, quite 
exhausted, I sank down on the snow, and 
cried bitter tears, which almost froze on my 
cheeks. I sobbed out a prayer to God; I 
begged Him to forgive my sin, and, for my 
poor parents' sake, not let me die on the moun- 
tains. My mind seemed to grow qnite con- 
fused; I could no more pray or think; I 
either fell asleep or fainted." 

"What a dreadful night of it you had 1 " 
cried the boy. 

" The first thing which I remember when 
I awoke was the feeling of warm breath on 
my oheek, and then it was touched by what 
seemed the muzzle of some animal. I started 
and screamed with terror. I need not have 
been afraid, a true friend was beside ma 
One of the brave St. Bernard dogs, large and 
strong, had found its way through the snow, 
guided, doubtless, by its power of soent, or 
rather by a kind Providence, to the spot 
where lay a poor half -frozen child." 

" That was a mercy indeed." 

" I soon found," coz^tinued the gentleman, 
" that I had nothing to fear (rom the dog. 
He licked me, breathed on me, rubbed me 
with his rough hairy coat, tried to rouse me 
to motion, and showed me a little flask of 
drink which was tied round hisneok. When 
I had managed, with my stiff, trembling 
fingers, to open that flask, and had drank of 
its warming contents, I felt the life coifiing 
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back to my limbs. I conld not, indeed, yet 
walk ; but I dragged myself on to the dog*s 
shaggy back, and gave myself up to his guid- 
ance. The noble creature, with his heavy 
burden, bravely struggled through the snow, 
nor rested till he had carried me to the 
house. Thwe I was sheltered, fed, and 
warmed, and placed in a comfortable bed. 
Never shall I forget my joy when I again 
heard the sound of a human voice, and saw 
the bright glow of a fire." 
'* What a famous dog ! ^ exclaimed the boy. 



" I heard afterwards that that dog, whose 
name was Barry, had been the means of 
saving no fewer than /orfy Krw. When his 
useful career was ended, his body was care- 
fully buried, and his skin, stuffed to look like 
life, was placed in the museum of Berne. 
Honour to the memory of thab noble crea- 
ture, whose course of active usefulness and 
kindness puts to shame thafc of too many of 
the more gifted race of man! Remember 
his history, my lad ; and, for the sake of brave 
old Barry, never ill-treab a dog.** 



9 ®ues(tton 

WORTH ASKING EVERY DAY. 

Charity aeekeih not her own." — 1 Cor. ziii. 5. 

■VOID I this day» for small or great, 
MWl My own pursuits forego. 

To lighten by a feather's weight 
The load of human woe P 



BT AGNES GIBBBNB, lUTHOE OF " THB UPWABD GAZB," " TIM TJSDDINOTON'S DBBAM," 
" SUN, MOON, AND STABS," BTC. 




CHAPTEB IV. 

MB. CUVB. 

\ EYN was by this time once 
more upon his 'feet. He 
^received gratefully the 
proffered bread and 
cheese, dividing both in 
half, and dropping one half 
of each into his pocket. 
The other halves he divided again between 
Clarrie and himself. Which of the two ate 
bia or her share the more eagerly it would be 
difficult to say. The crowd showing signs of 
dispersing, the boy turned suddenly round, 
and cried in his ringing tones: "I say, 
here's a starving man and a starving little 
gal, and yon 've all done a deal of staring at 
'em. Don't see particular mudi good in that. 
Why don't yon out with your pennies, and 
givo them some'at for to get a good dinner?" 
Some of the lookers-on hastened away with 



all speed at this suggestion, but others re- 
sponded. The boy received penny after 
penny between his teeth, dropping each in 
turn upon Olarrie's open palm. 

He paused last before a figure standing 
somewhat apart from the rest of the group. 
— a gentleman well on in middle life, sallow- 
skinned, with sunken cheeks, restless black 
eyes, and grey hair almost as long and loose 
as the white locks of old Keyn. 
Got a copper, sir P " 

" For yourself P *' asked the gentleman, with 
a laugh not quite pleasant in sound, and the 
boy shook his head merrily. 

The gentleman put his hand into his pocket 
and kept it there, while asking, — What is 
your name P " 

"Willie Watkins^at your service. And 
my mate's Jack Dodson. Gk)t knives you 
want ground any day, sir, and we'll be 
pleased to do 'em for you," said the boy. 
Aha ; you have an eye to business " 
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" Wouldn't get on over well if I hadn't," 
said Willie Watkins. 

"Well, well, here is something for your- 
self or the old man, whichever you choose." 

It was not a penny but a half-crown, 
though seemingly pulled from loose money 
in a pocket, which Willie's teeth this time 
closed upon. He turned unhesitatingly once 
more to Clarrie, and dropped it among the 
pence. 

*' Thank you, thank you all kindly," Keyn 
said repeatedly. "It's come in a time of 
need." 

" What's the half kept for P " asked Willie. 

" Clarrie's mother and my old wife. There's 
four of as, lad." 

" And that little 'un's name is Clarrie, eh P 
Why don't your mother work for youP 
Mine does for me." 

" She does work, mother does," said Clarrie. 
"But she's lame. She was hurt, tumbling 
down some steps, and hasn't ever got right 
since." 

" Nor never will," said Keyn, shaking his 
white locks. 

" Why she's like to me," Eaid Willie, lifting 
his two stumps of arms, so that the empty 
hanging sleeves could not fail to be seen. 
" I was hurt too, — only it wasn't a tumble, 
for I was rin over— and I shan't never get 
right agun, leastways not except my two 
arms takes to sprouting, which mate says 
they're not like ever to do. But I'm to have 
a long hook soon, for to catch hold of things 
with, and that '11 be fine." 

"Was it a cart ran over youP" asked 
Clarrie. 

" No, it wasn't a cart, it was an engine. I 
was a little mite of a chap, and I fell right 
down with my two arms across the rails, and 
up pop comes the engine and cuts 'em both 
off,— leastways they had to be cut off after. 
Bemember itl No, I don't remember 
nothing for ever so long after, and then I 
found my two arms was gone. So now mate 
and I we clubs together. He's got no voice, 
•o I sings out loud for him, and he does the 
grinding, and we gets along just splendid, 
don't we, mate P " 

The man nodded and made a remark. . 

"Yes, yes, — time enough to be moving. 
You'll get along now, eh, old man P \ say. 



little gal,' you come and see mother some 
day." 

Clarrie looked at her grandfather. 

" She'll be right pleased to do it," Keyn 
answered. " Where do you live, boy P " 

Willie gave a quick clear answer and 
darted away. Once more the two yoices 
sent out their cries in the fresh spring air, 
one so sharp and ringing, the other bo 
quavering and weak. 

The grey-haired gentleman stood looking 
after the old man for a few seconds, perhap:^ 
with a dim sense of recollection : for he lyauSL 
known him in years past : only the old man 
apd the gentleman were both so changed 
that neither recognised the other. Then he 
turned down a side-street, and made his way 
to the Parade, walking in a slow and listless 
fashion, as if he did not much care whither 
he went. Presently he paused at a station- 
er's, entered, and asked for the day's Timet, 

"Thanks. I'll pay now,'* and he put his 
hand into his pocket, not the same as that in 
which he kept loose coins. "Why, — where 
is my purse P " The hand dived rapidly into 
one pocket after another, meeting always 
with the same result. " Extraordinary." 

"Perhaps, sir, you have left it at home. 
No matter. Any day will do," said the 
shopman. 

**Left it at home! Not I. That little 
tliief must have made away with it. I'll 
look him up," said the gentleman in a 
tremulous passion« Crippled \ I dare say 1 
All a cheat from first to last" 

" There are a good many pickpockets about, 
no doubt," said the shopman in a soothing 
tone. " Perhaps if you gave in particulars at 
the police station — " 

"III tell the police to keep eyes on that 
boy, as sure as my name is John Clive. The 
little rascal ! Here, — I have some loose pence 
with me, but my purse was in my other 
pocket." 

Mr. Clive quite forgot his languor, and 
walked at railway speed down the road. He * 
was flushed and frowning when he reached 
the Esplanade, and hurried along it in the 
direction of the nearer pier. 

Two ladies, seated quietly with open parasols, 
saw him approaching. One was not far in 
ago from himself. She had a worn gentle 
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face, aad washed-out eyes which had once 
been dark. The other was a mere girl of 
about sixteen, dressed in a childishly simple 
costume of brown holland, having a slight 
figure, rather a plain face, and a pleasing 
smile. 

" Here comes uncle John." 

" He does not see us; stop him, Minnie.*' 

Minnie obeyed, not without some risk of 
being run down by her excited relative. Mr. 
Clive pulled himself up with a jerk. 

" Well, what do you want P " 

''Is anything wrong, John?" asked his 
wife, with a touch of timidity in her gentle 
tones,— jast that touch which no wife ever 
ought to have in speaking to her husband. 

" My purse has been stolen." 

The ladies exchanged glances. 
You are quite sure you did not leave it 
at home P " 

"Perfectly sure. What should I do that 
lor P A little wretch of a boy, making believe 
to have lost both his arms, and acting quite a 
touching show of disinterestedness on behalf 
of an old man— I should not wonder if the 
whole were afarce^a concerted plan, to give 
them the opportunity to get my purse — " 

" How much was in it, John P " 

" How should I know P Ten pounds odd, 
to say the least." 

^' And the boy had no arms, uncle P " 
He had two empty coat sleeves. Whore 
his arms were is another question." 

'Bid you give him in charge P" asked 
Minnie. 

''I found out my loss too late. I shall re- 
commend the police to keep eyes on that boy." 

Mr. Clive sat down, gased upon the ground, 
and sank into moody silence. He was evi- 
dently not indulging in very charitable 
thoughts respecting Willie and his honesty. 
Minnie presently rose and moved away, un- 
perceived by him. She entered a house on 
the Parade, not far distant, and soon came 
back, clasping a black leather purse in her 
hand, and showing a little mischief in the 
comers of her mouth. 

''This was lying on your dressing-table, 
uncle. The boy must have returned it 
quickly." 

"Hamph^" said Mr. Clive. 



CHAPTEE V. 

" BM CABITH." 

" We'll go a bit round and then home," said 
Keyn, after giving his call a few times. '* I 
haven't much strength in me to-day, Clarrie. 
My legs seem scarce as if they 'd bear me up. 
But we've got something now to show gran- 
nie, haven't weP " 

" Oh yes, we've got some coppers and real 
silver too," said Clarrie joyously. " I think 
that must have been a very very good gen- 
tleman that gave us the half-crown,— and 
wasn't it a kind boy without any armsP 
GrandfiEkther, you said last night — ^you said — 
maybe God Almighty would give us some- 
thing to eat to-day." 

" Well, and hasn't He P " demanded Keyn. 

" Was it Him P " asked Clarrie. 

"Shouldn't wonder but it was," said Keyn. 

Clarrie looked puzzled. " But it was the 
boy," she said; **the boy and the gentle- 
man." 

"Yes, Willie gave the bread," echoed 
Keyn vaguely, for he felt sick and weary 
still. 

"And God Almighty didn't P" asked 
Clarrie. 

" I don't know, Clan-ie, — don't rightly 
know. He does take care of folks, and 
everything comes from Him somehow. But 
I don't know much About Him. I wish I 
did." 

And the two went on upon their round. 
Clarrie felt better and brighter after the 
broad and cheese, for the young spring up 
quickly; while old Keyn just dragged one 
foot after the other, able to get along slowly 
and no more. Two or three small job^ 
offered themselves, broken-ribbed umbrellas 
needing repair, from houses where Keyn 
had before now obtained work. This was sc 
far satisfactory. 

" Will we stay out all day, grandfather ? " 
asked Clarrie, as he stopped for a rest. "It's 
a deal better than yesterday." 

"I wish I could," said Keyn. "But my 
legs are 'most done for. We'll get a loaf o' 
bread, and go right home." 

'' Maybe we'll have some more jobs in the 
afternoon." 

Keyn felt that a second tramp that da^ 
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would bo oat of the question. He stood 
leaning on his cart in drowsy fashion. 
Aron 't Ve going on, grandfiathor ? " 
Yes, yes, Clarrie,— just in a minute. I'll 
rest a bit first." 

Clarrie filled up the interval by wander- 
ing to the nearest shop-window. It was a 
common fashion of hers. She was always 
attracted by pictures or bright coloars. 

Bright oolours enough were there. Pic- 
tures above and pictures below; sheep gra- 
zing in green meadows ; cows feeding on 
flowery pastures; red clouds against blue 
skies. Glarrie's eyes wandered in delight 
from one to another. 

Then she saw a broad piece of white card- 
board, with a picture in the middle, and 
painted words upon it. The picture was of 
a gentle-looking man, with a long crook, fol- 
lowed by a number of sheep. 

Clarrie could read well, and she had no 

difficulty in making out the words. She 

found the upper line, in red letters, to be — 

• 

"He shall ri^ED His flock likb a 

SnEPHEED." 

Below that, in blue letters, she read,— 

"He carbth por you." 

And in a little twisted scroll at the end, written 
in small black letters, were the words, — 

"The Lord is mt Shepherd, I shall kot 

WANT." 

" Grandfather, look!" cried Clarrie, coming 
to his side. 

''Yes, dear," said old Keyn; and in a 
dreamy way he began pushing on his cart. 

** No, no, — stop, grandfather. It*g in the 
window. Look ! " cried the child. 

"I'm going home, Clarrie. I'm 'most 
done for," the old man said. Come along." 

Clarrie obeyed, casting wistful glances 
behind her. Heavily and slowly Keyn made 
his way homewards. He could not manage 
his call at all, when he tried to raise it. 
Clarrie followed him silently, wishing much 
that *' grandfather " would have waited for 
one glance at the window. Near the house 
where they lived they had a steep bit of hill 
to mount, and Keyn stopped repeatedly on 
the way up, with a livid look on bis face. 
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Gh-andfather's bad," said Clarrie to herself, 
fearfully. Keyn took no notice of her. He 
stumbled into their room, pushed the hand- 
cart into its corner, and dropped down upon 
the bed. Martha came to his side. 

What ails you now P " she demanded. 

" I'm tired," said the old man. " I'm tired 
out, Patty — just tired out and done for 
But there's a bit of bread for you •-and for 
Marina." 

The little bag in which he kept his earn- 
ings was clutched in one hand. Martha took 
it from him, and counted out the contents. 

" Half-a-crown 1 How ever did you get 
that?" she asked, for the old man's gains 
wero usually in small coins* " Well, I'll pnt 
it by for the rent, and another shilling with 
it." 

** I've got a bit of bread for you," mur- 
mured Keyn once more, but he made no 
effort to take it from his pocket. 

Qrandfather meant to buy a loaf," said 
Clarrie. " He must have forgot." 

You'll have to go for it," said Marth*. 
" And be quiok. Don't get to wasting your 
time quarrelling with the children." 

Hungry Clarrie was not likely so to delay 
her coming meal. She speedily re-appeared, 
with the loaf clasped in her little bine arms. 
Keyn had not moved when she returned. He 
lay still, just as he had first fallen on the 
bed, breathing heavily, with eyes half-shut 
and dull. Now and then he opened them for 
a moment wider, and even smiled at Clarrie. 
But when they ofiered him bread it was de- 
clined. He seemed to care for nothing but 
to lie still. 

" He'll have to keep quiet a bit. Fve seen 
him so before. There's nothing for it but 
to let him be," Martha said, in a somewhat 
vexed tone. " I shouldn't wonder if he's too 
bad to go out to-morrow — and next day too. 
How we 're to get on if he breaks down I 
don't know — nor nobody else, — and what's 
more, nobody cares. Folks t«ke mighty 
good care of themselves; but it's precious 
little they mind who's dying of starvatioa 
next door." 



" It's been better to-day than yesterday/' 
Clarrie said that night in slow and sober 
fashion, when she and her mother were up 
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in their little garret. " Better than yester- 
day. If only grandfather could have got out 
again, and we*d earned a few more pennies, 
wouldn't that have been fine P " 

Glarrie's mother only said " Yes," in her 
liBtlMS way; yet there came a gleam of 
hushed tenderness into her large sad eyes, 
aa they rested on the child. The tallow 
candle flickered on the window ledge, and 
liarma stood beaido it, finishing a piece of 
work which she had brought with her, when 
ordered upstairs by Martha. 

^Grannie always says 'nobody cares,"* 
pursued Olarrie, who was wont sometimes to 
open out her mind when alone with her 
mother. «' Don't anybody P " 

"It doesn't seem so just now, Olarrie," 
said Marina. She spoke in a soft low- 
pitched voice, unlike that of Martha. ''No- 
body in Brighton, at any rate." ^ 

" I saw a picture iu a shop-window to-day," 
said Olarrie. " And it said somebody cared 
—it did, mother." 

" I dare say," assented Marina wearily. 

" There was a Man in the picture, and a 
crook-handled stick, and a lot of sheep,— and 
He dul look back at them so kind, you can't 
think. There aren't any men like that in 
Brighton, mother. And it was just under 
the picture, — * He careth for you.' I didn't 
forget» because of what grannie is always 
saying. And there was something else 
about His being a Shepherd too." 

Marina just sat herself down on the bed- 
side and burst into tears, — burning tears, 
dropping slowly from a fhll heart. Olarrie 
stood looking at her, with the uneasy dis- 
tress which a child suffers at seeing a grown 
person fibil in self-command. 

'* Oh, I can't bear it sometimes. I wish — 
I wish— oh, I wish I had the old days back. 
I wish I could be a girl at home again. If I 
could only undo everything 1 " 

"Mother, don't cry," besought Olarrie. 
" I'll never talk about the picture again, if 
you don't like." 

It isnt that, but you do make me think 
so of old days," sobbed Marina. "Things 
might have been so different." 

" Does the kind Man in the picfcure remind 
yon of old days P " asked Olarrie thoughtfully. 

"Yes,— the •Shepherd,'" said Marina. 



" How mother used to talk about Him, and I 
did once think I loved Him when I was 
little—" 

"Why, mother, did you ever see Him P" 
exclaimed the child. 

" Mother was always telling me of Him. T 
wonder what in the world c^e would think 
of me, to have a child no better than a little 
heathen. But I couldn't— couldn't— talk 
about Him to you or anybody. I couldn't." 

" Why P" Olarrie asked. "Why couldn't 
youP" 

** I haven't any right. I just gave up 
everything to get my own way— mother and 
home and religion and all, — and a miserable 
way it has been. Oh, poor mother I " 

" Was she sorry P " Olarrie inquired, alike 
perplexed and interested by this unwonted 
mood of Marina's. 

'^ Dont ask," said Marina. " It broke her 
heart pretty nearly,— and it breaks my heart 
to think of her. I think if I could just feel 
her arms tight round me for one minute, I 
would want nothing more but to lie down 
and die. But my father said he would never 
forgive me, and he vowed I should nevet 
step inside my home again, and father isn't 
one to change." 

" Wouldn't fiU be kindP " asked Olarrie. 

" She I Oh she daren't do what he wouldn't 
like. She never does— it isn't her way. 
She'll go on with her heart near to breaking, 
and never a murmur cross her lips. Mother 
is a wonderful woman for patience. Olarrie, 
I sometimes think I know vhat one part of 
my punishment will be. I am always look* 
ing to see you turn against me some dav, an 
I turned against my father and mother. ' 

" I'll never never turn against you," said 
Olarrie vehemently. "But do tell me about 
that Man in the picture, and how you knew 
Him. Did He live near your old home P " 

" He seemed near then. He's far enough 
off now," said Marina in choked tones, litilo 
thinking, poor soul, how near even then wa* 
the loving Heart of pity for which her sail 
heart craved. " But I can't talk any more 
now, Olarrie. My side Is bad, and it's time 
you were asleep. Some day, perhaps,— but 
don't say one word to grannie, and don't bo 
always asking questions. I couldn't stand 
ib." 
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DY THE EEV. A. E. MOULE, B.D., MIS8I0NABT OP THE C.M.S. AT NINGPO AND HAKOCHOW: 
AUTHOR OP "SONGS OP HEAVEN AND HOME." 




I. 

THE COUNTBT. 

' first glimpse of China 
was from tho poop 
^ of the good ship 
Solent one Aagast 
afternoon in the year 
1861. A hundred 
and nine days from 
the Downs, we were glad indeed to be nearing 
port. Canght in the raging whirl of a great 
cyclone in the Soath Atlantic ; drifting into 
the strange central calm, and out again into 
the screaming hurricane; then carried before 
strong g^es flying round the Gape of storms, 
and onwards by the steadier Trade winds to 
Java: (the first hmd sighted for eighty days 
after the lights at Start Point went out 
below the verge); then through the Straits of 
Snnda with aromatic odours from the tropical 
islands following us, we were wafted into the 
China Sea. Long and baffling calms beneath 
the blazing sun detained us : but at last a 
gentle breeze had carried us through fleets of 
fishing rafts up the coast within sight of 
Video, the Brothers, and the Leuconnas, 
whose bare rocks were seen shining in the 
afternoon sun. The currents on the coast 
are dangerous : so with a long tack to the 
eastward, we stood out to sea. The next 
morning found us on our course again, 
flying before a rattling breeze with the 
Barren Islands and the Saddles in sight; 
and later on, ofif Gursleff Island, we were 
boarded by a pilot, and in the evening 
we entered the month of the great river 
Yangtsze. 

This gigantic stream, the fifth largest in the 
world, pours into the Pacific in a mighty 
muddy volume five miles and more wide, 
after a long course of 3,200 miles. As we 
sailed slowly through the windings of the 
dangerous sandbanks, the stream gradually 
narrowed, and we caught our first glimpse of 
Chinese field$, the green fringe of the low 
rice flats amidst which lies Shanghai, the 



great commercial centre of Mid and NorUi 
China. 

The Chinese plant two crops of rice, tho 
early and the late, in alternate rows. Tho 
early crop had been cut by Aug^t 15th, and 
the brilliant green which caught our eye 
was from the later crop. Then we saw tho 
wilbws and Pride of India and other trees 
along the canals which strike through tho 
rice flelds in all directions, and from which 
they pump up water into the higher level of 
the growing rice. Then there came a babel 
of voices, and looking over the ship's side we 
caught our first glimpse of Chinese faces. 
Fishing bAats and craft of all description 
were round us, full of eager gesticulating 
Chinamen, dark skinned from their exposure 
to wind and sea and sun (for the Chinese 
race generally are not dark skinned, some of 
them are almost fair, with rosy cheeks; 
though the prevailing colour resembles, I 
must confess, whitey-brown paper). These 
were the people we had come to evangelise. 
Would it be possible to love them P 

We cast anchor off Woosung at 7 p.m., the 
low water on the bar making it impossible to 
cross that night. An eventful evening in- 
deed I We had our first glimpse of Chinese 
mosquitoes, and nearly twenty years of close 
inspection have not dispelled the impression 
produced by that first glimpse. They are a 
troublesome, venomous race; and much must 
we wonder at the patience of Sir John 
Franklin, who is said to have refused to 
destroy even a mosquito. The next day we 
hinded at Shanghai, and after a short stay 
there, proceeded to Ningpo, our appointed 
missionary station. 

A busy land is China, and hot and bustling 
it seemed to us during those August days. 
Bat above the shouts of the coolies, and the 
gabble of the boatmen, and the songs as the 
anchors were heaving, and the scream of the 
steamer's whistle, and the eager talk of shop- 
men and merchants— over and above the 
'* scissors grinders' " harsh whirr in the 
gordensi and the creaking of the water- wheels 
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in the rice flats, and the cry of the plough- voices of the busy land— remained th^ dread 

man to the lazy water-buffalo, hanging like of the " Ghang-mao/' and the daily gathering 

a dark bird of prey ready to swoop down in * rumours of the approach of the " Long- 

destruction, and hushing ever and anon the haired " rebels. 

(To ht conttnued.) 



iMAtm from tl^e Sooit* 




II. "THE WORDS OF ETERNAL UFE." 

BT THB RIGHT REV. THB LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 
** Thou hast the words of eternal life.''— 5(. John Ti..68. 



' BRIST'S wordsof eternal 
' life were words about the 
nature of that life which 
He came into the world 
to proclaim, — a life be- 
gun in the soul by faith 
while we live, and per- 
fected in glory when we die. They were 
words about the way in which this eternal 
life is provided for sinful man, even the 
way of His atoning death, as our Sub- 
stitute, on the cross. They were words 
about the terms on which this eternal life 
is made our own, if we feel our need of 
it, even the terms of simple faith. As 
Latimer said, it is but " believe and have." 
They were words about the training and 
discipline on the way to eternal life, which 
are so much needed by man and so richly 
provided, oven the renewing and sanctify- 
ing grace of the Holy Qhost They were 
words about the comforts and encourage- 
ments by the way, laid up for all who 
believe to life everlasting, even Christ's 
daily help, sympathy, and watchful oare. 
All this, and much more, is contained in 
that little phrase, " Words of eternal life." 
No wonder that our Lord says in a certain 
place, I am come that they might have 
life, and have it more abundantly." I 
have given them the words that Thou 
gavest me" (John x. 10; xvii. 8). 

What vast numbers of men and women 
in these last eighteen centuries, have found 



these " words of eternal life " not merely 
" words," but solid realities. They have 
been persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and found them meat and drink to 
their souls. We aro compassed about 
with a great cloud of witnesses, who in 
the faith of these words have lived happy 
and useful lives, and died glorious deaths. 
Where is he that will dare to deny this ? 
Where shall we find such lives and deaths 
without Christ ? 

It was faith in Christ's "words of eteval 
life " which made Bishop Hooper gp boldly 
to the stake at Qlouoester, after saying, 
"Life is sweet and death is bitter*, but 
eternal life is more sweet and eternal death 
more bitter." 

It was faith in Christ's " words of eter- 
nal life " which made Nicholas Ridley and 
Hugh Latimer endure a fiery death in 
Broad Street^ Oxford, rather than deny 
the principles of the Reformation. 

It was faith in Christ's " words of eter- 
nal life " which made Henry Martyn turn 
his back on ease and distinction at Cam- 
bridge, go forth to a tropical climate, and 
die a solitary death as a missionary. 

It was faith in Christ's " words of eter- 
nal life" which made that honourable 
woman," Catherine Tait, as recorded in a 
most touching biography, resign five chil- 
dren in five weeks to the grave, in the full 
assurance that Christ would keep His 
word, take care of them both in body and 
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boq], and bring thorn with Him to meet 
her at the last daj. 

What a fearful contrast to such facts as 
these appears in the lives and deaths of 
those who turn their backs on Christ, and 
seek other masters ! What fruits can the 
advocates of non- Christian theories, and 
ideas, and principles, point to, with all 
their cleverness? What holy, loving, 
peaceful quietness of spirit have they 
exhibited? What victories have they 
won over darkness, immorality, supersti- 
tion and sin? What successful missions 
have they carried on? What seas have 



they crossed ? What countries have they 
civilised or moralized? What neglected 
home populations have they improved? 
What self-denying labours have they gone 
through? What deliverance have they 
wrought in the earth ? You may well ask ; 
you will get no answer. No wonder our 
Lord said of false prophets, "By their 
fruits y© shall know them" (Matt. vii. 
16, 16). It is only those who can say 
with Peter, "Thou hast the words of 
eternal life," who make a mark on mankind 
while they live, and say, " Death, where 
is thy sting ? " when they die. 



C^e looting ^oo^tDi&i 

BT THB BEV. OHARLBS 1CABSHA.LL, DUNrEBMLINE, A17TH0B OF '^LATS AND LECTTTBES." 



Y young goodman's a gallant man, 
May grace and wisdom guide 
him ! 

The richest, grandest in the land, 
I would not set beside him. 

I look as he goes up the street. 

As long as I can see him, 
And say, where could a lassie meet 

A livin' to match wi' him ? 

To kirk or market as we gang, 
Like lovers, kindly cleekiDg, 

We smiling see the idle thrang 
Of gossips, slyly keeking. 



A blessing sought we from on high. 
From father, and from mother, 

Before the holy marriage tie 
Twined love and life together. 

There's wisdom in the fear of God ; 

If " Israel's Shepherd " guide us, 
And lead us by the narrow road. 

What evil can betide us ? 

Whaie'er my goodman'a lot, I'll stand 
A loving helpmate near him, 

With willing hewri^ and ready hand 
Be forward aye to cheer him. 



IIHliEP the Birthdays religiously. They 
belong to, and are treasured among, 
^*the sweetest memories of Home. Do 
not let anything prevent your bestowing 
some token, be it ever so slight, to show 



that they are remembered. If parents only 
thought how much the little gifts are 
cherished years after, they would never lose 
the opportunity of fastening these " links of 
love " around their children's hearts. 



* "Home Words Birthday Book and Autographic Becord** 6d.) has just been published. The 
Topio Texts, illustratiye of " The Triune Faith," were selected by Frances Bidley Havergal for Home 
Words Almanack for 1878. They " comprise a volume of Divine teaching on the fundamental verities of 
the Faith." Monthly and weekly texts, with poetry and prose, including twelve '* Wayside Chimes " by 
F. B. H., add to the interest of the book. Blank pages are left for birthday signatures, and also for the 
"Home Begister.** The binding is richly gilt leatherette, introducing a view of Bethlehem as the 
Uokground of the title. (London; '^Hoata Words" Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, B.C.) 
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®vx Cl)urtl) portrait (Sallni)* 




V. The Bishop of BocmesTBB : VI. The Bishop of Cablislb : VII. The Vebt 
Bbverend Dbam Howson: VIII. Pbebendabt Cadman. 



"11. ANTHONY W. 
THOROLD was bom at 
Hougham, in 1825, and 
was educated at Queen's 
College, Oxford. As 
Eector of St, Giles-in- 
the-Fields, and Vicar 
of St. Pancras, twenty-seven years of metro- 
politan work eminently qualified him for the 
post to which he has been called, and which 
he now fills with so much satisfaction to the 
Diocese of Rochester. Prior to his nomina- 
tion to the Bishopric in 1877, he held the 
offices of rural dean, Canon of York, and 
examining chaplain to the Archbishop of 
York. 

The population of the Diocese of Rochester 
is at the very least 1,500,000. It includes the 
largest area of the Metropolis ; the area 
north of the Thames covering 50 square 
miles, whilst the area south covers 68. But 
the Bishop's organizing powers could hardly 
be excelled: and his missionary seal has 
already prompted strenuous efforts to reach 
the masses, hitherto "as sheep having no 
shepherd." He has identified himself with 
the Temperance movement, and says he finds 
total abstinence very helpful in doing hard 
work. Recently, addressing a large assembly 
of the clergy, he closed with the earnest and 
thrilling words : " You may not all adopt the 
plan I have adopted, total abstinence; you 
may not all adopt that, but in God*s Name 
cither adopt that or find a better one." 

Dr. Thorold has always taken a deep in- 
terest in educational progress. He was 
elected on the first School Board for London 
in 1870. His addresses to the young at 
confirmations are affectionately earnest and 
strikingly practical. None can hear him 
without feeling how helpful to early piety 
these seasons, rightly improved, must be. 
Bishop Thorold happily possesses a special 
fitness for this important work. May he 
long be spared to exhibit the spirit of the 
great Pastor and Bishop of Souls in " feeding 
lambs of the flock." 



The Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Good- 
win) was bom at King's Lynn, in 1818. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and was a prize- 
man of his college. After being Dean of 
Ely for ten years. Dr. Goodwin vras, upon 
the death of Bishop Waldegrave, appointed 
to the see of Carlisle. The untiring activity 
which has characterized his work in the north 
has resulted in greatly extending our 
Church's influence, particularly among arti- 
sans. Few public men excel the Bishop in 
his marked success upon the platfornL His 
address at the Working Men's meeting at 
the Church Congress at Leicester may be 
mentioned as an example of his tact and 
judgment in dealing with popular questions. 

The Dean of Chester, the Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson, D.D., was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took high honours 
and prizes. For over fifteen years he was 
connected with the Liverpool College, first as 
Mathematical Master and subsequently as 
Principal. His marked success as a teacher 
is well known. The Liverpool Ladies' Col- 
lege may be said almost to owe its origin and 
present high position to his active exertions. 

After holding the vicarage of Wisbech 
about a year, ho was, in 1867, appointed to 
the Deanery of Chester. He found the 
venerable cathedral in a most dilapidated con- 
dition, and at once organized, and, after ten 
years' unceasing labour carried out, a scheme 
of complete restoration. 

Dr. Howson is the author of various lectures 
and sermons, and is well-known as joint 
author with the late Rev. W. J. Oonybeare, 
of "The Life and Lessons of St. Paul." He 
is also a most impressive preacher. 

The Rev. Prebendary Cadman has laboured 
for nearly forty years in Metropolitan 
parishes. After spending two years at St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, he became minister of 
Park Street Chapel, Chelsea, where he re- 
mained until he was promoted to the rectory 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark. In this 
large parish he worked for seven years, and 
his earnest, faithful ministry attracted to the 
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Tenerable edifice one of the largest congrega- 
tions soath of the Thames. Abont twenty 
years since he became rector of Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone. Of his sucoessfnl ministry in 
this parish it is needless to speak. Agencies 



for Christian work of all kinds abound and 
flourish under his wise direction. He is nni- 
yersally esteemed throughout the dioeesey 
and holds a high plaoe in the affections of his 
parishioners. H. N. 



C()omafi( Cooper 

FROM SOEPTIOISM TO CHRISTIANITY: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BY TUB RBY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF "THB WAT HOME,'* ITC. 



chapter n. 

^^jjM^ Injli A KOBLE-BEABTBD UOTHEB. 

Jl^MK mSIA^^ nature early de- 

m^^^j yeloped itself in his search 

^^nMggK after wild flowers. Bat 
am^^SMB^ hooks were his main de- 
My^9 light. "'The Pilgrim's 
\ At^ess ' was my hook of books: 
P Bnnyan was always new." In 
1816, on leaving the Free School, he was 
placed in a day-school kept by one John 
Briggs, and here his love of reading found 
freer scope. "Enfield's Speaker," "Mavor's 
British Plutarch," " Goldsmith's Histories of 
England, Greece, and Borne," "Bobinson 
Crusoe," and other famous old books, opened 
a new world to him. Shakspeare, Dryden, 
and Otway, "Cook's Voyages," and "The 
Scottish Chiefs," also fell into his hands, 
and were eagerly devoured. 

In his fourteenth year he appears to have 
been strongly impressed with the necessity 
of repentance and forgiveness of sin. " I 
could read nothing but the Bible, and would 
get into secret places twenty times in a day, 
to pray for the pardon of my sins." The 
lack of judicious guidance at this season had 
a most injurious result. He was exhorted by 
those with whom he became associated, to 
"act faith " and so secure pardon. He tried 
to do this, and for a day or two believed 
he had received it ; but feeling conscious of 
fresh sin, this repeated "acting of faith" 
perplexed him. It was, in fact, " will faith," 
and not Gospel faith, to which he was trust- 
ing. He says, ** We were told to * believe ' ; 
hut I understood the teaching to mean that 
we were to believe ourselves into persuasion 
that we were forgiven ; and I could not avoid 



the conviction that this was not reoeiving 
pardon by the witness of the Holy Spirit — 
\mt pardoning ourselves." 

The result w^s, that, shilnking from the 
practice of " will faith," and rehelling against 
the advice not to read any book butihe Bible, 
unless it was a truly religious book, he 
allowed his " impressions " to pass away. 

Being now fifteen years old, the question 
of futare occupation heoame an important 
one, and caused no little perplexity. Persons 
who too readily passed judgment and im- 
puted motives, charged Thomas with the ain 
of unnecessarily burdening his mother — that 
is to say, they " looked bitter things " at him, 
while they freely " told their minds " ta the 
anxious widow. The poor lad himself wished 
to become a painter, but his desires were 
vain. Would he not do for a clerk P Mer- 
chants required premiums, and the family 
exchequer was empty. Then the sea offered 
an opening, but after a very brief taste of 
its hardships was relinquished. He went to 
Hull to become cabin-boy on board a brig. 
He says : " I was on board nine days, while 
they were loading with com and other mer- 
chandise. The coarse language, the cursing 
and swearing, and brutality, I witnessed day 
after day, not only on board the brig, but on 
the other vessels that were crowded around 
us, rendered me so wretched that I told the 
master of the vessel I wished to go homo. 
He told me, in profane terms, that I might 
go, for I should never "be fit to be a sailor." 

Betaming home, his position was more 
uneasy than ever; and at length, although 
much against his mother's wish, he was 
placed with a shoemaker. She jielded her 
consent, saying, " The Lord's will be done ! I 
don't think He intends thee to spend thy life 
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|E6RUAB7 gets its name from the 
Bom&n title Februarius, a word de- 
rived from februo, to purify ; because 
the Bomans at this season celebrated 
certain rites of purification. Can 
we do better than begin February with the prayer : 
** Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow " ? 

February has been said to come in like a 
sturdy country maiden, with a tinge of the red 
hard wintw apple on her healthy cheek, making 
her way bcavcdy against wind, deet, and snow, 
and drawing nearer at every step to the " Land of 
Flowers." This is certainly very prettily ex- 
pressed : and before the month is past, amid the 
Sin and Jar of Uie busy streets of London, we may 
hope to hear the pleasant cry of **Come, buy my 
pretty primroses." The crocus, the snowdrop, 
and •* the daie's-eye " (dwsy),— 

** Wee, loodest, crimson-tippM flower," 



also herald the approach of Spring: whilst the 
farmer is busy sowing, repairing, and planting in 
preparation for the coming months. The alder- 
trees put forth their flower-buds ; the hazel pro- 
duces its long flowers ; and about the end of the 
month the currant and gooseberry bushes bc^gin to 
show their leaves. 

Valentine's Day must not be forgotten. The 
origin of the observance of the day is lost in ob- 
scurity : but some have said it arose from a notion 
that this was ihe day on which tiie birds selected 
their mates. Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was 
taken captive at the battle of Agincourt, certainly 
wrote a charming valentine, based on this pleasant 
fancy : — 

** Each liUle bird, this tide, doth choose her IotM peer, 
Which conitanUy abide in wedlock all the year, 
As nature is their guide t so may we two be trne 
This year, nor change for new, as turtles coupled were." 

0. A. H. B. 
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at shoemakiug. I have kept thee at Bchool, 
and worked hard to get thee bread and to 
let thee havethj oTrn wishin learning, and 
never imagined that thoa wast to be a shoe- 
maker. Bat the Lord's will be done ! He'll 
bring it all right in time.*' 

The noble-hearted mother's unsparing and 
unselfish devotion to her boj^ and her simple 
expression of trust in the "Lord's will," 
exercised an inflaence for good which is 
touching] J recognised on a succeeding page 
of the Autobiograpbj. Mr Cooper writes 

(7o6ec 



"Mj dear mother died on the Ist of 
August (her birthdajr) in this year (1841), 
being seventy- one years of age. I went OTer 
to Gainsborough to bury her, in the church- 
yard BO well known to me from the days of 
childhood : — 

" * No gilded vme 
Tells how she toiled to win her child a emst. 
And, fitting, still toiled on : no rhymes rehearae 
How tenderly she strove to be the narse 
Of troth and nobleness in her loved boy, 
Spite of his zags.* " 

(iniMd.) 



TOmtraiim, Page 43.) 




Q ! fare thee well, my bbnnie 
Jean! 

Though*sad our parting be, 
Nor time, nor absence, e'er can 
One tender thought from thee. [wean 
When far away, on some bright isle, 

Thou shalt not be forgot ; 
I'll think of home, and thy dear smile, 

To cheer my lonely lot. 
The wimplin' burn and flowery braes, 

Each well-remembered scene, 
Will 'mind me of those happy days 
When wandering with my Jean. 

Oh ! coldly gleam our northern skiesi 

And we, my love, are poor ; 
To seek what labour here denies, 

I leave my native shore. 
Thou'lt ply thy busy wheel all day, 

With grief too great to speak, 



And none the burning tears will stay 

That fall adown thy cheek. 
Yet whereaoe'er my footsteps roam, 

Through every changing scene, 
Though boundless seas between us foam, 

I'll love thee still, my Jean ! 

Farewell to Scotland's sea-girt shore, 

Farewell, my bosom's pride I 
How sweet, when every toil is o'er, 

To claim thee for my bride. 
Again this heart shall throb to thine. 

With pulse yet fond and true ; 
The joys we sliared in auld lang syne 

Our meeting will renew. 
Then breathe a prayer when I'm away. 

That, through each changeful scene. 
Our Father's love may crown each day, 

And bless me with my Jean. 

A. LlNLBT. 



1guinpl^r|> iBabp'fit Greatest iBtfl[(ober|>; 



im HUMPHRY DAVY was once 
asked to give a list of his great disco- 
veries. He mentioned one discovery, 
and another, and added, " Bat the greatest of 
all my discoveries is Michael Faraday." He 
was a poor boy in his employment^ whom he 



encouraged, and who became one of the great 
men of our day. He who discovers a good 
mind hidden under deep poverty, and helps 
it, is among the greatest of modern discover- 
ers. Every Christian worker among the poor 
may hope to make this splendid discovery. 
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inoHent %pmn QSRriterd: 

"8PECIMEN.QLA88E8" FOR THE KINQ'8 MIN8TREL& 

BT THE LATE TRANCES BIDLET HATSROAL. 

{^Second Series,) 




L HTXNS BT CHARITIE 
LEES SMITH, AND MART 
BOWLT. 

' OW there are diversities 
.^of gifts, but the same 
^ Spirit." We do not 
look for oedars among 
the beds of lilies. We do 
not ask for masculine 
grandeur and concentrated 
force from the handmaids 
of the Lord. Bat we expect, and we find, 
gifts not less precioas, and power not less 
real, though of a difierent kind. 

I have often been struck with tho fact that 
the soft and apparently far less powerful 
tones of a harp are more penetrating, and 
vibrate to greater distances in the open air, 
than those of other instruments which over- 
power them when near. A simple flute often 
reaches both ear and soul with a peculiar thrill, 
through all the dazzling sounds of a great 
orchestra. These seem the nearest analogies 
to good hymns by lady writers. They have 
a harp-like soul-penetration and a flute-like 
individuality beyond others. They are 

** Tender in their strength, 
And in their veiy tenderness ore strong." 

Our first Hymn, by a clergyman's daughter, 
Charitie Lees Smith, was written in the flush 
and fervour of coming " out of darkness into 
marvellous light," during the great awaken- 
ings of 1859-60 in Ireland, — the very first 
chord of a newly-strung harp. It is no great 
wonder that thousands, who know nothing 
about its origin, should havo instinctively 
caught it up as the true expression of their 
own feelings at the same great crisis, when- 
ever and wherever occurring. 

ASPIRATION. 

Oh, for the robes of whiteness I 

Oh, for the tearless eyes I 
Oh, for the glorious brightness 

Of the oneloaded skies I 



Oh, for the no more weeping 

Within that land of love, 
The endless joy of keeping 

The bridal feast above ! 

Oh, for the bliss of flying, 

My risen Lord to meet ! 
Oh, for the rest of lying 

For ever at His feet ! 

Oh, for the hour of seeing 

My Saviour face to face I 
The hope of ever being 

In that sweet meeting-place I 

Jesos I Thou King of Oloiy, 
I soon shall dwell with Thee ; 

I soon shall sing the stoiy 
Of Thy great love to me. 

Meanwhile, my thoughts shall enter 
E*en now before Thy throne, 

That all my love may centre 
In Thee, and Thee alone. 

Calmer, riper, and maturer are the hymns 
of Mary Bowly. They are not the hymns of 
a young Christian, but evidently of one who 
has found " grace for grace," and gone " from 
strength to strength;" whose faith is but- 
tressed by knowledge, and whoso confidence 
and joy have been not merely tested but 
deepened by experience. Theirs is the glow 
which succeeds to the flame, the daylight 
which follows the dawn-flush. They are not 
a mere outflow of poetical fervour and fancy, 
but every line, generally speaking, contains 
some distinct reality of Scripture truth or 
Christian experience. Take for instance a 
Hymn fitly adapted for the opening of a New 
Year, entitled : — 

"IT IS WELL." 

Through the love of Qod our Saviour, 

All wiU be weU ; 
Free and changeless is His favour : 

AU,alli8weUI 
Precious is the blood that healed us ; 
Perfect is the grace that sealed us ; 
Strong the hand stretched out to shield us 

All must be well I 
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Though we pass through tribulation, 

AU wiU be weU ; 
Oars is such a full salvation, 

All, all is well I 
Happy, still in God confiding, 
Fmitfnl, if in Christ abiding, 
Holy, through the Spirit's guiding : 

All must be well I 

We expect a bright to-morrow, 

AUwUlbeweU; 
Faith can sing through days of sorrow. 

All, all is well I 
On our Father's lore relying, 
Jesus every need supplying, 
Both in living and in dying. 

All must be well ! 

Equally rich in Scriptural teaching is the 
following : — 

DIVINE LOVE. 

Holy Father ! we address Thee — 

Loved in Thy belovdd Son ; 
Holy Son of God, we bless Thee, 

Boundless grace hath made us one ; 
Holy Spirit, aid our songs, 
This glad work to Thee belongs. 



Wondrous was Thy love, Father ! 

Wondrous Thine, Son of God 1 
Vast the love that bruised and wounded, 

Vast the love that bore the rod ; 
Holy Spirit, still reveal. 
How those stripes alone can heal. 

Gracious Father I Thy good pleas.ure 

Is to love us as Thy Son : 
Meting out the self-same measure, 

Since Thou seest us as one. 
BIbsbM Jesus ! loved are we, 
As the Father loveth Thee. 

Hallelujah I we are hasting 

To our Father's house above ; 
By the way our souls are tasting 

Bich and everlasting love ; 
In Jehovah is our boast. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost I 

The bright aesnranoe of faith expressed in 
these hymns is the simple absolute rest of the 
soul in the infinite and absolute love of the 
Father in His Son Jesus C lyrist. It is the 
simple taking of those wonderful words as 
absolatelj true — " Thou hast loved them, as 
Thou hast loved Me." 



NOTES AND TESTIMONIES. 

8SLSCTBD BT THE SDITOB. 



11. THE PRIME MINISTER 
ON THE NATIONAL 
OHURCH. 

N a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, on the 
I6th of Maj, 1873, the Bight 
Hon. W.E.QladBtone(then also 
Prime Minister) said : — ''The 
Church of England has not 
only been a part of the his- 
tory of this country, but a 
part so vital, entering so profoundly into 
the entire life and action of the country, 
that the severing of the two would leave 
nothing behind but a bleeding and lacerated 
mass. Take the Church of England out of 
the history of England, and the history of 




England becomes a chaos without order, 
without life, and without meaning." 

III. THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE 
THRONE. 

As long as the Church of England is the 
Established Church, no Boman Catholic, sub- 
ject to the "foreign jurisdiction" of the Pope 
(Article ZXXYII.)* can ever sit on the Throne 
of England ; but with the destruction of the 
Establishment this safeguard of the nation's 
security, and our civil and religions liberty, 
would at once be done away with. The Prince 
Consort once said : — " The maintenance of 
the Church of the land is as important to 
the country as that of its constitution or its 
Throne." 
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jfaljlesf for yov. 

BY ELEANOB B. PROSSEB. 



^^^^Mk> BLAME. 
JjJ^Sti^^SJv^HE bow was drawD, and 

^^^1^^^ Many and eager were the 
y^^^B^^ glances that followed ifc. 
^p/W^ **It has gone beside 

g the mark," cried one. 

*'It is buried in the 
tnrf beyond/* cried another. And it was 
drawn oat and thrown aside oontemp- 
tnonsly. 

''You are nnjnst, friends/' said the 
arrow. The blame of missing the mark 
does not rest with me, but with the care- 
less and unskilful hand that sent me forth. 
Qive mo another chance, with a steady 
hand and practised eye, and you will see 
if I do not speak the truth." 

II. VALUED WHEN LOST. 

"I'm sorry poor Tuppy is- gone," said 
the dun cow to a heifer who was grazing 
beside her. 

"Yes, he was harmless enough," said 
the heifer, carelessly moving off as he 
spoke to a tuft of grass that looked greener 
than the rest. 

"Where's Tuppy goneP" asked the 
grey mare, who had just been turned into 
the field. 

"I don't know," said the cow; "but he 
hasn't been here to-day, and I'm told he's 
not coming back, poor fellow." 

"Dear me!" said an old blind horse, 
comiDg up at the moment, " I hope, ma*am, 
you are not speaking of Tuppy." 

" Yes, I was," said the cow. " I was just 
saying how I should miss him, quiet as he 
was ; many a tender mouthful of grass has 
he left for me, because he said his teeth 
were better than mine and he could manage 
thistles ; perhaps you can tell us where he's 



SerUs.) 

gone, and if it's true that he*s not coming 
back." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I only wish I knew ; 
but I never heard that he was gone till you 
mentioned it, and truly sorry I shall be to 
lose him if it is so. Many's the time he 
has lifted the latch of the gate for me, 
when I couldn't manage it myself and 
wanted to take a stroll in the lane ; he was 
always willing to do a good turn for any 
one, though he didn't get much by it. I 
only wish I'd known he was going — ^but 
it's too late now." 

" I'm afraid it is,'' murmured the cow, 
as she lay down quietly to chew the cud. 
" Poor Tuppy, it's a pity we didn't think 
more of him when he was with us 1 " 

III. PROMISES MAKE FRIENDS; 
PERFORMANCE KEEPS THEM. 

" What a kind-hearted fellow Rover is," 
said a fox-terrier to a spaniel, who was 
lazily catching flies as they settled on his 
nose. 

" So I've heard many people say," re- 
marked the spaniel. 

" But surely you must know it for your- 
self. You have been here a good while, 
haven't you ? " 

IV. COMPROMISE NOT REFORM. 

" See how nice and firm the roads are 
now," said the frost to the snow ; " every 
one says it's quite a pleasure to walk. 
That's all my doing, you know ! When 
you had your turn last week, people were 
all shivering in the hoose." 

"Very likely," said the snow; '^but 
please to remember that you've only 
covered up the mudf and when you're gone 
you'll leave the roads worse than yon 
found them." 
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V. THE USE OF THE ALPHABET. 

FORMBB Duke of Argyll* waUdng in hit 
garden one nighty saw » Latin oopy of a 
work on mafchematics lying on the grass. 
Thinking it had been brought from his 
library, he called some one to carry it book. 
' It belongs to me, your grace,'* said the 
gardener's son, stepping np. " Yours 1 " cried the Duke ; 
*' do joa understand geometry and Latin P " "I know a 
liUle of them," answered the lad, modestly. 

The Duke, haying a taste for the sciences, began to talk 
with the young stadent, and was astonished at the clear- 
ness and intelligence of his answers. "But how came 
yon to know so muchP " asked tbe Duke. " One of the 
senrants taught me to read^" answered the lad; "one 
does not need to know anything more than the twenty- 
six letters in order to team ererything else one wishes." 

But the Duke wanted to know more about it, and in 
reply to his questioner the young gardener continued his 
story. "After I learned to read, the masons came to 
work on your giMe's house. I noticed the architect used a 
rule and compass, and made a great many calculations. 
What was the meaning and use of thatP I aaked; and 
th^ told me of a science called arithmetlo. I bought an 
arithmetic, and studied it through. They then told me 
there was another science called geometry. I bought the 
books and learned geometry. Then I found there were 
better books about these sdenoes in Latin. I bought a 
.dictionary, and learned Lathi. I heard there were still 
better ones in French, and I am learning French. It 
seems to me we may team everything when we know the 
twenty-eiz letters of the alphabet." 

Tes, the slphabet is, in fttctk the ladder to erery science. 
Bnt how many boys are contented to waste their timo 
at the first two or three rounds, not having pluck or 
perseverance enough to climb higher! Up, up, np, if 
you want to know more and see dearer, and take a high 
poet of usefulness in the world. And if yon are a poor 
boy, and need a little friendly encouragement to help yon 
on, be sure, if yon have a willto oUmb, yon will find the 
way. Just as the gardener's son found it afterwards in 
the help and encouragement given him bj the Duke of 
ArgylU 



VI. THE CAPTAJN'8 DAUGHTER. 

Ws were crowded in the cabin. 
Not a soul would dare to sleep t 

It was midnight on the waters. 
And a storm was on the deepb 

'Tis a fearful thing in winter, 

TO be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 

Thunder, *' Out away'the mast 1 '* 

So we shnddered there in silence ; 

For the stoutest held his breath : 
While the hungry sea was roaring. 

And the breakers tslked with Death. 

So thus we sat in darknesst 
Bach one busy with hie prayers i 

'* We are lost I " the captain shouted. 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

Bnt hiA liUle daughter whispered. 

As she took his icy hand, 
'* Is not God upon the ocean, 

jBst the same as on the landP** 

Then we kissed the little maiden^ 
And we spoke in better cheer ; 

And we anchored safe in harbour 
When the moon was shining dear. 



VII. HELP ANOTHER. HELP 

YOURSELF. 

A xovsi once, as the f^ble runs, waked the sleeping lion. 
Down came the great paw upon the trembling intrader. 
But the lion generonsly forgave and set the captive free. 
Another day the monse finds the lion roaring and plung- 
ing in the neL The grateful little creature rushes to the 
rescue, nibbles the cords, and saves the lion's lifb. The 
surest way to injure yourself is to injure the weak; and 
none is so strong but that he may sorely need some day 
the love and help of the weakest. 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1 TX THAT prophet describes very fully the attire and 
XX ornaments of Jewish women P 
9. Where is mention made of something still better than 
thebestP 

3. What tribe of Israel waa noted for the possession of 
practical wisdom in difBcnlt circumstances r 

4. Who is said in the Old Testament to have preached 
from a pulpit P 

5. Name two instances in which nnbelief seems to have 
hindered miracles. 

e. Oan you prove that the Tirgin Mary was one who 
■earched the Scriptures P 

7. Who was the inventor of wind and stringed Instm- 
mentsP 

a How many women are mentioned by name in the 
Bible from the creation till two thousand years after P 



^0. Wh^^^the last record in Scripture respecting the 

^lo[%rhere is the word '* needlework '* first mentioned in ^ 
theBibteP 

ANSWBB8 (See jAjn7ABT No., p. S3}. 
L Gideon (Judges vL 10) j Saul (1 Sam. iz. n. Bee - 
S Sam. zi. 14. III. Bsek. ziv. 21~Noah, Daniel, and Job. 
IV. The destruction of Amalek (Bzod. xvii. 14). T. Fe. 
IzxvUl a4i 36— •* The com of heaven »' and "Angels' food." 
YI. Gal. iv. 39. VH. Twice (St. Mark vii. e and zv. 38). 
Tm. Mark ziiL 36— At even, or at midnight, or at the 
oock-orowing. EC. Ps. t3iL 16— « They pierced my hands 
and my f^' X. A lamb or a kid gtzod. ziL 6). XL 1 
Peter (. 3. Xn. John v. (John the Baptist) ver. SB, 38; 

HU own works, ver.36} (8) The Father. v«r.S7| (4) 
The Scripture, ver. 89. 
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I mill git7$ 
yau a crown txf life. 



I will give them an heart to know Mo. Jer. xxiv, 7. 
PuamcATiojr V. Mabt. fVotn this day inll I blew 
[you. Hag. ii. 19. 
I will put My Spirit within you. Ezek. ixxvi. 27. 
I will instruct thee and teach thee. Ps. xixii. 8. 
I . . . will keep thee from the hotir of temptation. 



&th 8. aft. SIplph. I will give yourut. Matt. zi. 28. 
All these things shall be added onto yon. Matt.Ti.33. 
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tilings or© ncnire, 

1 Cor. Ui. 21. 



All spiritual bleasin^rs ... in Christ. Eph. i. S, 
My people shall never be ashamed. Joel ii. 17. [41. 
I wil I rejoice over them to do them good. Jer. xxxu. 
I will restore health unto thee. Jer. zxx. 17. [SI. 
He shall Bave His people from their ainc. ICMt. i. 



Septuaeesima S. My God shall rupply all yo^ir 
twtfd. Phil. iv. 19. [abortly. Pro v. xri. 20. 
TheQod of Peace shall bniiae Satan under your £e«t 



^LL THE 
PROMISES OF pOD 
.^"^^^^^^^^^^^ j^IM ARE YEA . . 

•rf 1. ii^^^fcte. AND Amen. 
appear tcr your jog. 



tWns bath failed. 
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I will not remember thy sins. Isa. xliii. 26. 
By one man sin entered into the world. B£>m. t. 12, 
He will abundantly pardon. Isa. It. 7. ^xxxiii. &• 
I will cleanse them from all their iniquity. Jer, 
I will ransem them from th* power of the graTe. 

[Hob. xiii. 14. 



SexaResbna S. Jtfy groc* m »uj^<n*nf /or th«. 2 Cor. 
A bruised reed shall He not break. Isa.xlit.3. [xii.9. 
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God skall wipe away all tears from tktir evsa. 
I will bless thee . . . and then shalt be a blessinf . 
St. Mattbiab. Cfrtainly I ictll he tnth th««. Exo«. 
There shall be no mora deatk. Rot. xxL 4. [iii. 11. 
Ho that oTorcometh shall inkerit all thingrs. 



Q,ulziqua£e8ima S. I will not l«av« you comfort. 

[les*. John xlr. 18. 
I will pardon all thsir iniquities. Jer. zxxiii. 8. 



O EST and be aUent I For, faithfully listsnlng, 
J Patiently waiting, thine eyes shall behold 

Pearla in the waters of quietneas glistening. 
Treasures of promise that He shall unfold. 

Best and be silent t for Jesns in hsre. 

Oalming and stilling each ripple of foar. 



A splendour that iUumines 

AbysBss of tht Past, 
And marvels of the Future, 

Suklime and bright and Tastj 
While o*«ur our tiny PreaMit 

A flood of ligkt jj| OAOU— F. A. fl. 



What to Beek for.—** What we must seek for,ismore pewsr in the conseiouentM of Christ's rediiMnlig 
loTe; more simple dependence upon Hia merits for the pardon of all our sins ; more ooafonnity to Uim, that 
we may bo dead with Him, that we may rise with Him, that we may sit with Him in heaTealy places, tliat vtt 
may be with Him whsn He comes a^^ain in Hia glory," — The la*t utterances of the late C«ntii AwtmI. 

The Divine Flan.—** God will have us aoknowledge that we oaa do iwthiaf for oursaLTeOf before He trill 
do all things for na and in ug." — The ForfoUmn Truth. 



"THE DAY OF DAYS," M. 

**H«]ll WOBDf" 



"HAND AND HEART," Id. ."THE FIRE6IDE,' 
Ovrxoa, 1, pATiiirosixs 6uILPllr«^ B.Q, 
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€f)t late ;^r. jfranit Suc&Ianti : 

THE GAIN OF AN OBSERVING EYE."^ 

BT THE BDrrOB. 



VERYBODY ought to have 
and might have "an ob- 
serving eye": but we 
fear the possession is 
comparatively a rare one. 
The late Mr. Frank Back- 
land was eminently a man 
with an observing eye. 
He nsed to say, *' I always make it a rale to 
observe and learn wherever I go." In one 
of his books he writes 8 "We can hardly walk 
along London streets — and certainly not along 
the hedgerows and fields of the coontry, or 
the wave-marked shore of the ocean— without 
finding almost at every step something or 
other worthy of observation." 

And he well understood the gain of an 
observing eye. He knew, and was himself 
an illustration of the fact, that the man who 
possesses it will always be an interesting 
companion* At the same time he will be 
able to enjoy his own society : for he will have 
resources in himself for the mind to dwell 
upon with pleasure when nothing else claims 
his attention. In the first volume of his 
charming work on "The Curiosities of 
Natural History," Mr.Bnckland says on this 
point: — 

''There is nothing so wearisome, or so 



destructive to the human mind, as the 
disease called 'Nothing to da' There is 
always and everywhere something to be 
done. There are no two places in this 
world exactly alike in their products, animal, 
vegetable. Or mineral, and the objects you do 
not find in one place you vnU find in another. 
If the eyes be instructed and trained to ob- 
serve what is brought before their gaze, the 
mind is employed, and the feeling of weari- 
ness passes off. One fact follows another; 
a new observation may be tacked on to an 
old observation; the result being not only 
pleasure in discovery, but pleasure in recol- 
lecting and recording." 

Mr. Bnckland was the eldest son of Dr. 
Buckland, Dean of Westminster. He in- 
herited from his father, who was a very 
learned man, a strong taste for physical 
science and natural history : but beyond this, 
home influence proved the moving power 
of his future useful and devoted life. Ona 
of his works is thus dedicated: "A Slight 
Tribute to the Memory of My dear Mother, 
for whose early instruction and parental care 
I owe a debt of gratitude I can never repay ; " 
and on another page we read : " To my excellent 
Father and Mother I owe a good education, 
the most valuable legacy a son can inherit." 



* We hope next month to give a paper by Mr. BuoUand, in which he tells the story of one of his pet 
monkeys. Our illastration is engraved from a photograph from Mr. Samuel A Walker's oolleotion 
of •* Portraits at Home " (280, Be^t Street). 

VOL. XI. VO. m. O 
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He was educated at Winchester College* 
and then at Christ Chorchp Oxford, gaining 
a high position as a stadent. He then 
studied medicine, and became House- Surgeon 
to St George's Hospital. Natural history 
howeyer soon absorbed his mind and at- 
tention, and about the year 1863 he gave 
himself wholly to it. 

No one has done more to popularize the 
subject of fishery cultiyation and preserva- 
tion, not only in England, but throughout 
the civilized world. His advioo was sought 
by the Governments of Bassia» Gbrmany, 
France, America, etc., as well as by our 
colonies. His efforts for the introduotion 
of salmon and trout into the Anstralian 
and New Zealand waters are well known.* 
Several medals and presentations were con- 
ferred on him by distinguished Societies, 
and in 1867 he was appointed Inspector of 
Salmon Fisheries for England and Wales. 
He established, at his own expense, the 
« Museum of Economio Fish Culture," at 
the Boyal Horticultural Gardens; which 
alone entitles him to national gratitude; 
for there can be no doubt that the culture 
of fish, in recent years, resulting from his 
infiuence, has materially added to the supply 



of this cheap and most nutritions food. Bat 
since his death, this national debt has been 
increased by the fact that, according to his 
will, this celebrated, unique, and most vain- 
able museum is bequeathed to the nation; 
and in addition, a sum of £5,000 will* on the 
decease of Mrs. Buckland, be available for 
the purpose of founding a professorship in 
connection with the museum. 

It should be added that Mr. Buckland 
was a student of the Word of God as well 
as a student of His works. He had no sym- 
pathy with those who would reject God*s 
Word for human theories and speculations. 
With him science was, before aU things, the 
handmaid of feligion; in all the moving 
mechanism of the world, he directly traced 
the hand of the Deity, and nothing was more 
abhorrent to his reverent mind than those 
theories of so-called science which dispense 
with a Creator and a Buler. He was devout 
and praciicaL Thus he saysi "I do not 
think too mucH can be written about the 
ever-various and beautiful works of the great 
Creator,*' and then he adds, as expressing the 
benevolent purpose of his life, " I hope by 
my endeavours to reduce my investigations 
to practice for the good of my fellowmen." 



BT THB BEV. 



''Slot out our »tns( of ®ni:'^ 

A HYMN FOR LENT. 

QODrBST THBINO, B.A.» AUTHOB OF "HTICNS AND 8ACBED LTBICS.*^ 




LOT out our sins of old. 

When erst we went astray, 
When, Father, from Thy fold 
We wandered far away; 
O King of Heaven, 
To Thee we cry. 
Ere yet we die. 
To be forgiven. 

In this our honr of need, 
In hope we fly to Thee ; 
Sow in our hearts the seed 
Of bright eternity ; 
O Lord, we pray. 
As morning dew. 
Our strength renew 
From day to day. 



God, by day, by night. 

We lowly bend the knee^ 
Again at dawn of light» 
In deep humility. 
Our voices raise. 
For sins forgiven. 
And hopes of Heaven, 
In prayer and praise. 

Blot out our sins gone by. 
Blot out our sins to-day. 
And others ere we die ; 
And give us, while we pray. 
Undying faith 
In Christ, to see 
The victory 
0*er sin and death. 



* Th^ Firetide for March (London: Home Wardi Office, 1, Paternoster Boildings) contains a giaphie 
and amusing narrative by Mr. Buckland of his Bu^cessfol effort to convey by railway transit a fine live 
salmon from Worcester to the Zoological Grardens. The difficulty of the supphr of water put the Natu- 
ralist's inrentiyeneBS to the severest test. The sketch is aooompanied by a finely eugraved illustration^ 
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BT AQITES OIBERNE, ATTTHOB OV ^'THS TTPWIRD GAZB/* ''tIM TKDDINQTOR's DBBAH,'* 
**STJH, HOOK, AND STARS," BTC. 



OHAPTBB VL 

\/ Jiu i DOWH OH TH» BZACB. 

AvRFM/ ^^^^^ KEYN oould 

J^S^TT wnbleB next day. He 
i^aitf ^ KB^^ wai overpowered by 
^M^^i9^^ drowsy weakness, and 
^f^j^f^ made no effort to leave 

>^ /f^\ bed. Wben Clanrie 
i spoke to him he opened 

his eyes and smiled, but he shut them again 
immediately, and did not seem to wish for 
the trouble of speech. 

I can't make him oat," Martha said in a 
vexed sort of way. " It don't seem natural; 
I can't think why ever he lies there." 

''He hasn't ato any breakfast^" said 
Clarrie, gravely taking np her share of the 
fiunily harden. She was learning to carry 
weights early, poor little maiden. 

"He's in want of some'at bettor than dry 
bread," said Martha, bat he can't have it. 
And I don't see how we're to get dry bread 
either, if he falls ilL Things get worse and 
worse." 

"Mother's nearly done the last bit of 
work," said Clarrie. " Haven't yon, mother P " 

Marina answered with her habitoal " Yes." 

"Mother's worked so hard," saidOlarrie: 
" It's two whole days before the time." 

" Then we shan't get payment for that yet," 
said Martha. " I never knew Mr. Green pay 
a minato sooner than work is due." 

"Shan't I take it back to-day P" asked 
Clarrie. " There's some money owing from 
last time." 

" Oh yes, yoa can take it baok,-~«nd he'll 
pay ihaU Bat he won't give yoa a penny 
more than he's obliged till the day after to- 
morrow." 

Clarrie stood silently looking at Marina's 
thin fingers, steadily stitohing. A stranger, 
seeing for ^e first time that passive silent 
pale woman, woald have foand it difficult to 
picture her as stirred by strong emotion. 
Clarrie in childish fashion recollected the 



preceding evening, and poszled vagoely over 
the contrast. Martha meanwhile moved 
about the room, dusting and patting things 
in order. She was exceedingly neat in her 
ways. The old man lay quietly with half- 
shat eyes, breathing hard in a wearied sort of 
way, and paying no heed to what went on 
about him. 

A rap at the door called for a sharp 
"Come in" from MarUia. A man entered, 
fresh-complexioned, and wearing a good- 
tompered expression. 

" Good-morning," he said cheerfully. 

''Morning," said Martha cartly. 

" I'm come for the rent, missis," he said. 

"That's easy guessed," said Martha. 
"You're a punotoal man." 

" Well, I don't wish to be 'pressing — 
specially with poor folks like yourselves. 
But business is business, and I'm a poor man 
too." 

"You don't look as if you'd got to the 
brink of starvation yet," said Martha. 

"Don't want to either — very particular. 
But it's hand to mouth sort of living, after 
all. Nine ohildrsn, and wife ill, and half my 
lodgers behind with their rent. You're un- 
common regular with yours, missis." 

" Pve got to disappoint yoa to-day," said 
Martha. " I'm two and ninepence halfpenny 
short. Oh yes, we're regular--till now, and 
that isn't our fault either. It's rent first, and 
food second. Some folks 11 put the food first 
and the rent second." 

The man looked from her to Keyn without 
speaking. Martha brought a little brown 
bag, and counted out the money contained 
therein, — a half-crown, and a small silver 
coin or two, and some coppers. 

^ Thaf s all I've got. When more comes in 
yoa'U get the rest It ain't my will to be 
behind-hand." 

"No, I know that." He took the money, 
and held it uneasily. " What* s wrong with 
your old man to-day P ^ 

"How should I know? He isn't as he 
ought to be— that's plahi." 
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•'He's not ill, eh P" 

"Majbe so — ^maybe no. He ain't well" 

Her cortness bafBed the man's kindly- 
meant questions. A word would haye made 
him retam part of the rent for present 
necessities, but that word liartha was too 
proud to speak. He hesitated, looked at the 
money in his hand, glanced dubiously once 
more at Keyn, said ^ Good-day," and took 
himself off. Marina worked on steadily, 
never lifting her eyes. A few hours more of 
such perseverance would suffice to complete 
the task in hand. 

There was nothing to be done indoors, 
and Glarrie felt somewhat at a loss without 
her usual ocoapation of following her grand- 
father. Dry bread formed the mid-day meal, 
— ^not too much of that either. Glarrie ate 
her little share uncomplainingly, and then 
Blipped out of the house for a stroll down to 
the beach. Sometimes Martha objected to 
such a proceeding, but this day the move met 
with no opposition : only Marina whispered; 
^ Gome back soon to take the work," and the 
child answered, " Yes, mother." 

Glarrie made her way slowly to the 
shiogles, and there took shelter in the lee of 
a big boat tilted half over. It had been a 
rough night, and the waves came rolling up 
still, large lazy billows, following one upon 
another and curling over each in turn, with 
slow dignity. 

The waves had always a charm for Glarrie, 
as for so many people, though she scarcely 
knew why. Sometimes, in happier days, she 
had liked to frisk along the foamy margin of 
the water, picking up bits of sea-weed, and 
especially delighted when a larger breaker 
than usual rushed round her ancles, despite 
her efforts to escape. But Glarrie had grown 
of late into a care-burdened little woman, and 
hunger does not bring about a frolicsome 
mood: so she only lay patiently on the stones, 
watching wistfully the heaving of the green 
and brown ocean. 

" What a quiet child ! " a voice said sud- 
denly. " Such a grave pair of eyes. What 
are you doing, you funny little mite 1 " 

Glarrie felt anything rather than funny. 
She raised herself quickly, gazing back at 
the speaker. There were not so very many 
cars between them in age, — only some four 
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or five probably. Glarrie's small figure gave 
her the appearance of being younger than 
she really was, but her face might have 
belonged to almost any period in life. 

The two were a contrast. One sat upon 
the shingle, with her fiided though not 
ragged print frock failing to cover the out- 
stretched little boots, and her old hat falling 
back upon her shoulders. The other stood, 
slender and upright, a lady-like girl in neatly 
fitting brown hoUand, with a shady hat and 
a fringed silk parasol. She was not pretty, 
but her pleasant face bore some promise of 
becoming pretty in time. Who would have 
guessed the two to be nearly related P Who 
would have imagined that the mother of the 
one was first cousin to the other P Yet so it 
was — only neither had the fiunteet suspicion 
of the fact. 

"What are you doing P" asked the young 
lady again. 

" I'm looking at the waves please. Miss,'* 
said Glarrie. 

"Just what I liave been doing," said 
Minnie Glive. "What do the waves say to 
you, when they dash and splash like this P* 

Glarrie had no answer ready. She was not 
distinctly conscious of anything that the 
waves said. 

"They speak to ma," said Minnie Olive, 
her eyes suddenly softening and her voice 
deepening. "Shall I tell you what they 
sayP" 

Glarrie was too shy to invite the confidence, 
but her involuntary glance in the young 
lady's face was eloquent. Down sat Minnie 
Glive on the shingle. 

" Tell me your name first, little girl." 

" Clarrie," was the answer. 

" Glarrie ! Glara I suppose. Glarrie what P 
But never mind— Glarrie will do," continued 
the impulsive girl. "Now Glarriei I'll tell 
you wfalit the waves say. They are very 
grand and powerful and beautiful. But the 
waves did not make themselves ; they were 
made by God. And I know, when I look on 
them, that the Gk)d who made them so beaa- 
tiful must be Himself far more beautiful ; 
and the Gt>d who made them so powerfhl and 
strong must be Himself far more mighty. 
And then the waves seem to whisper to mo 
that the same Grod is my Father; and tbat if 
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He could make the great ocean, it mast be 
such a little easj thing for Him to take care 
of me. I wonder if you love God, Clarrie." 
He don't take care of us," said Clarrie. 

^ Doesn't He P Hoir ia that ? Do yon often 
ask Him?" 

Clarrie conld not say that she did. Her 
ideas on snoh subjects were extremely vague. 
She offered no reply to the question. 

" Now, yon mind," said Minnie Glive, ** you 
mind this, Clarrie,— God doe$ take care of 
you. If He did not you could never have 
lived at all tin now. But perhaps He is not 
taking all the care that He would like to 
take, just because He wants to make you 
think about Him and go to Him for whatever 
yon need." 

Then there was a pause. 

''Are you often down here P " asked Minnie 
Clive. 

" Sometimes," said Clarrie. " When grand- 
father don't want me." 

'' Who is your grandfather, and what does 
he do?" 

" He goes about mending umbrellas," said 
Clarrie. About in the streets." 

If I break my parasol I shall look out for 
him," said Minnie playfully. "I must go 
now, for I see my uncle coming. But 111 
meet you here again some day, Clarrie. 
Mind you listen to what the waves say, — and 
mind you always ask God for what you 
want." 

Minnie rose and went off, not waiting for a 
response. Had she waited she would have 
seen a puzzled look on her companion's face. 
Clarrie made no attempt to detain her, how- 
ever, or to seek fuller explanation. She 
found her feet slowly, and went home, — 
arriving not too soon. 

"So there you are at last. I began to 
think you'd gone and got into mischief," 
said Martha. The work's done, and you 
might have started before now if you hadn't 
loitered. Now be sure you take it careful, 
and don't let it drop in the mud. And you've 
got to have four and sixpence paid you. 
Tell Mr. Green we're in need, and hope he 
won't keep us waiting,— and ask him for 
more work. And don't you go and lose the 
money by the way. See you don't. And 
tell him half the money's due for last time. 



Make him understand that, and he'll pay half 
if he won't pay the whole. Mind you're 
careful." 

Clarrie listened to directions with due 
attention, and lifted the heavy bundle in her 
slender arms. Of hkte, her grandmother's 
increasing infirmities and her mother's 
frequent suffering had made it needful that 
Clarrie should be the messenger on such 
occasions. 



CHAPTER VIL 

MB. GKESK. 

'*Eh? What? Mrs. Bean, did you say? 
Speak up,— I'm a little hard of hearing. 
Speak up, my dear," said a very short, very 
stout, and very red-faced man, owner of a 
good-sized shop in a certain back street ; the 
windows of the shop being full of cheap 
ticketed goods. Clarrie had timidly pushed 
open the swing door, and stood facing him. 
''Mrs. Beanl Don't know aoything about 
Mrs. Bean. Must be a mistake. No, not 
Mrs. Lean either. You'd better go some- 
where else." 

Clarrie was not startled by this reception, 
being used to the manner of it. Mr. Green 
never recognised any face that he had not 
eeen at least a dozen times; and Marina 
Keyn had worked for him only during a few 
weeks. 

''Mrs. Keyn, please sir," said Clarrie, 
trying to raise her voice. "And I've brought 
the skirts home, please,— aiid» please sir, 
could mother be paid ? " 

"Could what?" 

" Could mother be paid, please sir, 'cause 
grandfather is ill and we're run short. 
Mother is Mrs. Keyn, please sir." 

"Keyn I skirts! Oh ah, to be sure. 
Promised 'em by to-day, eh P " 

" No, sir, — ^by the day after to-morrow." 

"£h? I'm a little deaf," said Mr. Green, 
putting his ear down. 

*' She promised them by the day after to- 
morrow, sir," spoke out the timid little 
maiden. "But she's got them done, and* 
please sir, could mother be paid ? " 

" Ha, ha,— always in a hurry for that," said 
stout Mr. Green, rubbing his hands together, 
as if it were not at all a bad joke. " Always 
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in a hnrry for that. But bnsiness is basiness, 
and agreements are agreements. I always 
keep mine— always— stick to *6m like a limpet 
to the rock, and don't budge for anything 
nor anybody. Day after to*morrow was the 
time fixed: Day after to-morrow yoa can 
come again. Good afternoon." 

Clarrie was dismayed. Her heart rose 
into her throat, and tears filled her eyes. 
She could only get out one beseeching, 
"Please!" 

••Eh, whatP How now! Tears P Why, it 
isn't the day. An agreement's an agree- 
ment," said Mr. Green. "Make a bargain 
and stick to it That's mi/ rule, and it's a 
good rule too." 

" Please— said Clarrie, " Pi^ow^-" 

••HeyP Speak up. I'm not the grand 
Turk, — ^3rou're in no danger of being eaten. 
Everybody's got a right to speak up in this 
. country. Hey P What's it all about P " 

Grandfather 's ill," said Clarrie, dropping 
two tears •• And we haven't got any money 
at all, — and grandmother can't pay all the 
rent—" 

Mr. Green listened with a touch of im- 
patience. •'Yes, yes, yes, — ^that's always the 
tale, my dear. Sometimes it's father ill, 
and son^etimes it's mother. Sometimes it's 
twelve children, and sometimes it's a cripple. 
I don't know what the world's a coming to : 
no, that I don't. Well, well, give me your 
mother's work, and let's see how it's done. 
Humph, — fair — pretty fair. I've got better 
hands than she— ever so much better. But 
she can't help that, of course. She does her 
best I don't doubt, — always give folks the 
credit of that, you know. Well, well— well, 
well— I don't like changing— it isn't my way. 
Make a rule and stick to it,— that's what I 
say. But I suppose— just for this once — 
well, how much is it ? Two and threepence, 
eh P She don't get so much done as many do. 
Slow hand — ^very slow. Yes, it was to be 
two and threepence." 

•• It's four and sixpence, please sir," said 
Clarrie. •'Mother didn't have the two and 
threepence last time, 'cause you wasn't here, 
and they said she was to wait till we brought 
back these." 

••Don't like ^hoJL way of managing. It's 
worse than any," said Mr. Green, with a 
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frown, and he walked straight away u> the 
back of the shop, leaving the child standing 
near the door. Clarrie oould hear his Toice 
first asking questions, then giving somebody 
a sound rating The ••somebody" was in- 
visiblei and made no reply. Mr. Green came 
back, redder in the faoe than ever. 

••There I " he said. •• Here's yoor foorand 
sixpence. And you remember— another time 
you needn't put off till the next batch of 
work's done. I don't oare who says it, — ^yoa 
needn't pot off. Just you wait or call again. 
Thm's a penny for your own sdf, to get 
lollypops with. Now you go akmg.^ 

Clairie's thanks, if subdued in tone, were 
hearty. •• Stop," said Mr. Green, as she was 
turning away, "don't your mother want 
some more work P " 

Clarrie had actually forgotten. She was 
soon on her journey homeward, bearing a 
new bundle about as big as the last. The 
money had been by Mr. Gkeen's advice 
packed safely away inside the bundle : so her 
mind was at rest about it. 

But the walk back seemed very long. 
Clarrie's feet lagged increasingly. She had 
passed street after street, yet many streets 
lay before her. 

•'Knives and scissors to g^ind? Knives 
and scissors to grind P Any knives and 
scissors to grind to-day P " 

How sharply and cheerily the sound broke 
upon her ears. Clarrie lifted her head, and 
saw the grave man pushing the grinding- 
machine, and the boy with empty sleeves 
walking blithely at his side. Somebody at a 
window signed to them to stop^ and a servant 
came out with knives to be sharpened. The 
man placed himself in position, and soon a 
blade was whirring against the n^udly 
revolving wheel. Clarrie stood listening, on 
the other side of the way, and suddenly 
Willie caught sight of her. He was by her 
side in a moment. 

•'Why, you're that very same little girl," 
he cried. "You're darrie, ain't youP" 
Clarrie nodded. •• And Tve told mother all 
about yon, and she'll like to see you ever aa 
Why haven't you never been ? " 

"I haven't been nowhere," said Clarrie. 
••Only down on the beach. Grandfather 
can't go out." 
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"He looked bad thafc day. I say, you've 
got a bimdle 'most as big as yourael^ I wish 
I had an arm* and Fd help you carry iC 

* It's woric for mother," said Glanie. 

" You'll come,— eh P" said Willie, looking 
at her with his bright eyes. Mother 'd 
like to see you. Mind I " 

" Pil come," responded Glarrie. 

"What a poor little thin mite of a morsel 
you are!" said Willie compassionately. 
' Why, you hayen't got no flesh at all on 
your litfcle bones." 

Clarrie was resting her bundle on a step. 
She felt in no hurry to make a fresh start. 

"WiUie," she said wistfully, -I'd Uke to 
ask you something. Was it God Almighty 
as made you give us that bread P " 

Willie seemed taken aback by the question. 
He stared hard at Clarrie. 

" Grandfather wasn't sure,** added Clarrie, 
and a serious expression came over Willie's 
face. 

- Tes, it vjot!* he said with much emphasis. 

If God hadn't made me and mate want to 
help yon, we wouldn't have thought of such 
a thing — ^not we." 

^Grandmother soys nobody cares," re- 
marked Clarrie, reverting to oft-heard words. 
Cares about what P" 

*• Why, when we're hungry," said Clarrie. 

-I suppose mate and I cared," said 
Willie, with quickness. ''And mother always 
cares. And God cares more than anybody. 
Don't your grandmother know that P " 

Clarrie shook her head. 
Why, one 'ud take her for a born heathen," 
said Willie. 

What's a heathen? " inquired Clarrie. 

" A fellow as prays to wooden idols, 'cause 
he don't know any better. There's mate 
a' beckoning to me." 

"Grandmother don't pray to wooden 
idols," said Clarrie. '< I don't know what 
woqden idols are, but she hasn't got nona 
Only she says nobody cares— and grandfather 
he says God Abnighty won't fonake His 
creatures." 

" Well, your grandfather's got the best of 
the matter. You come and see mother, and 
shell t^ you more. I mustn't stop now. 
Male wants io go on. Mind you come to 
mothac" 



Clarrie watched him bounding away, and 
resumed her own walk. The little interview 
had cheered her up, and she felt better able 
to proceed: but the tired feeling soon came 
back, and the brief glow gave place to re- 
newed sleepiness; The day was very warm, 
and the burden in her arms seemed to grow 
heavier each minute. Clarrie stood still and 
went on again, stood still and started anew, 
and finally came to a hopeless pause. Back, 
arms, and legs were aching past endurance, 
and her head swam, and her eyes refused to 
keep open. It was a very quiet side-street 
through which she was passing, and the 
temptation to take a little rest proved 
irresistible. 

- Just one moment^* pleaded the child to 
herself. She sat down on the lowest' step of 
a small house, outside the door, placed her 
bundle on the step above, clasped her arms 
round it, laid her weary little head ui>on it, 
and remembered no more. 



CHAPTBE Vin. 

A DABK WALK. 

"MovB on," said a policeman's gruff vmoo. 
" What are you doing hereP Move on I " 

A dazzling flash firom the i>oliceman's 
lantern brought Clarrie with a start to her 
feet. She was utterly bewildered. How she 
had come there, and what had brought her 
into such a position, she had not at the mo- 
ment the faintest idea. Terror-stricken and 
quaking she stood before the awfal figure 
of the big policeman. It was almost dark, 
and the blue glimmer of a star overhead 
contrasted with the yellow glare of a neigh- 
bouring gas-lamp. 

"Who are youP What's your nameP" 
asked the man. 

Clarrie gathered up all her energies and 
fled. She had not the faintest doubt that 
his intention was there and then to haul her 
off to prison. Like a hunted hare, panting 
for breath, quivering in every muscle, she 
rushed wildly through street after street, 
giving little heed to her course, but instinc- 
tively taking the right direction. 

More than one policeman tried to stop her, 
thereby adding to her overpowering alarm: 
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more than one boy shouted after her, and 
eyen gave chase : but her terror-winged steps 
distanced them all. 

Street after street was passed, and she 
never slackened in her speed. Once she 
rashed against a stout old gentleman, 
treading on his gouty toes and almost 
upsetting his equilibrium. He seized her by 
the shoulder and gave her a little shake, 
with an indignant remark about» "these 
wild girls 1" but she broke from him to 
pursue her way, and two more turns brought 
her to the oourt where she lived. 

Glarrie I i " Martha said, as she dashed in. 
<* What on earth have you been after P ' Some 
mischief, I'll be bound ! What's the matter? " 

For Glarrie stood with eyes wide and fixed, 
her breath coming in hard sobs, each 
straggling up with pain and difficulty from 
the little heaving chest. Why, you've been 
having a race," said Martha, greatly dis- 
pleased. " Naughty girl that you are ! " 

"What has happened, Glarrie P" asked 
Marina's softer voice. 

"0 mother I mother!" 

It was all Glarrie coald say. Breath 
served no further, and at that moment a 
recollection had come to her which filled her 
with horror. She grew white to the lips, 
and dire dismay crept into her open eyes. 

*'0 mother!" 

Martha went to her side, took her arm, 
and gave her a shake. 

" Now, Glarrie, no nonsense ! Have it out 
this minute. What have you been and 
done?" 

" O mother, — ^it*s gone," said Glarrie, in an 
agony. 

"Not the money!" said Martha, for 
Marina sat looking, but made no response. 
" Not the money, Glarrie I You don't mean 
you've gone and lost that! Speak out this 
minnte, child. Give me the four and six- 
pence. Do you hear? Give it me, or I'll " 

^It's gone," said Glarrie. "0 mother, 
it's all gone." 

Glarrie gasped and struggled for breath to 
cry in her dire distress, and the sobs came 
slowly with a grating sound. Marina made 
one quick movement, as if she would have 
liked to start forward and defend her child, 
— only she did not. Martha's face darkened, 
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and a scowl crept over it. She took Glarrie 
in both hands, and shook her fiercely. 

" You dare, Glarrie ! You dare to tell me 
it's gone! You naughty, wicked, shameful 
girl you I And we a starving for the want of 
it. You're a disgrace to your mother and 
all of us. I've a mind to turn yon out of 
doors, and never set eyes on you again. 
You naughty, wicked child youl " 

The words were uttered in a tremulous 
passion which lessened their force, but to 
Glarrie they sounded terrible; and the 
violent shake accompanying nearly took 
away all remnants of breath and sense. The 
moment Martha's hands released her she 
dropped to the ground, the room and all it 
contained seeming to whirl and darken. 
Martha's fary lessened, and Keyn sat up 
slowly on his bed. 

" What are you after with the child, Patty P 
D'you want to kill her P " 

" She ain't in no danger of being killed," 
said Martha curtly, yet with a touch of 
shamefacedness. " Get up, Glarrie." 

But Glarrie lay still. Martha pulled her 
up with a jerky and set her on her feet, — a 
dazed white child, with fixed eyes and 
panting breath. 

" Now Glarrie, you stand and just listen to 

VMM »» 

me. 

A command easy to give but not easy to 
obey. Glarrie staggered and clutched at the 
air for support, with a fiightened moan of — 
''0 mother !" — and the next instant Marina's 
arms were folded round her. 

"Now, Marrie, I'm not going to have 
her petted and cosseted for being a naughty 
girl." 

" She can't stand," was Marina's response 
to this. 

Then you just set her on a chair and let 
her alone." 

Marina found it not possible to obey the 
injunction. Glarrie broke into a convulsion 
of childish crying, and clung to her mother 
with all her force. Martha tried to pull them 
asunder, but had to give it up. Marina stood 
quite still with a dewy softness in her large 
black eyes, as she held the trembling weeping 
child. Keyn sat looking at them sorrowfully. 

"Don't you worry her," he said. "I 
shouldn't wonder but she couldn't help it. 
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Things '11 come right somehow. It's no 
manner of nse to fret." 

Clarrie's got to tell ns where the money's 
gone/' said Martha. " We're wasting a deal 
of time, doing nothing. And there's the 
work too,— why hasn't she hroaght that P " 

" Shell tell now/' said Keyn enconraging- 
ly. '* She'll tell now, like a good girl. Eh, 
Glarrie P— how was it P " 

The facts of the case were not easily 
ohtained, Glarrie conld no more cease 
sobhing than a river can cease flowing, and 
her recollections were bewildered. She only 
knew she had had the bundle with the money 
safely packed inside; and she knew she had 
been very sleepy, and had sat down jnst for 
a moment to rest. The next event of which 
she had been conscious was the policeman 
speaking in a gruff voice, and she had run 
straight home as &st as possible, frightened 
alike at him and at the darkness. But the 
thought of the bundle had never occurred to 
her, until her eyes fell upon her mother's &ce. 

" Was it by you when you woke P " asked 
Marina. 

Clarrie did not know. She had at the 
moment of awaking utterly forgotten its 
existence. It might or might not have been. 

" Depend upon it, it was stolen while she 
was asleep," said Martha. ''The policeman 
would have told her to take it along with her 
if it had been there." 

'* You're not sure/' said Keyn. " She went 
off so quick, — and he mightn't have seen in 
the dark." 



"I couldn't be more sure/' said Martha 
shortly. But Marina rose, and took down an 
old bonnet from a peg. 

*' What are you after now ? " asked Martha. 

"Fm going to the place, to see for myself. 
If the bundle is thwe, it won't be left till the 
morning/' 

"It won't be lefb till now," said Martha. 
" And you're not fit to walk — more than a 
baby/' 

" rU manage/' responded Marina. Glarrie 
must tell me where she sat down." 

" mother, I'll come and show you. Td 
a deal rather," said Glarriei fearing indeed to 
fftce anew the big policeman, but dreading 
yet more to be left behind with her grand- 
mother. " ril show you where it was." 

Some demurring took place, and then the 
two started together. Marina had walked 
little for years past, partly on account of the 
suffering involved by her lameness, partly 
on account of her nervous shrinking from 
observation. This evening excursion was a 
great effort to her. She did not limp 
greatly, but her movements were slow and 
laboured. Glarrie looked pitifully up from 
time to time into the patient &oe by her 
side, realizing the results of her own heed- 
lessness. The time that it had taken her 
to rush home was not a quarter of the 
time that it took them now tu walk back 
to the spot, — but the spot at length was 
reached. 

Martha and Marina's fears proved too true. 
No bundle, alas, was to be seen. 
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III. Jhb J^assion op ^esus. 

THE GARDEN. 




BESTUNG in agony, 

Wrestling alone ; 
Weazy .for human love. 
Finding none. 



While over Olivet 
Sleeps the moonlight, 

Whose is that broken prayer 
Troubling night? 



What aze those drops of Uood 

Falling like rain ? 
Wrong from that heart of Thine, 
Man of pain ? 

Anguish unspeakable 

Writ on Thy brow,— 
Suppliant Sufferer, 

Who art Thou? 

Hark, in thy bosom^s depths 
Speaks He to thee, 
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" Child of My djing lore, 
Follow Me. 

Shall I not drink the enp 
My Father gave?— 
Drink it, whan drinking it 
Thee will Mvef 

Buffeted, spitted on, 
Loaded with seomB, 
Smitten, seonrged, pnxple-robed. 
Crowned with thonu: 

Onward to Gk)lgotha; 
Therelmnst die; 
All for the love of thee : 
It is L" 



THE SEVEN WORDS UPON THE CROSa 

Kailed to the bitter wood ; . 

Kever a groan : 
Bearing our gnilt and sin, 

Not His own. 

Bun of my sonl, oanst Thou 

Soffer eclipse ? 
What words are those icom Thy 

Qoivering lips? 

«< Father, foigive them,*' the 

Croflified prays : 
And Him the Father heai»— 

Hears always. 

Listen, the dying thiel 

For meroy sighs : 
Cahnly He pzomisei 

Paradise. 

Two from His pierodd feet 

Cannot depart — 
Listen, He speaks and knits 

Heart to heart. 

Darkness wraps earth and sky : 

Night at midday : 
Moments like centories 

Pass away. 

Hark, through the gloom is heard 
One dreadful ory — 
Thou hast forsaken Me, 
Father, why?" 

Oh that abandonment ! 

Oh death accursed I 
What means that plaint of woe-» 

That •« I thirst*'? 



Hark, « It is finished." Thy 

Warfare is done ; 
Death and hell grappled with; 

Victory won. 

Father, I breathe to Thee 
That Thou hast given." 
Now is there peace betwixt 
Earth and heaven. 



THE APPEAL. 

Child of My agonies. 
Bought with My blood, 
Bansomed from Satan's thrall. 
Bayed for God; 

«« Come to Me, weary one. 

Come to My breast : 
Here in My bleeding wounds 

Hide and rest. 

•* Come to My Father's feet. 
Come without fear : — 

I am thy Advocate, 
Always near. 

••Drink of the Spirit's grace. 
All things are thine : 

I am thy heritage, 
Thou art Mine.'* 



THE RESPONSE. 

Y«A, Lord, I give myself 

Wholly to Thee : 
Only Thy priceless love 

Give Thou me. 

All I have, all I am. 

Body and soul. 
Nothing refuse I Thee ; 

Take the whole. 

Only abide with me, 

Lord, to the end ; 
Jesus, Emmanuftl, 

Saviour, Friend. 

And when Thy time is come. 

Let me adore 
Thee in Thy home of light 

EvQimore* 
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F we have repented, onr ap* 
proach to Ood has been 
characterized by Faith in 
His Being. 

We have come to God, 
believing that He is (Heb. 
xi. 6). The man who has 
not repented, may kneel in Gk)d*a presence 
and exclaim, ^'Ood be mercifnl to me a 
sinner!" but "God is not in all his 
thonghts." It is easy to feel the influence 
of the eye of man resting npon ns ; bnt it 
requires an act of faith, spiritual faith, to 
realize the existence of God — ^the simple 
truth, " Thou artr It is easy to say, " I 
believe in God." Thousands of tmbelievers 
eay this. And the formality of the profes- 
sion is evident, because they never repent. 
The true penitent acts under the conviction, 
"Thou Godseestme." 

If we have repented, our confessions of 
sin have been tbuthful. 

We have felt that we were dealing with 
an Omniscient Spirit, "from whom no 
secrets are hid." We have desired to make 
no reservation. This is not natural. Man 
labours to hide himself from his brother 
man. He labours to hide himself from 
himself. Ghreater still is hid folly: he 
whispers to his troubled conscience, " QoA 
hath forgotten; He hideth His Face; He 
will never see it." Onr first parents " hid 
themselves from the presence of the Lord 
God ; " and when summoned from their 
hiding-place, they feared to make a full 
confession. This was natural to man 
fallen. It is natural still. But the lip that 
Grace hath touched with a live coal from 
the altar where the Great High Priest 
has made an all-sufficient Atonement will 
not shrink from unfolding the history of 
every 9wrei sin. 



If we have repented, we have HmiBLED 
ourselves before God. 

Truthful confession cannot but be accom- 
panied with humility. Thoughts of vanity, 
pride, and self-sufficiency, indicate ignor- 
ance, at least, of our real character. Did 
man know himself, he would, like Job, 
"abhor himself, and repent in dust and 
ashes ; " like Isaiah, he would exclaim, 
" Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I 
am a man of unclean lips : ... for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts." It is the spiritual eye alone that 
can see " the King, the Lord of Hosts ; " 
and he who sees will contend with Paul for 
the right he claimed to describe himself as 
" the chief of sinners." 

But especially, if we have repented, our 
earnest plea has been for Mebct — ^Mergt 

FOB MeBCT'S sake. 

This was emphatically the plea of the 
Prodigal Son in the Parable. "Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son." 

B*epentance has its progressive stages. 
In its first stage the penitent is always at 
a loss to understand how the free, sove- 
reign grace of God pardons sin " without 
money and without price." He is strongly 
disposed to the doctrine of Penance. 
Coming to himself in the far country, he 
is prone to regard the Gospel invitation as 
a call from God to consult ahmt coming to 
terms, — terms on which pardon may be 
hoped for, — whereas the terms are already 
settled. His language is, " Am I not to 
repent fte/ore I approach my heavenly 
Father, in the Name of Christ ? Am I 
not to prepare myself for coming ? Am I 
not to weep more, and feci more, and lie a 
little lower and longer in the dust P " 
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This experience the Prodigal shared. 
He resolved before he set out on his jonr- 
neyhome to entreat his father to make 
him as one of his hired servants/' He 
felt that was all he was justified in expect- 
ing even from his father. Between hope 
and fear he travelled on till the meeting 
took place. " His father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him." JNbu7 it was, when the 
warm heart of the father was throbbing 
against the penitent heart of the son, — 
when child and parent were locked in mn- 
tnal embrace, — the meditated confession, 
the sorrow for sin which had been welling 
np from the depths of his soul all the way 
home, found utterance. We notice the 
omission of the clause, which doubt and 
misgiving had induced him to frame, — 
" Make me as one of thy hired servants." 
This could form no part of a plea for Mercy 
for Mercy's sake, addressed to one who 
had given such proofs that he delighted in 
mercy. Forgiveness is sealed without a 
moment's delay; all the forfeited privi- 
leges of sonship are restored ; and now we 
behold Bepentance in its last stage, mani- 
festing itself as sorrow for tin pardoned. 
With tenfold meaning attaching to the 
words, the Prodigal pours forth his whole 
soul in the tonching accents, " Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son." 

The " earthly story" should guard every 
spiritual prodigal against resting in the 
Hrst stage of Repentance. We are to expect 
the pardon of sin, not as the reward of 
Merit, not as the result of Discipline, but 
simply as the act of Mebct. Mercy is 
the door through which the penitent mnst 
pass. Ood's great act of Mercy, in the 
gift of His dear Son, has thrown open the 
door. The door was shut. ''Cherubim, 
and a flaming sword which turned every 
way, kept the way of the tree of life" 
(Gen. iii. 24). No man could open the 
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door. No claim to enter could be estab- 
lished. Grace hath overcome the difficulty. 
Grace points the sinner to Jesus, ^'the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life," through 
whom access" may be found to the 
Father. Grace proclaims a new command- 
ment, — This is His commandment. That 
we should believe on the Name of His Son 
Jesus Christ " (1 St. John iii. 23). Blessed 
are they that do this commandment ; they 
have "right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city 
(Rev. xxii. 14). Grace meets every fear 
with a "Fear not!" Grace tells us all 
things are fob us— an Almighty Father, an 
Almighty Saviour, an Almighty Spirit! 
Cleaving to the Cross of Christ, the sinner 
looks to the mercy-seat; and Mercy de- 
scends to meet him, with the gracious 
words upon her lips, " As many as received 
Him, to them gave He power," — right, pri- 
vilege, — " to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on His Name " (St. 
John i. 12). "Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God." 

"The Sons of God!" This is the 
privilege of the pardoned penitent, who 
pleads for " Mercy for Mercy's sake." Is 
it not a marvel of Grace? When the 
Danish missionaries in India were trans- 
lating a Catechism, with some of the con- 
verted natives by their side, they came to 
a part where it was spoken of as* the 
privilege of Christians to be made the sons 
of Gx)d. One of the natives, startled at so 
bold a saying, as he thought it, exclaimed 
earnestly: — " It is too much, — ^let us rather 
translate it, ' T/tey %ha\l he permitted to kiss 
His feet/ " Truly it is wonderful. Angels 
may well desire to look into these things. 
But not more wonderful than true ! The 
earthly story evidently bears this heavenly 
spiritual meaning. The parent, who has 
been injured and grieved by an erring 
child, finds no difficulty, no hindrance, to 
prevent a full and free pardon and reetonu 
tion of his penitent offspring to his affeo> 
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tions. He rfjoices to make it known. So, 
if we draw near the mercy-seat of our 
Heavenly Father, all things will plead for 
ns. If, with a lively faith in Christ's 
merits, we ask for "Mercy for Mercy's 
sake," a witness we cannot donbt, the 
witness of the Spirit of God, bearing 
witness with onr spirits, that we are the 
children of Gbd, will assure us oar sins, 
which are many, are all forgiven, and in re- 
alising this assurance love will be kindled, 
whilst Repentance will be deepened. 

Bunyan tells of his Pilgrim, when he lost 
bis burden at the Cross, " He looked and 
looked again, even till the springs that 
were in his head sent the waters down his 
cheeks." This is Bepentance: tears of 
joy: — "as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing: " 
— ^the spirit filled with pleasing grief and 



mournful joy. Repentance itself becomes 
a privilege. It is a holy sorrow : and since 
holiness is another word for happiness, it 
is a holy joy. It is a holy sorrow, because 
the sin we lament and condemn has been 
our own. It is a holy joy^ because the sin 
has hQen pardoned. 

" I shall not live long in the world," said 
an aged saint of Gk)d, "and I am preparing 
to bid adieu to many things I like, and to 
many persons, whom I love: but there is 
one thing to which I must bid adieu in the 
world, to which my heart clings, and to 
part with it will cause me as deep, perhaps 
a deeper sorrow, than anything else I can 
experience : and that is, to bid an eternal 
adieu to sweet and blessed Penitence ! " 

Let our question for Lent be this, " Itave 
toe Eepented ? " 
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IHE BiBhop of Manchester, 
Dr. Fraser, is one of the 
most active and energetic 
members of the Episcopal 
bench. He has an appetite 
for hard work which never 
seems satisfied, even in a 
diocese which includes one of the busiest and 
most crowded centres of English commercial 
life. 

T}ie Bishop was bom at Frestbury, near 
Cheltenham, in 1818, and educated at Shrews- 
bury. He gained a fellowship at Oxford, and 
remained there till 1847, when he became 
rector of the small parish of Cholderton, 
Wiltshire. After thirteen years he went to 
Upton Nervet, Berkshire, another small 
villaga Daring these years of rural life he 
took great interest in educational questions, 
acted as a commissioner, and exercised con- 
siderable influence on the Qovemment 
measures adopted. In 1870 he was made 
Bishop of Manchester; and during the ten 
years since that date he has consecrated 
nearly ninety churches, ordained 300 clergy- 
men, and confirmed more than 100,000 
catechumens. 



An item of autobiography fell from the 
Bishop in a recent speech, which will interest 
our refers. The Bishop said that his father, 
who was a man of active mind, had invested 
his means in iron and stone mining in the 
Forest of Dean district; but most of what he 
had was lost, and he died soon afterwards 
leaving a family of seven. At this period he 
(the speaker) was fourteen years of age. His 
mother was a woman of sound sense, and one 
who would do anything for her children.- 
She said: "I cannot give these lads of mine 
a large fortune ; but, by denying myself a 
bit and living quietly, I can give them all a 
good education." She did so, and he did not 
understand how she managed it. By God's 
providence, he had that mother stUl spared 
to him. She was now paralysed, speechless, 
and helpless, but every day when he went 
into her room and looked on her sweet faoe^ 
he thought gratefully of all he owed to her, 
of what he was, and of what he had been 
enabled to do." 

The Rev. John Edward Blakeney, D.D., 
was ordained in 1849 by the Bishop of Ripon. 
After three years work in the neighbourhood 
of Bradford, he removed to Christ Church, 
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Glaoghton. His labours here were widely 
appreciated, and in 1860, when he became 
incumbent of Sb. Paul's* Sheffield, he was 
presented with valuable testimonials in recog- 
nition of "his soundness in the fidth, his 
ability as a preacher, his activity as a pastor, 
his kindness to the poor and young, and his 
sincerity as a friend." 

For nearly seventeen years Mr. Blakeney 
worked with great zeal in St. Paul's Parish, 
freeing the church from debt, thoroughly 
restoring the building, and organising various 
meetings and agencies |or t^he purpose of 
influencing the people. The handsome 
schools and club-rooms, erected at a cost of 
about £5000, without a grant from any 
Society, formed a noble result of his activity. 

In 1877, upon the elevation of Dr. Eowley 
Hill to the see of Sodor and Man, Dr. 
Blakeney was promoted to the vicarage of 
Sheffield. The appointment gave great 
satisfaction to his townsmen, who showed 
their gratification in a very substantial man- 
ner. Dr. Blakeney is an Hon. Canon of 
York, and also holds the office of Bural 
Dean. It is worthy of note that during his 
ministry at St. Paul's he raised upwards of 
£27,000 for various parochial objects. 

The Dean of Eipon, the Very Rev. W. R. 
Fremantle, D.D., was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he gained a fellow- 
ship in 1831. After spending a few years at 
Swanboume, Pitchcott, and Godalming, he 
took charge of West Street Chapel, in the 
Seven Dials, London, where he worked with 
-intense ardour among the poorest of the 
poor. In 1841 he was appointed Rector of 



Middle and East Glaydon,and some time after- 
wards became an Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Rural Deaa»in which 
capacities he exercised an important influ- 
ence. The Church Missionary Society, the 
Bible Society, and the Jews' Society, found in 
Canon Fremantle a warm supporter, and he 
has frequently visited diflWrent parts of the 
country to advocate their claims. He is an 
eloquent preacher and speaker. 

In 1876 he was promoted to the Deanery 
of Ripon, where his energetie labours have 
won the affection of all with whom he has 
been brought into contacts Dr. Fremantle 
has published several works, the best known 
of which are " Memoirs of Spencer Thorn- 
ton," "Eastern Churches," and "From 
Athens to Rome." 

The Rev. Henry Baker Tristram, LL.D., 
P.R.S., Canon of Durham, is the author of 
several deeply interesting volumes on the 
manners and customs of Bible lands. He is 
an ardent student of natural history, and 
has done much to popularise the science. 
His "Natural History of the Bible," "Bible 
Places; or, The Topography of the Holy 
Land," "Land of Israel," and "Winter Ride 
in Palestine," are the fruit of his repeated 
journeys in the Holy Land. But Canon Tris- 
tram is not only a distinguished author. He 
is also a zealous worker in the diocese of 
Durham, where he holds the offices of Rural 
Dean and Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society : and it should be added that he has 
materially promoted the interests and pros- 
perity of Durham College, in which he takes 
the deepest interest. 



IHERE are no songs comparable to 
the songs of Sion; no orations equal 
to those of the prophets; and no 
politics like those which the Scrip- 
tures teach. — MiZioT*. 



m 



Cnisft anil ^belitenrt^ 

[HEN we cannot see our way, 
Let us trust and still obey; 
He Who bids us forward go, 
Will not fail the way to show. 




ilooft for tbt ^vmlic^bU 

|0n will excuse me, if I ask yon 
to look out for the sunlight the 
Lord sends into your days," 
said a deep thinker; and very 
needful is the precept. We are 80*apt to 
note the dark days, rather than those more 
common days of sunshine. And it is one 
of the distinguishing charaoteristicB of a 
Christian that he abounds in thanJuguF 
ings. 
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^Y^maA Cooper: 

FROM SCEPTICISM TO CHRISTIANITY: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BT THE BEY. CHABLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOB Or "THB WAT HOMl/' ITC 



CHAPTBB m. 

X^^^Mn^^GK PUBSUIT Of KirOVLBDOl. 

HILE toiling at the *' art, 
^a^fJwmkJ^^^^^ and mystery of 
^^Ls'^^^Jm^^ ahoemakiiig/' Thomas 
\^ S^ mm '^^y Cooper began in earnest 
^^yS ^By tliat intellectaal life which 
^Tf finds solace in books: and 
experience shows how 
much enjoyment the humblest artisan may 
command by simply substituting pleasures 
which are refined and economical for those 
which are gpross and costly. ^To the end of 
my short shoemaker's life, I oould never earn 
more than about ten shillings weekly," he 
tells us. ''But what glorious years were 
those years of self-denial and earnest mental 
toil, firom the age of nearly nineteen to nearly 
three-and-twenty, that I sat and worked in 
that comer of my poor mother's lowly home I 
How I wish I could begin life anew, just at 
the end of them, and spend the after years 
more wisely ! ** 

When he had discovered that knowledge is 
power, there was some danger of bis gaining 
mental strength on the one hand while he 
degenerated into a mere worshipper of intel- 
lect on the other. He became acquainted 
with a young man whose tastes were similar 
to his own, and the two devoted all the time 
they could secure to literary studies. To his 
rustic neighbours Mr. Cooper now presented 
a singular spectacle. They thought, with 
some reason, that a youth who earned less 
than two shillings a day at making shoes 
should talk like other shoemakers; but the 
speech of their strange neighbour was in 
accordance with the standard rules of pro- 
nunciation. He went straight forward, how- 
ever, without regarding the criticisms of 
those who failed to understand him. 

His energy and determination in the pur- 
suit of knowledge became truly extraordinary. 
He had read in Drew's Imperial Magazine an 
account of the life of Dr. Samuel Lee, Pro- 



fessor of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and a scholar, it was said, in more 
than a dozen languages. Lee had been 
apprenticed to a carpenter at eleven years 
old, had bought Buddiman's "Latin Budi- 
ments ** on an old bookstall for a trifle, and 
learnt the whole book by heart. He had 
stepped on, from "Corderius's Colloquies" 
to CsBsar, and from Csdsar to Virgil; and 
had learnt to read Greek, Hebrew, fmd 
Syriac, all from self -tuition, by the time he 
was five or six-and-twenty. Yet he was 
ignorant of English grammar and arithmetic ! 

" I said in my heart, ' If one man can teach 
himself a language, another can.' I thought 
it possible that by the time I reached the 
age of twenty-four I might be able to master 
the elements of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French ; might get well through Euclid, and 
through a course of algebra; might commit 
the entire ' Paradise Lost,' and seven of the 
best plays of Shakspeare, to memory: and 
might read a large and solid course of history 
and of religious evidences; and be well 
acquainted also with the current literature of 
the day." 

He began to carry out his resolves : Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French grammars were 
alike mainly committed to memory. At 
breakfast and dinner his eyes were almys on 
a book; and during work he was repeating 
audibly declensions and coigugations, rules 
of syntax, or propositions of Euclid. He 
thoroughly mastered CsBsar De Bello Gal- 
ileo." ''I found myself able to read page 
after page, with scarcely more than a glance, 
now and then, at the dictionary. I remember 
well my first triumphant feeling of this kind. 
I sat on Pingle Hill ; it was about five in the 
morning; the sun shone brightly; and as I 
lifted my eyes from the classic page of the 
great conqueror of the Ghrals and Helvetians, 
and they fell on the mouldering pile called 
the 'Old Hair— part of which had been a 
stronghold of John of Graunt, and of one of 
the barons in the reign of Stephen — said to 
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ABCH, dedicated by Bomi^as to Mars, 
the fabulous god of war, was the first 
month of the Boman year, which had 
at first bat ten months. Noma, the 
second Boman king, added Jannaiy 
and Febroaiy to the calendar, thus 



making twelve. 

March has been well described as Natare*s Old 
Forester, going through ^e woods and dotting the 
trees with green, to mark out the spots where the 
fatore leaves are to be hong. The days are length- 
ening, and the cottagers begin to talk about the 
healthy look of the up-coming peas, and the pro- 
mise of a dish of early spinach. 

Violets impregnate the March winds with their 
fragrance ; and but for thus betraying themselves, 
the places where they nestle together would not 
always be found. The flowers of grace in *' the 



^ THE JAONTH. 

garden of the Lord " are always retiring ; but theur 
sweetness, like the Saviour's presence, ** cannot be 
hid." Daisies are also now in bloom. ** The daisy 
is such a wanderer,'* says a quaint old writer, 
*'that it must have been one of the first flowers 
that strayed and grew outside the garden of Eden." 
Great was Ghaucer's love for these little ** stars of 
the earth." He tells us how he rose early in the 
morning, and went out again in the evening, to see 
the day's eye " open and shut, and that he often 
lay down on his dde to watch it unfold. To him 
too it spake of the great Easter festival, and he 
penned some sweet thoughts suggested by the 
daisy's " resurrection." 

Among our Saxon forefathers, March bore the 
name of LeneUmonat^ — that is, length-month,— in 
reference to the lengthening of the day at this 
season, — the origin also of the term Lent. 

C. A. H. B. 
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myself, 'I have made a greater oonqneet, 
without the aid of a living teacher, than the 
proadest warrior ever made — for I hare con- 
quered and entered into the possession of a 
new mind.' And thai seems to me the truest 
expression, when jou find yon can read a 
language you could not read before." 



Yirgirs '•^neid" followed j Eudid, and 
historical and other reading, affording change, 
but no rest. The standard poets were almost 
committed to memory* and the list of books 
read is perfectly startup. " I said to myself 
daily, ' I am educating my ear and my mind, 
and I shall be ripe for my true work in time.* " 
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I WEEP/* said Bustle, a 
' lively terrier, to a 
handsome black re- 
triever who lived next 
door ; " I wish you'd 
do me a favour. I'll 
do as much for yon 
when yon want it." 
" AU right," said Sweep ; " what is it P" 
<<Well," saidBustie, "I made a little 
mistake yesterday — qnite an accident, yon 
onderstand — and ate my week's supper all 



at once. It wasn't my fault ; Cook left it 
on the sink, and of course I thonght i( 
was meant for one meal ; but she was SA 
cross as a bear when she found it out, and 
declared I should go without for the rest 
of the week." 

That's awkward," said Sweep; ""this 
is only Tuesday." 

Exactly so," said Bustle. " Of course 
it's out of the question that I can starve 
for four days ; bnt she's as obstinate as a 
mule, and when she says a thing, she'll 
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stick to it. So, as my principles won't 
allow xne to steal, I want you to lend me a 
bone or two to-day, and I'll pay yon back 
next week." 

"Ah ! " said Sweep thoughtfully, "and 
h o w sh aU you manage for the next four day s ? " 

" Ob, I haven't thought about that yet,'* 
said Bastle. 

''Just so," said Sweep; "but I'm sure 
you'll agree with me, my boy, that it's a 
pity you doMi think about it a little sooner. 
Fm very eorxj &r you — very; but you 



see, if I lent you a few bones to-day, you'd 
be just as badly off to-morrow, and I 
couldn't possibly do it again." 

" No, I suppose not," said Bustle doubt- 
fully. 

" And I think," said Sweep, as he turned 
towards his kennel, " that perhaps you'll 
be less likely to repeat that little mistake 
you spoke of if you suffer for it this time, 
my dear boy ; I never did like a ' feast and 
a fast* myself, and I don't think you'll be 
dimmed to try it again." 



(&tf iZlicfffrirtum, ^agt 70.) 



IHERE'S high and low, there's 
rich and poor. 
There's trades and crafts 
I enow, man. 
But east and west, his trade's the best, 
That kens to guide the plough, man. 

Then, oome, well speed, my plough- 
man lad. 

And hey my merry ploughman ; 
Of all the trades that I do ken. 

Commend me to the ploughman. 

His dreams are sweet upon his bed, 
His cares are light and few, man ; 



His mother's blessing's on his head, 
That tends her well, the ploughman. 

The lark so sweety that starts to meet 
The morning fresh and new, man ; 

Blithe thongh she be, as blithe is he 
That sings as sweeti the ploughman. 

All fresh and gay, at dawn of day 
Their labours they renew, man ; 
God bless the seed, and bless the soil, 
And prosper, aye, the ploughman. 

Then, come, well speed, etc. 
Baboness Naisnb. 



NOTES AND TESTIMONIES 

SELBCnn BT THB ZDITOB. 




IV. ENGLAND'S 
IOBEET HALL'S testimony to the 
value of the Frayer-Book is well 

known. The following testimony, 

borne by the Bev. W. Kirkus, LL.B., 
Principal of the Independent College at 
Hackney, is equally clear and decided. 

"There is no book, excepting the Bible, 
from which I have derived so much benefit 
as from the Book of Common Prayer. It 
seems to me, perhaps, the very gravest of 
the misfortunes almost inseparable from 



PRAYER-BOOK. 

my position as a Dissenter, that I am un- 
able to make constant use of it in public 
worship. Yet perhaps this misfortune 
should hardly be called inseparable from 
the position of a Dissenter. The Book of 
Common Prayer belongs to every English- 
man. It is still the test of orthodoxy; 
and has done more than any other book to 
preserve the majority of sober-minded men 
from infidelity on the one hand, and 
fiematicism on the other." 
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VMI. BEGIN AS SAMUEL BEGAN. 

EGIN young, begin fair. I know very well 
that the greatest sinners may be saved 
when they are old; but oh, how many 
drawbacks they have. I am enre that 
those who have had the happiest and 
most fimitfal lives nsoally began the 
service of d^irist betimes, like Samuel. ▲ postmaster 
told me lately that he could send a telegraphic messsge 
by taking time, but that he could never learn to receive 
one quickly enough. Only those who learn the art in 
youth can learn it welL And the Christian service is like 
the telegraphic service. The highest success belongs only 
to those who begin as Samuel began. They are seven times 
blessed whose hearts in youth and always reply to the 
speakiag God x^*' Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 

*'0 give me SamueVe ear, 

The open ear, O Lord, 

Alive and quick to hear 

Xaeh whisper of Thy Word 1 
Like him to answer at Thy call. 
And to ob^ Thee first of all. 

O give me SamueVe heart, 

A lowly heart that waits. 

Where in Thy house Thou art, 

Or watches at Thy gates ; 
By day and night, a heart that still 
Moves at the breathing of Thy wilL 

O give me Samuel's mind, 

A sweet unmurmuring faith. 

Obedient and resigned 

To Thee in life and death : 
That I may read, with child-like eyes. 
Troths that are hidden from the wise." 

— Biv. J. Wills. 

IX. THE "CHICHESTER" BOYS. 

Tn CkiehMtor is one of the training ehipe for poor 
lads, who are intended to serve in the mercantile marine. 
The Xarl of Shaftesbury is a chief supporter of these 
training ahip% and ia beloved by all the boys. Not long 



sincsb speaking in the House of Lords, the noble Sari 
said:— 

"A short time ago the master of a vessel came to 
report to the office of the Society interested in these 
ships. The Committee, he said, ought to know the 
character of the lads sent out from the Chtc)i«st«r. 
* He was,' he^said, * ofT the Cape in a terrible gale of wind. 
The crew were at their wits* end, and were thoroughly 
demoralised. He feared much to leave the helm ; but it 
was necessary: so helpless were the men. He called to 
a * Chichester' lad— a boy of sixteen— and gave him the 
rudder; and, by God's blessing,' said he, *ibat boy 
brought us through.' What more could be wanted? 
That lad was bom in the gutter. What could he havo 
done more^ had he been bom in the Mansion House? " 

X. THE GIFT OF GRATITUDE. 
A vaisvD of poor children lately died in America. 
On the day of his death a little Italian flower girl brought 
him her ofltoing of grateful love : it was the finest flower 
in her baskst. A sweeter smelling flower earth bad not 
for him: it was a part of the promised blessing for the 
bed of languishing of him who considereth the poor. 
That flower was worth more than all that genius and 
wealth could have given to the dying man. 

XI. ANGELS' WORK. 
CnLsmr often sing, "I would I were an angel." 
Well, it is a part of angels' work to cheer and save the 

outcast 

'* For men on earth no work can be 
More angel-like than this." 

XII. JOSEPH'S RELIGION. 
Josok's religion overcame all obstaolee because there 
was real life in it. The other day I slackened my step 
oppoeite a garden to notice the crocuses raising their 
slender heads amid the heavy gravel on the walk. The 
tender plants, having real life, forced their way through 
the hard earth and eonquered the very stones. So the 
heavenly plant of Joseph's piety displayed all its beanty 
and gave out its sweet odonra in the wicked palaces of 
Potiphar and Pharaoh. 



W^t iSaie iBBttu Starcgeti. 

BT THE BEV. CHABLBS BULLOCK, B.D.» 
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BIBLS QUESTIONS. 

1. TTAMB a prophet who was stoned to death. 

^ S. What city is called in several places *' The dty 
of palm-trees"? 

3. Where do we find the first mentiOTi of the art of spin- 
ning and weaving? 

4. Where is David called '*the sweet Psalmist of 
Urael"? 

6. What were the words especially exiijoined to be 
written on the door-posts by the Israelites? 

«. What tree did our Lord name aa a sign of the ap- 
proach of summer ? 

7. How did St; Paul inculcate industry ? 



8. Prove from our Lord's words the importance of little 
things. 

9. What two miracles were performed to pay a debt? 

10. Can you prove that St. Paul had visited Philippi 
when he wrote the Bpistle to the Philippians. 

11. What praver sets forth the safest and happiest dr. 
cmnstances of life? 

ANSynSBS^ (SeeFnavAsr l!fo.^^aig43\ 



L Isaiah iii. 18^ XL 1 Cor. ziL Sl m. : 
a Ohron. zii.3S.) lY. Bsra (Nefa. viiL 4). T. ICatL xiii. 
58 i xvii. 90. YI. Her song, called Th» M oonVlcat, containa 
many referenoee to the Scriptnree (see Luke L 46; 1 Sam. 
ii. 1-10; Gen. zzx. 18; Ps. cUL 1; xeviii. 1; Ixxziz. 10). 
Vn. Jubal (Gen. iv. 81). YUL Six: Bve. Adah, Zillah. 
Sarah, Hagar, MUeah. DL Acts i. 14. X. Judges v. 80. 
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shall be a fountain 
opcmid . . . for 



Thou 
bast healed m©» 

Pa. XXX. 9.' 



All unrighteousness is sin. IJn. v. 17. [Hos. xiv. 4i 
F1B8T Dat or Lext. ItriU heal their bacfcalidtng. 
Death paased upon all men, for that all have sinned. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin. Eom. xiv. 23. 
Tho thought of foolishness is sin. Prov. ixiv. 9. 



Ist S, in Ijent. Sin i% the fransgrc«»ion of the Law^ 
The riRhteous God trieth the hearts. Ps.vii.O. [v. 13, 
Sin entered into tho world, and death by Bin. Rom. 



The Boul that einneth, it shall die. £zek. xviiL 1 
Tho Btinf? of death is sin. 1 Cor. xv. 6d. flea, i & 
The Trhole head is sick, and tho whole heart fiuaU | 
Thou hast destrojod thyself. Hoses xiiL 9. 



2nd 8. in Lent. Th«iro^wo/*tn i* death. Eoin.Ti 
Woo unto ua, tliat wo have sinned I Lam. v. 16. [H. j 
If we say that vro have no sin, we deceive onrselna. 
All wo like sheep hare gone astray. Isa. UiL 0. 



Ebri$t 
died for the tmgodlg. 

Rom. V. 8. 



HAVE GONE 
ASTRAY LIKE A LOST 
SHEEP. 



n. cxix. 176. 




I thanh 
IS^od through 



Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
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We have turned every one to his own way, Isa.liiifl. 
We are all as an unclean thing. Isa. Ixiv. 6. [xiv. 3. 
There is none that doeth good, no, not one. Ps. 



3rd S. in Lent. AW hare Rinncd. Rora. iii. 23. 
AU the world . . , guilty boforo God. Rom. iii. 19. 
In mo (that is, in my flesh.) dwoUeth no jrood thing. 
I am a sinful man, O Lord. Luke v. 8. [Rom. vii. 18. 
How should man be juat with God ? Job ix. 2. 



Air X, V. Mabt. Ladt Dat. A^qvxA Thtt, Tim »i| I 
haxfc I tinned. Pb. li. 4. [Job xiv. 4 1 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an nnclo^* I 



4th S. in Lent. Father, I havo sinwd. Luke iv. I 
God be merciful to mo a sinner. Luke xviii. I 
Wo have redemption through His blood. Bph* i* *• I 
I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, f 
CU aiiso Thuu mb from secret faults. Ps. xix- 1* | 



J KNOW tho crimaon stain of siSa 
BoQling all, without, within; 
at now rejoicingly I know 
That He has wasiied it white as snows 
I praiso Uim for tho cleansing tide. 
Because I know that Jcsna died. 



I know the helpless, hopeless plaint, 

*' Tho whole head sick, the whole heart faiat ; " 

But now I trust Hia touch of gracQp 

That meets so perfectly my case ; 

60 tenderly, so truly deals I 

Because I know that Jesus heals.— F. fi. H* 



Conviction of Sin,— ** Shrink not (Vom the convincing work of the Spirit, humbling vou in the dust of 
Belf-aba.*ement for sina in thought, in word, and deed— sins more in number than the hairs of your head : and 
you wiU not long be a stranger to tho testiftjing work of the Spirit, • taking of tho things of Christ* and • show- 
ing them to you ; ' till at length Ho bears witnegs with your Hpirit that you are, in the sweet sense of adopting 
grace, reconciled to God— your place of privilege the child's place, crying *Abba FaUier.' ** — Tlio ForgoUmTndK 



«*THE DAY OF DAYS," Id. ''HAND AND HEART," Id; f*THE FiREdlOE," dd. 
'*HoiaK WoBDi** Ovfxoi, 1, PATsurotxss Bimsnrai, B.C. 
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AN EASTER SONG. 

(a HTMN 0? THE 13th CENTURY, TBANSLATED BT THE BEV. A. R. THOMPSON, D.D.) 

XULT, bright heaven, 




Langh, dewy-lipped air. 
From morn until even 
Be joy everywhere ! 
Where swept the dark tempest 
Stands np the tall paliii, 
And steals through its fair crest 
A ladiance calm. 

Come forth, O sweet spring-tide, 
Come forth, ye fair flowers ; 
On every bright hillside 
Be beantif al bowers, — 



Blae violets tender 
With red roses bold, 
And white lilies slender 
Amid marigold. 

Exult, ye mountains ; 

Ye valleys, reply ; 

Ring back, hills and fountains. 

The jubilant cry. 

All hail ! He is Eisen, 

And comes as He said. 

Triumphant from prison, 

Alive from the dead. 



iSo{)aItp at Honu. 



BT THE EDITOR. 
{Continued from page 5.) 
II. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. — ^A PICTURE AT KENSINGTON. — "l WILL BE OOOD.' 

BEGIKNINQ TO REIQN. 




ERHAPS before we tell our 
readers something about 
I the early life of the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess 
Hoyal, it may be as well 
to say a few words about 
the early life of our be- 
loved Queen. 

Queen Victoria was bom in the year 
1819, in the month of May, the only child 

VOL. XI. HO. IV. 



of George III.'s fonrth son, the Duke of 
Kent. Prince Albert was born in August 
of the same year. Wo read in Her Majesty's 
own journal (June 23rd, 1840), that the 
Prince, " when he was a child of three years 
old, was told by his nurse that he should 
marry the Queen, and that when he first 
thought of marrying at all, he always 
thought of her." Side by side with this 
entry, we may place the simple and^touching 
Digitized bySeOgle 
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worda in which the Dachess of Cobnrg 
wrote io the Dachess of Kent about Eng- 
land's little " blossom of May " : — 

''The rays of the sun are scorching at 
the height to which she may one day at- 
tain. It is only by the blessing of Ood 
that all the fine qualities He has pat iato 
her soul can be kept pare and untarnished. 
May Opd bless and protect oar little 
darling." 

Now let me give you a word-picture of 
the Princess Victoria at about the age of 
nine. It is drawn by the pen of Charles 
Knight, who did very much to help forward 
the education of the people at that time by 
his numerous publications. In his Pa«* 
8age9 of a Working Life, he says :— 

"In the early morning, when the sun 
was scarcely high enough to have dried up 
the dews of Kensington's green alleys, as 
I passed along the broad central walk, I 
saw a group on the lawn before the palace, 
which, to my mind, was a vision of ex- 
quisite loveliness. 

" The Duchess of Kent, and her daughter, 
whose years then numbered nine, are 
breakfasting in the open air — a single page 
attending upon them at a respectful dis- 
tance — the matron looking on with eyes 
of love, whilst the * fair, soft English face ' 
is bright with smiles. The world of 
fashion is not yet astir. Clerks and me- 
chanics, passing onward to their occupa- 
tion, are few; and they exhibit nothing 
of that vulgar curiosity which I think is 
more commonly found in the class of the 
merely rich than in the ranks below them 
in the world's estimation. 

"What a beautiful charaoteristio it 
seemed to me of the training of this Royal 
girl, that she should not have been taught 
to shrink from the public eye — that she 
should not have been burdened with a 
premature conception of her probable high 
destiny — that she should enjoy, the freedom 
and simplicity of a child's nature — ^that 
she sbooid not be restrained when she 
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starts up from the breakfast-table and runs 
to gather a flower in the adjoining parterre 
— that her merry laugh should be as fear- 
less as the notes of the thrush in the groves 
around her. 

"I passed on and blessed her; and I 
thank God that I have lived to see the 
golden fruits of such training." 

About three years later it was thought 
well that the Princess should be told that 
by-and-by she would probably be the 
Queen of England. Her governess, in a 
letter add/essed to the Queen herself, tells 
how this was done : — 

"I said to the Duchess of Kent that 
your Majesty ought to know your place in 
the succession. Her Royal Highness agreed 
with me, and I put the genealogical table 
into the historical book. When Mr. Davys 
(the Queen's instructor, afterward Bishop 
of Peterborough) was gone, the Princess 
Victoria opened, as usual, the book again, 
and seeing the additional paper, said, 'I 
never saw that before.' ' It was not thought 
necessary you should, Princess,' I answered. 
'I see I am nearer the throne than I 
thought.' ' So it is, madam,' I said. After 
some moments the Princess resumed: 
'Now, many a child would boast; bat 
they don't know the difficulty. There is 
much splendour, but there is more re- 
sponsibility.' The Princess, having lifted 
up the forefinger of her right hand while 
she spoke, gave me that little hand, say- 
ing, ' I will be good. I understand now 
why yoti urged me so much to learn even 
Latin. My cousins Augusta and Mary 
never did; but you told me Latin is the 
foundation of English grammar, and of 
all the elegant expressions, and I learned 
it as you wished; but I understand all 
better now;' and the Princess gave me 
her hand, repeating, ' I will be good I ' " 

The Princess could oertainly have siud 
nothing more becoming; and when we 
read that on the margin of this letter 
written by her govemessi the Queen wxQtOi 
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''I cried much on learning it,'* we may 
Trell Z€gard the touching incident as no 
uncertain promise of the position Her 
Majesty has ever held in the hearts of her 
loyal and demoted snbjects. 

One more picture presents the Queen 
reoeiying the announcement of her succes- 
sion to the thvone. William lY. expired 
about midnight, at Windsor Castle. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with other 
peers and high functiouaries of the king, 
dom, were in attendance. As soon as the ' 
sceptre had departed" with the last 
breath of the King, the Archbishop quitted 
Windsor Castle, and made his way, with 
all possible speed, to Kensiogton Palace, 
the residence at the time of the Princess, 
already, by the law of succession, Queen 
Victoria. He arrived veiy early, an- 
nounced himself, and requested an im- 
mediate interview with the Princess. 



She hastily attired herself, and mot the 
venerable Primate in her ante-room. He 
informed her of the demise of King William 
lY., and formally announced -to her that 
she was, in law and right, successor to the 
deceased monarch. 

The sovereignty of the most powerful 
nation of the earth lay at the feet of a girl 
of eighteen. She was Queen of the only 
realm, in fact, of history, on which the 
sun never sets." She was deeply agitated 
at the "formidable announcement, so 
fraught with' blessings or calamity." The 
first words she was able to utter were these : 
— " I ask your prayers in my behalf." 

They knelt down together ; and Victoria 
inaugurated her reign, like the young king 
of Israel in the olden time, by asking from 
the Most High, who ruleth in the king- 
doms of men, " an understanding heart to 
judge so great a people." 



BT AONES GIBSRNB, AUTnOB Or "tHK UPWARD GAZE," '^TIH TEDDIKOTOM'S DBEAM," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MINNIE CUVE AOAIN. 

ABTNA did not give up 
hastily. She rang at 
the house-door, late 
though it was, and 
asked whether any- 
thing had been seen of 
a bundle of work lying 
on the steps. The servant was civil but 
could give no information. "Children had 
no business to sit on the steps at all," she 
said. ''It was a great annoyance. If she 
hod seen the child, she would have woke her 
up and sent her away, but she had been busy 
in the back of the house. No doubt the 
bundle had been stolen." 

Marina felt that there was indeed no doubt. 
Meeting a policeman at the end of the street, 
she spoke to him, — Clarrie shrinking behind 
her in fear. But it was not the same man who 



had aroused Clarrie ; and though he promised 
to make inquiries, he could give little hope 
that the lost bundle would ever be found again. 

"There's nothing more to be done. We 
must go home," said Marina. 

They meant to take the shortest out, but 
the next street proved crowded and noisy. 
Marina, scarcely less timid than her little 
companion, could not resolve to pass through 
it. She turned down towards the Parade, 
and presently they found themselves there, 
walking along the pavement clo^e to the 
houses, with the dark heaving sea on their 
left showing beyond the rows of lamps. 

" I can't think what ever we shall do. And 
I don't know what grandmother will say," 
sighed Clarrie. 

" She didn't expect anything else," said 
Marina. 

*' But she will be angry. If it wasn't for 
that, I wish we were home. I am so tired/' 
murmured Clarrie, 
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" Yes, bat yon must keep on. I couldn't 
carry you." 

" Mother," said Glarrie suddenly, — **it was 
just about here that the kind young lady 
talked to me — down on the beach. You know, 
don't you P about the waves. I told you. It 
was just near here. Why, mother,— there 
she is ! " exclaimed Clarrie joyously, forget- 
ting her fatigue. **! wonder if she lives 
here." 

Marina looked up, following the direction 
of Clarrie's lifted eyes and outstretched 
fingers. She stood suddenly still under a 
gas-lamp, leaning against it. • Glarrie had 
started forward a pace, and the gaslight fell 
full upon her raised face. 

A few yards in front of them, a house facing 
the Parade had a balcony outside the bow 
window of the drawing-room. In th is balcony 
stood a young girl in a light muslin dress, 
and beside her was a gentle-looking lady. It 
was a still evening, and the voices sounded 
distinctly. 

'* Now, aunt, was not I right P Don't you 
call this worth looking at! Such a lovely 
evening P " 

" Yes, it is very pleasant," a clear sad tone 
answered. '* You will take cold in this night 
air, Minnie, with no shawl." 

'* It is as warm as June to-night. But I 
will come in directly. Just look at that 
woman with the little girl under the lamp. 
I wonder what they are standing still for." 

The child seems to find you an attraction, 
Minnie." 

"She has a nice little face of her own. 
They don't look like mere beggars. Is the 
woman ill, I wonder? She is shockingly 
pale, aunt. Now I think of it, that is the very 
same little girl that I spoke to on the shore 
to-day. I noticed her pretty blue ejes." 

Mother, the young lady is beckoning to 
us. Come, mother," said Clarrie eagerly. 

Marina neither moved nor spoke in answer. 
She might have been changed into a statue, 
she stood so absolutely stilL Clarrie went 
timidly forward a few paces ; and the young 
lady leant over the balcony. 

Is anything the matter ? " she said. " Is 
that woman ill, little girlP " 

"Mother's lame," said Clarrie. 

"Are you the little girl I saw on the 



beach P I thought so. What are you doing 
out here P " 

Clarrie would have liked to explain all, but 
somehow words failed at the moment. Her 
throat swelled, and tears filled her eyes. . 

** It is late, and your mother looks tired," 
said the young lady, thinking Clarrie did not 
like to be questioned. "You had bettor get 
home quickly now, — but if you will come to 
see me some other day, I will give you a 
picture-book. Ask for the young lady in the 
drawing-room. There is sixpence to get your- 
« self- some buns with." 

The sixpence fell into Clarrie's opened 
hand, and the ladies disappeared within the 
window. Clarrie went back to her mother. 
" Tve got sixpence," she said, " and it's for 
me to get buns with. Mother, I'm so 
hungry." 

Silence answered her. "Mother," said 
Clarrie in fear. " Mother, do come." 

She pulled her mother's arm, and Marina 
seemed suddenly to wake up. 

"Yes, I'm coming, — I'm coming," she said, 
with an indescribable wail of pain in the 
voice, while the lamplight shone upon a 
wan face of utter misery. "I'm ooming, 
Clarrie." 

"Mother, aren't you illP" said Clarrie. 
" Mayn't we get something to eat, and then 
you'll be better. The young lady gave me 
sixpence." 

Marina made again no reply. She took 
hold of Clarrie's shoulder as if for support, 
and began walking steadily homewards. 
Clarrie's efforts to gain attention were vain. 
Marina's shut lips did not again unclose till 
they entered their room, and she sank upon 
a chair. 

"You have just done for yourself, — as I 
knew you would," said Martha, " No good, 
of course. The bundle wasn't there." 

It was Clarrie who said, — "No,"— for 
Marina seemed lost in her own thoughts, and 
paid no attention. 

" Just as I said," observed Martha, seem- 
ing to find a consolation in her own foresight 
" Well, you'll have to go the first thing to- 
morrow morning and tell Mr. Green. There's 
nothing else to be done. Like as not he'll 
think we've pawned the work." 

" There was a young lady gave me six- 
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pence/' said Glarrie, and Martha took it 
immediately. 

*' 111 get a loaf of bread," she said, after a 
moment's consideration. "We can't get 
along without a bit of something,— that's 
clear," 

.And they had a slice each for snpper. 
Marina put hers aside dreamily, and could 
not or would not eat " I doo't know what's 
come over her, except she's ill with walking," 
Martha said in perplexity. " You'd best go 
off to bed and sleep, Marrie." 

Marina obeyed, taking Glarrie with her. 
No word was spoken by the way, only when 
they reached the little garret Glarrie asked 
fearfully, concerning the uppermost thought 
in her mind, — " Mother, must I do that F " 

" Do what P " asked Marina. 

'*Must I go— and tell--tell Mr. Oreen--to- 
morrow P " 

" You'll do what your grandmother says* 
Chirrie." 

That settled the question, and Glarrie knew 
it. She lay awake long under a weight of 
nameless terror. And all the time that she 
so lay, she could hear sounds of smothered 
weeping and sobbing from her mother. 
Clarrie did not dare to ask why. 



GHAFTBB X. 

THE IHTBBTISW. 

Now you mind 1 You're to speak out plain 
and clear, and tell him everything, just exactly 
as it happened. Don't yon look frightened 
and down in the mouth, or he'll take you for 
guilty, as sure as anything." 

This was rather rash advice of Martha's. 
A bold look by no means as a rule implies 
innocence. However there was little fear of 
Clarrie managing to look too bold. 

^'I'm wondering if I couldn't manage to 
go along with her," said Keyn. " My legs 
have got a bit more strength in them to- 
day." 

''You just lie still," responded Martha^ 
** If you're fit to go anywhere, you'll go and 
do a bit of work. And Marrie's so bad with 
last. night she can't hardly get downstairs. 
No, no,— Glarrie's got to brew as she has 
baked." 



Glarrie's hopes had risen for a moment, 
only to sink again. She made no protest, 
however, and set out uncomplainingly npon 
her long walk, the expected end of which 
filled her heart with dreadi She knew the 
thing had to be done. 

It was a fresh breezy spring morning, and 
a few little girls were out with their nurse- 
maids, walking blithely or running merrily 
about. Glarrie looked at them with a kind 
of gentle wonder. She had no inclination 
whatever to run herself. The more slowly 
she could have walked the better. But her 
grandmother had told her " not to dawdle," 
and Glarrie did not dawdle, — though she had 
no spirit to get over the ground rapidly. 

The shop was reached at length, and Glar* 
rie with pale cheeks and sinking heart went 
slowly in. 

** Mr. Green won't be here for an hour and 
more. You'd best come again," said the 
man to whom she put her first timid in- 
quiry, and he turned away. 

Glarrie left the shop quickly, relieved and 
yet frightened at the reprieve: for the longer 
she waited the more diffioalt it would be to 
speak. She had bad strict injunctions to 
tell no one but Mr. Green himself, for Martha 
knew Mr. Green to be a man of a kind and 
generous disposition. Any putting off of the 
evil moment was welcome to Glarrie, yet she 
would fain have had it over. 

She wandered listlessly along the street, 
noting without much interest how folks were 
beginning their day's work, how door^steps 
were being scrubbed, how shop- windows were 
being arranged. Then it came into her head 
that Willie and his mother lived near here. 
She could not quite make up her mind to 
the bold step of paying the visit Willie had 
asked, but she bent her steps in the right 
direction, with a vogue hope of meeting 
Willie somehow. Nor did her hope prove 
false. 

Yes, — ^there was the tall red house, wjuch 
Willie had described to her, with a blackened 
scar all down its front, telling of a fire in the 
past. And there was the window with neat 
muslin blinds, and a row of flower-pots out- 
side, the plants looking green and fresh and 
well watered, though not yet bearing blos- 
soms And there—yes, there was Willie 
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Watkins bimself, with Lis bright face, look- 
ing over the plants. 

The two empty jacket sleeves made a 
flourish out of the window, and Willie's clear 
tones shouted, — 

"I say! if it isn't that very same little 
gal ! Come along." 

Before Clarrie had made np her mind 
whether to enter or to run away, Willie had 
rushed downstairs, and was in the court. 

" Come along ! Come along, I say. Come 
to mother," cried Willie, nodding his head 
in vigorous welcome, since he had it not in 
his power to grasp her hand. " Come along, 
little gal. Whatever are you after at this 
time in the morning, all alone here P Come 
along." 

Clarrie went along obediently. She fol- 
lowed him through a dark passage, and up 
some flights of creaking stairs, and along 
another shorter passage into a room. 

It was ft beautifully neat room. If the 
furniture was scanty, it showed no dust; 
and if the break fast- table bore food plain in 
kind, there was no lack as to quantity. The 
muslin-blinds and the flower-pots had a 
particularly respectable appearance. 

Willie's mother just matched with the 
muslin-blinds and the flower-pots. She was 
neither so young-looking nor so handsome 
as Clarrie's mother, but she had a smiling 
pleasant face, and her brown dress was a very 
pattern of tidiness. She came to meet Clan*ie, 
put a hand on each shoulder, and straightway 
gave her a kiss. 

"Why, what a poor little starved morsel," 
said she. " It's a good thing we are late at 
breakfast for once. Sit down, child, and 
have some bread and butter." 

Clarrie had no objections to ofier. She 
had had her breakfast of dry bread, but she 
was hungry still, and the bread and butter 
looked tempting. Not even anxiety about 
Mr. Green could dull her childish appetite, 
sharpened by the morning air. Mrs. Wat- 
kins cut her a substantial slice. 

" How came you to be here, child, at this 
time of day P " she asked, *' It's a long way 
from your home." 

" That's just what I want to know," chimed 
in Willie, with great interest. " Ain't she a 
mite of a child, mother? And she's got no- 
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body but her grandfather and grandmother 
and her mother that's lame." 

" Is your father dead P " asked Mrs. Wat- 
kins ; and Clarrie nodded. 

"So- is mine," said Willie soflly, with a 
glance at his mother's face. " She's got 
nobody but them three to take care of her, 
has she, mother P " 

"t think she has," said Mrs. Watkins. 
" Somebody else too, Willie." 

" Oh, I know," said Willie. " There's God. 
But she don't know about Him— not one. 
bit." 

Hasn't your mother 'taught you about 
God, Clarrie P" asked Mrs. Watkins. 

" No," said Clarrie. " Grandfather's taught 
me to read a bit, but mother don*t teach me." 

" What is your grandfather ? " 

"He mends 'brellas and parasols," said 
Chrrie. " He used to have a shop and plenty 
of money." 

" Willie told me he mended umbrellas 
I had forgotten. And your father, child,— 
what was he P " 

Clarrie shook her head thoughtfully. 
"Mother don't say nothing,*' she observed 
slowly, wrinkling her brows. " Grandfather, 
he told me, once, father wouldn't , mend 
'brellas, and father was clever and wanted 
to draw pictures. Grandmother says he 
oughtn't to have married mother, — when 
grandmother's cross, you know. She isn't 
always cross. Sometimes she's kind." 

" Is your grandmother very old ? " 

Clarrie did not know. "Grandmother 
couldn't walk far," she said. 

" Suppose you stay here a little while this 
morning, Clarrie," said Mrs. Watkins, look- 
ing pityingly at her. 

" I'd like to, ever so," responded Clarri^ 
her face shading over. " But I've got to be 
at Mr. Green's, and they said he would be 
an hour and more. And mother told me 
I was to go straight back. And maybe he'll 
be very angry, — and maybe hell have me 
taken up and sent to " 

Clarrie's bi*ead and butter dropped on the 
table, and Clarrie burst into tears. Mrs. 
Watkins drew the child within her kind arms, 
and with eager seconding from Willie asked 
what had happened. So then the whole story 
came out. Mother and son listened gravely 
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"I flhoaldn't think Mr. Green would be 
very very angry, should yoa, mother?" 
anked Willie in a dubious tone. 

I doQ*t know," Mrs. Watkins answered. 
I don't know what sort of a man he is, nor 
whether he knows Clarrie and her mother to 
be honest. That makes all the diflerence." 

" Mother has worked for him four times,** 
said Clarrie. " But he hasn't seen her, 'cause 
she can't walk so far." 

"I hope he will not be very angry," said 
Mrs. Watkins thoughtfully. '*But he will 
want to be paid for the worth of the things 
lost." 

'*'Tisn't to be expected he'd let *em off 
that," said Willie, with a shrewd air. " 'Tell 
you what, mother, — I'll go right round with 
her to the shop, and I'll speak up for her. 
Mate won't mind. I'll go and speak, and Mr. 
Green 's sure to be good to me, you know, 
'cause I've got no arms, and folks are al- 
ways sorry." 

There was something touching in the boy's 
cheeriness under hia great calamity, and the 
mother's eyes were ftill, as she answered — 

*' Well, that isn't a bad notion either. So 
you shall, if you like." 

Clarrie felt that this would indeed be a 
help. Her face lost suddenly half its look of 
care. 

"And I'll tell him I knows you for as 
honest a little gal as ever lived," said Willie. 

" Don't you tell him more than you really 
and truly do know," said Mrs. Watkins. 
''Clarrie's got such an honest little face 
of her own, it'll speak for her. Seems to 
ine he can't well doubt. But it's well she 
should have a friend by her side." 

And then Mrs. Watkins sat looking down 
upon the tear-stained, care-lined little face, 
while Willie rushed away to speak to his 
*« mate." 

It was an hour yet before Mr. Green could 
be found, and that hour proved no wasted 
time to Clarrie. Mrs. Watkins made the 
child finish her breakfast. Then she took her 
on her knee, and talked simply and sweetly 
about her Father in heaven, about the love 
of Jesus, about the gentle Spirit whom God 
would send into her heart if she would pray 
for Him. A good deal was said also about the 
comfort of being able to trust God's tender 



care in time of trouble. Clarrie learnt some 
lessons in that hour, not likely to be soon 
forgotten. She listened attentively, not 
understanding all, and asking few questions, 
but taking in clearly certain leading thoughts. 
Then time was up, and she started on her 
errand with Willie Wa{>kins for her champion. 

"Hey I Hallo! What's the matter P Why, 
you poor chap, you ! " said Mr. Green, in a 
tone of profound compassion. " What is it 
you've got to sayP Speak up, — I'm a little 
hard of hearing. You poor chap 1 " 

For in front of short stout red-faced Mr. 
Green, stood a bright*looking boy, with two 
empty jacket sleeves; and behind the boy, 
grasping at one of the said sleeves for pro- 
tection, was a trembling child, whose eyes 
were already overflowing. 

" Morning, Mr. Green," said Willie boldly 
" You don't know nothing of me, but I'm the 
boy that calls — 'Knives and scissors to 
giind,' — and I'm come to speak a word for 
this little gal here. She's in trouble, and 
she's a friend of mine." 

"Now you don't mean to say you've lost 
hoih your arms," said Mr. Green, with deep 
interest. ** You don't mmnll You're sure 
it isn't a swindle? Not fcoffcP'* 

Mr. Green approached Willie, and felt him 
carefully all down on both sides, to see 
whether there might not be at least one arm 
tucked away beneath the jacket, to awaken 
pity on false pretences. 

"It's genu-tne, it is!" said Mr. Green 
compassionately. "There's no doubt about 
the matter whatsoever. No, there's no 
doubt. It's genu-tne. He hasn't got one 
arm — not one' single arm. How came it 
about, lad P" 

"Run over by on engine," said Willie. • 
promptly. " 'Twasn't anybody's fault." 

" And you can't do one single thing to help 
yourself P" 

" I'd like mother to hear you say that 1 " 
responded Willie, with good-humoured in- 
dignation. "Not help myself! Why, haven't 
I got my toes still P What's to hinder me 
from using them, I wonder P** 

" Toes ! " said Mr. Green. 

Willie cleverly kicked off his boots, worked 
the stocking off his right leg by means of his 
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left foofc, and began to sbovr a succession of 
performances. He had an object in all Ibis. 
The greater Mr. Green's interest in bim, the 
better for Glarrie. 

" Well, I never ! " said Mr. Green, as Willie 
daintily lifted a pin witb bts toes and offered 
it to bim. " Well, I never did—" 

''Howsomever all this isn't to the point/' 
said Willie, suddenly standing npright on 
one bare and one stockinged foot, and 
assuming a business-like air. " I've brought 
you a little gal that's in dreadful trouble, Mr. 
Green, and nobody in all the world can help 
her except you your own selt" 

"EhP What is it, my dearP" asked Mr. 
Green, bending oyer her with a most benevo- 
lent expression. 

"Please— " said Glarrie. "Please, sir— " 
and a third time she began a tremulous, — 
" Please — " but could get no farther. 

"She's awful frightened," said Willie. 
" She's afraid you'll take her for a great thief, 
and clap her into prison. As honest a little 
gal as ever breathed. Cheer up, Olarrie," 
and Willie gave her an encouraging little 
shove. "Don't you be afraid. Why, Mr. 
Green's as kind— why he's as kind a man as 
you'd wish to see." 

" Please—" said Olarrie, bracing herself up 
with a strong effort, and wringing her fingers 
together. "Oh please, Mr. Green, I'm 
Olarrie, and mother is Mrs. Keyn who works 
for you. And I've done a bad dreadful 
thing." Olarrie stopped anew, and her face 
worked all over, while Mr. Green stood 
gazing at her in perplexity. The notion of 
"a great thief" and of "a bad dreadful 
thing," seemed utterly out of place in con- 
nection with this trembling little creature. 

" Yes, yes, I remeAber," said Mr. Green, 
' after a fruitless pause. " Your mother's 
Mrs. Keyn, and I paid you yesterday, and 
you took off a supply of fresh work. Yes, I 
remember,— quite well. What's happened 
to you, my dear? Speak up. Don't be 
afraid." 

"There now, Olarrie, don't Mr Green 
himself tell you not to be afraid? " said 
Willie. " Not as it's much good to say that 
to a child that's in a mortal fright. Fact is, 
Mr. Green, she was tired and sleepy and 
half-starved, and the bundle was 'most too 
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big for her bits of arms. J saw her with it. 
and didn't I wish I had an ai*m and I'd have 
helped her carry it ! And she sat down on 
a doorstep, and never woke till after dark, 
and the policeman woke her, and she scam- 
pered off in a fright, and never thonght no 
more of the bundle, — if 'twas there, and 
I've my doubts but it waB stolen while she 
was asleep." 
" I'm so very very sorry," faltered ClarrieL 
"Yes, she's awful sorry, — no mistake 
about that," said Willie. " And she^a come 
right away to tell you, like an honest gal as 
she is.* 



CHAPTER XL 

THBOUGH OVX TBOUBU. 

Mb. Grbim looked severely at Olarrie. 

" That's a pretty tale now, — a very pretty 
tale. I'll be bound she took her four and 
sixpence out of the parcel before she lost 
it." 

"Well, that loottZd have been an uncommon 
wise action on her part," said Willie coolly. 
" But she un't got wits equal to you nor me, 
master, and she didn't do nothing of the 
kind. She'd have been a deal more sensible 
if she had." 

"How am I to know she didn't P" asked 
Ml'. Green. 

" Ah, that's it I " responded Willie. * " That's 
just the very thing. How are you to know 
she didn't make away with the bundle, all a 
purpose, — took it to a shop, maybe, and sold 
it, and had a grand supper ader P Only she 
hasn't got the look of one who's been over- 
eating," added Willie, with an air of profound 
consideration. " And 'tisn't the usual custom 
with thieves to go and tell of their doings 
and cry over 'em, — leastways not in my ex- 
p^ience." 

" I never did see such a boy in all my life," 
said Mr. Green. " No, never." 

Willie took this as a compliment. 

" It's a bad business ; it's a very bad busi* 
ness," said Mr. Green, thrnsting his two hands 
into his pockets. " Tell the truth — don't ex- 
actly know \xi'hai to do. Oan't afford to lose 
all that. Ten shillings' worth of bare material, 
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if it's a penny ; I'll say eight shillings,— and 
that's putting it low,— very low." 

"Eight shillings is an awful lot," said 
Willie. " Couldn't you put it a litfele lower P 
She's such a small girl, and she's got no 
father, and her mother's lame, and her grand* 
father and grandmother's old, and seen 
better days." 

"Well, well, well,—" said Mr. Green. 

" If Clarrie's &ther was alive, it would he 
different, wouldn't it P " said Willie, pursuing 
his advantage. "Or if Clarrie was a big 
strong girl, instead of being such a morsel 
of skin and bone. Eight shillings,— and 
there's four and sixpence lost to begin with, 
—and there's all the time to be spent in 
working to pay you back, and no money to 
fall back upon. It sounds bad, don't itP— 
leastways, for poor folks, living hand to 
mouth." 

WeU, well, well,—" said Mr. Green, very 
huskily. 

"It don't mean starvation, maybe,— no, I 
dare say not," said Willie. "They'll just 
have to scrape along somehow, — and it's a 
mercy it isn't winter coming. Bat the old 
man's been took bad,— sort of a fit out-of- 
doors, for want of food. Mate and I we saw 
him, and lots of other people too." 

•* Well, well," repeated Mr, Green, clearing 
his throat. " Yes,— to be sure — old man ill, 
and mother a cripple, and father dead. 
Well, weU, I'll say five shillings,— not a 
penny less. That'll be a loss, but it don't 
matter. I'll say five shillings. And mind 
you, — there's no particular hurry about pay- 
ing. I'll give your mother time. Shouldn't 
wonder but you'll be glad to take her some 
more work, hey P " Mr. Green felt free by 
this time to allow the benevolent expression 
to creep back to his face. " Hey, my dear? 
Hother'll like some more work to do P Yes, 
yes, I'll give it you. But mind you don't 
go and sleep again in the day-time, — mind 
yon don't. 'Tisn't a good plan, — not by any 
manner of means. I'll give you another 
parcel,— just taking your word for it all, you 
know, — and I'll step round some day to see 
your mother. Yes, I'll do that. Not that I 
don't believe you,— oh, no,— but it's best to 
be sure, quite sure." 

Clarrie had no objection whatever, since 



there was nothing to conceal. Her face 
beamed with gratitude, as her arms once 
more felt the weight of a big bundle. 

" Too heavy, eh ? " asked Mr. Green. 

" Oh no," said Clarrie joyfully. 

Mr. Green pulled out his purse. 

" Here, child, — maybe your mother is short 
of cash. I'll send her a shilling — in advance, 
mind. It'll have to be stopped out of next 
pay. There!" 

Mr. Green stood rubbing his hands with 
a pleasant consciousness of having acted a 
generous part, while Clarrie helped Willie 
to put on his boots, and then went blithely 
off with him. 

"Couldn't you come and see mother P" 
asked Willie. " But it '11 make the way longer 
for you, and the work's heavy." 

" And mother will wonder what's become of 
me," said Clarrie. " I'd best go straight back." 

"And don't you forget all mother has 
been telling you," said Willie, a touch of 
soberness coming into his bright face. 
" Mind you be sure and remember." 

Clarrie nodded a silent promise, and went 
ioff upon her solitary return-pilgrimage. It 
did not seem to her so long a walk as it had 
seemed the evening before. She had had a 
good breakfast, and she felt cheered and 
light-hearted. 

" So there you are ! " Martha said in an 
irritated tone when she entered. " I began 
to think you'd got into some fresh mischief 
or other. The time you've been gone 1 " 

"I couldn't help it," said Clarrie. "Mr. 
Green was out, and I had to wait a whole 
hour and a half. I went to see Willie Wat- 
kins and his mother." 

" Willie Watkins I What business had you 
to do that P " demanded Martha. "You just 
keep to your errand next time, and don't go 
nowhere that you haven't leave to ga Who's 
Willie Watkins, pray P " 

" You're too sharp upon the child, Patty," 
said Keyn, who was up and dressed, though 
looking very feeble, and scarcely able to 
stand upright. "You're too sharp on her. 
Willie's a nice lad, and he helped us at a 
pinch, and I prdftiised for Clarrie to go to his 
mother." 

"You've got more work," said Martha. 
" What did Mr. Green say P " 
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"Willie came with me," said Clarrie. "I 
think Mr. Green would have been a deal more 
angry, bat for him. Willie spoke np for me, 
so brave. And Mr. Green s^ys we're to pay 
five shillings for the work, and there's no 
harry ; and he's given me a shilling in ad- 
vance : and be says itll be took out of next 
pay, and he means to come and see mother, 
and he thinks we're honest.'' 

" Thinks we're honest ! That's a fine pass 
to have come to," said Martha, in a mood to 
look on the dark side of things. She tossed 
her head oontemptuoasly as she spoke. 
" Thinks we're honest 1 I hope honest, 
— charging five shillings for his trumpery 
work I" 

"It isn't much, Patty. I was afraid it 
would have been a deal more," said Keyn. 

" He said the work was worth ten, and he 
would charge it eight shillings," explained 
Clarrie. " But Willie asked him to make it 
lower, and then he said five. And he was so 
kind, grand&ither." 

Yes, yes, Clarrie* things might have been 
a greatdeal worse," said the old man. " To- 



morrow you and me '11 go out with the cart, 
and get some jobs again." 

" Marrie don't seem much like doing of the 
work now it's come," said Martha sharply. 
•'What's the use of sitting like that, I wonder! 
If youVe ill, say so." 

Marina made no answer. She had crept 
downstairs with difficulty soon after Clarrie's 
departure, and had remained ever since on a 
chair near the table, drooping forward list-, 
lessly, with a vacant gaze upon the ground^ 
and an utterly spiritless air. 

"Mother, is your side bad?" asked Clarrie. 

Marina's yes," told little. It was spoken 
with the air of one who did not oare what 
happened to her, or who thought she did not. 
Martha opened the bundle, and gave her out 
some work. Marina took it, with downcast 
eyes, slipped on her thimble, and slowly, 
very slowly, began to draw her needle in 
and out. Martha's brow contracted, as she 
looked. 

"We're not like to pay back the five 
shillings soon at thai rate," she said. But 
Marina paid no attention to the remark. 



(To U qonttmMd.) 

BT THE BEY. E. H. BICEERSTETH, M.A., YICAR OF CHBIST CHURCH, HIUPSTSAD. 
IV. "JhINE for pYER." 
(70B THE CONFIRMATION SEASON.) 




HINE— Thine for ever "— 
blessed bond 
That knits us, Lord, to 
Thee: 

May voice, and hearty and soul respond 
Amen, so let it be. 

When this world strikes its dulcet harp, 
And earth our heaven appears, 

Be " Thine for ever," dear and sharps 
God's trumpet in our ears. 

When sin in pleasure's soft disguise 
Would work us deadliest harm, 

May Thine for ever " from the skies 
Steal down, and break tiie charm. 



When Satan flings his fiery darts 
Against our weary shield, 

May " Thine for ever " in our hearts 
Forbid us faint or yield. 

Thine all along the flowery spring. 
Along the summer prime^ 

Till autumn fades in welooming 
The silver frost of time. 

"Thine, Thine for ever,*'— body, 
soul, 

Henceforth devote to Thee, 
While everlasting ages roll ; 
Amen, so let it be. 
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JhE jSxORY OF THE ^ONTH. 




N a work entitled ** The Twelve 
Months," published in 1661, April is 
described with a glow of language 
which recalls the Shakspearean era. 

The writer says : — 

' The aged feel a kind of youth, and youth liath 
a spirit full of life and activity ; the aged hairs re- 
freshen, and the youthful oheeka are as red as a 
oherry. The lark and the lamb look up at the 
sun, and the labourer is abroad at the dawning of 
the day. It were a world to set down the worth 
of this month ; for it is Heaven's blessing and the 
earth's comfort. It is the messenger of many 
pleasures, the farmer's profit and the labourer's 
Harvest. In sum, there is much to be spoken of 
it ; but, to avoid tediousness, I hold it, in all that 
I can see in it, the jewel of time and the joy of 
nature. 

" ' Hail April, tme Medea of the year. 

That makest all things yoan^ and fresh appear 
What praise, what thann, what commendjBtioni due. 
For all thy pearly drops of morning dew P 
When we despair, thy seasonable showers 
Comfort the com.'and cheer the drooping flowers ; 
As if thy charity could not bnt impart 
A shower of tears to «ee ns oat of heart. 
Sweet, I have penned thy praise, and here I bring it, 
In confidence the birds themselves will sing it.' " 

Proverbial wisdom too takes a kindly view of 
the flower-producing month. It asserts that— 



The rain is welcomed : — 

"An April flood 
Carries away the frog and his brood." 

Or the more familiar, 

•* April showers 
Hake May flowers.'* 

Nor is there any harm in the wind 

" When April blows his horn, • 
It's good for man and com." 

The solitary cuokoo now startles and pleases the 
rambler in the woods, and the nightingale is heard 
in several southern counties. Towards the end of 
the month the swallow, the martin, the swift, the 
redstart, and other birds of passage return to us. 
Let us not forget the lesson taught by the lark 
and the nightingale. 

'* The bird that soars on highest wing. 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 

And she who doth most sweetly sing, 
Sinrs in the niffht when all things rest : 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility." 

The month deriyes its name from the Latin 
aperiOf I open, as marking the time when the buds 
of the trees and flowers open. Our Saxon ances- 
tors called it Ettermonth, after their goddess 
Eastre or EotUr, The name Easter is still re- 
tained, and denotes to us the Besurrection month. 
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I HE DesQ of Llandaff is best 
^ known as Dr. Vaughan, 
Master of the Temple. He 
was born at Leicester, in 
1816, educated nnder Dr. 
Arnold, at Bngby, and 
highly distinguished him* 
self at Cambridge, where he became a Fel- 
low of Trinity. He held the Vicarage of 
St Martin's, Leicester, for three years, and 
was then appointed Head Master of Harrow. 
Here he laboored for fifteen years, exercising 
a remarkable influence for good in the school. 
In 1851 he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, and soon after he was offered 
the Bishopric of Rochester. He declined 
the offer, and a year later accepted the Vicar- 
age of Doncaster. The grand old church- 
one of the largest and finest in England- 
was soon filled to overflowing; and his un- 
ceasing nine years' vigorous work literally 
re-organized the whole parish. His faithful 
protests against the evils of horse racing, his 
awakening and eloquent sermons, and his 
devoted interest in the well-being of his 
flock, were features of his ministry which 
will never be forgotten in Doncaster. As 
Dean of Llandaff, Dr. Vaughan exercises 
•much influence in the promotion of Christian 
work in Wales ; and in the numerous volumes 
of his sermons which have been so widely 
circulated, he may be truly said, like John 
Wesley, to have " the world for his parish." 
Our portrait is from a Photograph by Mr. S. 
A. Walker, of Regent Street 

The name of the Eev. Canon Hoare is 
closely associated with the Evangelical re- 
vival of religion which, in a true sense, has 
made the Church of England a power in the 
land. Mr. Hoare was Fifth Wrangler at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1 834. His first curacy was 
at Fakefleld, under the venerated and beloved 
Bev. Francis Cunningham, in whose steps 
he has closely walked. In 1846 he was 
appointed to the incumbency of St. John, 
Holloway, but in the following year he ac- 
cepted the Vicarage of Christ Church, Rams- 



gate. Here he remained till 1853, when he be- 
came Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells. 

Perhaps no clergyman in our Church has 
more thoroughly gained the affection of those 
amongst whom he has laboured than Canon 
Hoare. Simple, earnest, truly eloquent and 
tenderly persuasive, he has not only gathered 
crowded cong^regations, but, what is &r more 
important, a spiritual influence manifestly 
pervades and characterizes the assembled 
worshippers, prompting them to take a self- 
denying interest in every Christian work. 

Canon Hoare has frequently spoken at 
Church Congresses, * and has published 
several well known works, amongst which 
we may mention two valuable treatises on 
BedempHon and Sanctificaiion. Our portrait 
is from a Photograph by Mr. H. J. Bobinson, 
of Tunbridge Wells. 

The Rev. Field Flowers Goe, M.A., rector 
of St. George's, Bloomsbury, holds a leading 
position amongst the London clergy. He is 
an eloquent preacher and speaker, and his 
organizing powers eminently fit him for the 
arduous duties of the important parish over 
which he presides. 

He was bom in 1832 at Louth. His grand- 
father, the Rev. B. Goe, was for many years 
Vicar of Boston. He was educated at King 
Edward's Grammar School, Louth, and took 
honours at Oxford. He was ordained in 
1858, and in the same year became first 
Curate and then Vicar of Christ Church, Hull. 
In 1873 he was nominated by the Bishop 
of Durham to the Rectory of Sunderland. In 
each sphere of labour he gained the warmest 
affection of his parishioners, and his ministry 
was greatly blessed. In 1877 the Ex-Lord 
Chancellor appointed him to the Rectory of St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, whei^ his zealous and 
devoted labours are thoroughly appreciated. 
Mr. Goe has taken a deep and practical 
interest in Mission services, and his position 
in the metropolis is the more valuable on 
this account. Our portrait is from a Photo- 
graph by Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 

The Rev. Charles D. Boll, D.D., Rector 
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of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
is widely known as the anthor of many yala- 
able devotional and practical works. The 
Church of Christ at large has thus been made 
his debtor. Amongst these works are: 
** Night Scenes of the Bible and their Teach- 
ings," " Hills that bring Peace," " The Saintly 
Calling," "Angelic Beings and their Minis- 
try," "Henry Martyn, a Biography;" and 
two volames of poetry, "Voices from the 
Lakes," and ** Songs in the Twilight." An- 
other volume is in preparation, entitled, '* The 
Christian Life, its Dangers and its Duties." 
Canon Bell has also contribated to magazine 
literature, as the readers of TIm Fireside and 
Home Words, will remember. His works are 
all characterized by deep thoughtfulness, 
practical pointedness, and experimental piety. 



Canon Bell entered Trinity College, Dnblin, 
as a Queen*8 Scholar ; took honours in classics, 
and won three Yice- Chancellor's prizes for 
English verse. He was ordained in 1843, 
and held curacies under the Be v. C. J. Good- 
hart, at Beading, and the Rev. Thomas Vores, 
at Hastings. In 1854, he was appointed to 
St. John's Chapel, Hampstead; in 1861, he 
accepted the Vicarage of Ambleside, where 
he remained eleven years. Since his appoint- 
ment, as Rector of Cheltenham, in 1872, thi 
Old Parish Church has been restored, and a 
new church, St. Matthew's, built at a cost of 
about £20,000. Canon Bell is "a tower of 
strength " in our Church, and is equally be- 
loved as a pastor and a preacher. Our por- 
trait is from a Photograph by l^r. M. Bowness, 
Ambleside. 

M. N. 




Cfte Btemu life: an (SnsUv iMotto* 

BY THE REV. JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHDRCH, BRIQHTOH. 
Jesus saith unto him, * Bise.* *' — St. John v. 8. 



UITE apart from the 
miracle, and quite 
apart from the con- 
text, I take this 
word "Rise" as 
our Easter Motto. 
For this is what 
seems to me the most appropriate thing we 
can do, and the best practical use we can 
make of the season, — ^that every one of us, 
wherever we may stand at this moment in 
the spiritual scale, should resolve that he 
will, this Easter Day, go up one step higher. 

For this is religion : a continual series of 
small progressions. We are pardoned for 
Christ's sake, perfectly and freely pardoned ; 
but we become holy, and get to heaven, by 
thousands and thousands of little risings. 

And here is the difference between grace 
and nature. Nature gravitates: every- 
thing goes down by the law and force 
of its beiQg; the attractive principle is 
from beneath. In grace, the drawing is 
from above ; and, by a stronger law than 
gravitation^ the new creation goes upward, 



upward, always upward. Bat by many 
stops or degrees. 

Or, to speak more correctly, as we are 
taught on Easter Day, the Risen Head 
draws up the members ; and just as we 
see the sun, as it traverses the heavens, 
making every little opening leaf and bud 
to point and grow towards itself, so Christ 
is gone up lor this very purpose, that by 
His influences, shed upon us from that 
higher world, every thought, and feeling, 
and desire, and act, of every ; Christian 
life should be one constant ascension. 

Therefore, the Saviour*s opening grave 
says, " Rise." 

And if you say, "I wish it, but I can- 
not ;" remember, Jesus never gives a com- 
mand, but at the same moment, as at 
Bethesda, a virtue is going out of Him to 
enable the obedience — however else im- 
possible. "The Spirit quickeneth." "God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure." " All things are pos- 
sible to him that belie veth." 

And let me add this. It is well to have 
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days whioh gather floating feelings to a 
focBs, and make a crisis in life. And suoh 
a day is this. May we not believe that 
God will give special grace this day for a 
spiritual resnrrection. If ye, being evi], 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how mnch more will yonr 
Heavenly Father give His Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him P " 

Now, it is not for me so mnch to snggest 
how, as to nrge every one of you, to think 
of a way by which you could mark this 
Easter Day by some movement heaven* 
ward.- Whether by a new life,i — or by 
a recovery of something you have lost, 
—or by attaining, in an old way, a better 
level than you have yet reached — we all 
want raising. Where is the fulcrum? 
Let the lever be Truth, and the fulcrum 
be the Beaurrecbion. 

Perhaps some of us have never felt» as 
pardoned sinners, a troo love to God in our 
hearts. Or, perhaps we have felt it, and 
lost it. 

By the recurrence of this Anniversary, 
by the patience and mercy of God through 
another year, by thft restlessness of your 
souls, by the secret impulses which at 
times are stirring within you, — I be- 
lieve that as much as Christ said it at 
Bethesda, or at the grave of Lazarus, He 
is saying to you now, " Rise." " Awake 
tliou that slecpest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee life." 

Only, in that strange paradox, which 
there always is in these things, use the 
latent power which there is in your dead 
heart. Cherish and obey the thought 
God puts within you. Go forth to Him 
who calls. Do any little thing you like, 
as the language of obedience and consent : 
— a prayer, a confession, a resolve; and 
then ask the Spirit to seal it; and the 
resurrection is begnn. There is life. 

Others amongst us have fallen, and 
become spiritually depressed. The life 
which you once had is dulled, and 



everything which is good lies buried, — 
buried under accumulations of neglects 
and sins. The very Christ in you seems 
dead. You cannot believe and pray as 
you used to do : nor lift yourself up out of 
the dust with which you feel your heart 
every moment more and more assimila- 
ting. This day was made for you. It is 
not for nothbg that Easter and Easter 
thoughts have come round again. Accept 
them as God's command to your poor 
sunken soul — " Rise." 

The Risen Christ, in His pity and in 
His power, is saying it. Do not say, It 
is no use. I am too far gone." Cannot 
He who is quickening, at this season, all 
nature from the death of winter — He who 
quickened Himself — cannot He quicken 
you P And is not this the very day for 
Him to do it P I know it wants a miracle. 
This isiihe day for a miracle. Look for it. 
Believe it. Begin. " Rise." 

But the message is to all, indiscrimin- 
ately ; for all need it. Your prayers have 
got very low : they want elevating. Look 
at your private devotions in your own 
room. Look at your way of reading the 
Bible. Look at your attendance at Church. 
Look at your Holy Communion. Are they 
what they ought to be P Is the Commu- 
nion real P Is it not often very cold, and 
dull, and lifeless P At the best you are at 
a very low standard. Could you not raise 
the standard P Could you not put more 
reality into your prayers — more life into 
your study of Gt)d's Word — ^more fre- 
quency into your services — ^more vitality 
and depth and regularity into your Holy 
Communion P 

Oh, how much nearer your conversation 
with heaven might be P YThat answers 
you might get ! How much happier your 
soul might be ! 

Now try — try in the strength which God 
has promised to give to all who ask. Try 
to rise a little. Put more praise into your 
prayer : that makes prayer a loftier thing. 
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When joa are next on yonr knees, hear a 
Toioe saying, " Bise." 

It is a great Ood with whom yon have 
to do. Set yonr faith to soar. 

Perhaps yon have got entangled. A 
wrong connection has drawn chains ahont 
yon; and yon are trammelled by a sin 
which yon hate, bnt allow. Yon despise 
yonrself for it; bat yon go on. Yonr 
better self cannot free itself; but Ohrist 
can make yon firee : and He waits to do 
it. It only wants the resolve, the prayer, 
the honest determination, the earnest cast- 
ing of yonrself npon Gh)d, and it is done. 
Yon will be free indeed. Yonr conscience 
will be so qniet. And yon will be so 
happy when yon can say, " The snare is 
broken, and I am deHyered." Only 
"Rise." 

It may seem a little matter to speak of, 
but let me pnt it to yon, whether yonr 
everyday interconrse in yonr own family 
is what it onght to be P Is there not room 
to raise it P Gonld yon not, with great 
advantage, lift the tone of conversation ? 
Or conld yon not make yonr charities to 
bear a better proportion to yonr income 
whatever it is — for all are rich enongh to 
give "the widow's mite" — ^and so bid love 
rise towards its f onntain-head P 

It wonld be a good Easter to ns if every 
one wonld not let it pass withont thinking 
what new enterprise he could take in hand 
for nsef nlness, for Ohrist In yonr homes : 
amongst yonr neighbours : in the church: 
in schools : among the poor : is there no- 
thing that yon can undertake P no neg- 
lected duty P no mission ? no work which 
is opening to yon by Ood P 

Think of it seriously now. Oome out 
of that self-indulgence. Break that miser- 
able, idle habit. Step out into a larger 
sphere. Live more for a purpose. Be 
a Christian indeed. 

You are capable of much g^reatcr things. 




You were not made for that dwarfed life, 
and for those paltry trifles. "Base" to 
the measure of yonr capability. " Base " 
to the greatnesses of the reality of yonr 
redeemed being, and your immortality. 
Be a great Christian. Here is scope for 
holy ambition. Be of the number of those 
who are " holy and humble in heart." 

And remember there is a higher and a 
still higher life. The life that yon imagine 
is higher than the life yon are leading ; bnt 
there is a higher life than you have yet 
imagined. To be higher is simply to be 
nearer Jesus. Let Him then be more to 
yon. Cast yourself on Him more fully. 
Cement yonr union to Him with more 
seals. Keep closer to Him. Confess 
Christ more boldly in the world. Lean 
on Him more simply. Follow Him more 
lovingly. Converse with Him more in- 
timately. Watch for Him more expec- 
tantly. 

Then you cannot help but " rise " : for 
you " rise " in the Risen One. Spiritually 
every believer was there this morning when 
the angel rolled away the stone, and said, 
" He is risen ! " The believer is " in Him." 
It is his destiny: it is his necessity to 
"rise." 

Jesus saith "EiseT' Rise above the 
world : above your lower appetites : above 
yourself: above your retrospects: above 
yonr hopes: above death: above the 
grave : above all sorrow, fear, and doubt, 
and sin: above the stars: above the 
angels: above principalities and powers: 
above all but Him. 

And then at His feet — the highest^ the 
holiest^ the happiest place in the universe, 
— with Him, in Him, like Him, for ever 
and ever, you shall cast yonr crowns at 
His feet and crown Him Lord of alL 

It is a wonderful ladder, and its top, 
who can see it P But what is wanting is, 
on this Easter Day, a step upward. 
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BT THE BEY. A. E. MOTTLE, B.D., MIS8I0NABT OP THE C.M.S. AT NINGPO AND HANOCHOW; 
AUTHOR OP "songs OP HEAVEN AND HOME." 
(Set lUwtration, Page 91.) 




n. 

THE BEBEL8. 

you think the Long- 
bftired will come P " This 
was the question with 
which we were every-, 
where greeted, during 
my first visit with my 
brother to the beaatifnl 
country round Ningpo in October .• The tea- 
shrubs were in flower, and from the moun- 
tain passes the plains below seemed one mass 
of yellow from the ripe harvest. But the 
Cbang-mao were in Hangchow, the qapital of 
the Chehkeang province, and were threatening 
Shaon-hying forty miles on the way to 
Ningpo. 

"And will they come hereP" asked the 
poor people as they gathered in their ofops 
with trembling hands. They came, those 
dreaded foes. The great tide of devastation, 
murder, and rapiiia reached at last Ningpo, 
the **City of the Peaceful Wave." The 
*• T'ai-p'ing " or " Gteat Peace " Dynasty, as 
the words mean, secured at last a sea-port 
town; and stood face to face with the 
dreaded foreigner. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, when the T*ai-p*ings stormed the city, 
we had our first glimpse of Chiiiese fighting. 
The great city of Ningpo, girded by a wall 
five miles in circuit, and varying hi height 
from fifteen to thirty feet, is washed on two 
faces by the two branches of the rivfer Yung, 
and on the other sides it is defended by a 
broad moat. When the Chang-mao had 
stormed Shaou>hying, and were known to 
be in full march for Ningpo, the city was 
placed in a state of defence according to 
Chinese ideas. Logs of wood, eight feet long. 



bristling with iron or wooden spikes, and 
fitted with ropes and pulleys, were laid along 
the parapets ready to descend on the heads 
of the assailants. 

But the T*ai-p*ings descrying from afar 
this device, were quick and ready with a 
counter stratagem.^ They ransacked the 
suburbs for tables and mattresses ; and with 
these over their heads, and trailing their 
scaling ladders by' their sides, they swam the 
moat. Then, running under the wall, they 
received unhurt the heavy logs on the wadded 
tables, and instantly rushing out they planted 
their ladders and gained the summit of the 
wall, and the Imperialist garrison broke and 
fled in wild confusion. 

My readers will not care to follow me 
beyond this glimpse at the Long-haired, to 
gaze on the horrors of wholesale massacre, 
or at best of flight and terror and dismay, 
which marked their course from Canton in 
the south to T*ien-tsin in the north. 

After five months' possession of Ningpo, 
they precipitated hostilities with the English 
and French, and were driven out, though not 
till after a hard fight. In September, 1863, 
they swept down again on the Ningpo plain, 
100,000 ^rong, and besieged the city. The 
siege was raised by Admiral Hope ; the great 
hordes, falling back, were gradually driven 
out of the province, and with the fall of 
Nanking, chiefly through the genius and 
courage of Colonel GU)rdon, the whole move- 
ment collapsed. 

It is a strange and mysterious history. 
The leader of the rebellion, Hung-sew-tseuen, 
was apparently an earnest Christian inquirer 
only thirty-two years ago, and with a band of 
followers formed a " Society of Worshippers 
of God." Just thirty years ago he took up 



• Our illustration gives a view of TBz*-k'i — Mercy Stream — which is some twelve miles from Ningpo, 
on a branch of the river whose tides flush the canals that penetrate its saborbs. The native boats are 
seen with their bamboo-woven roofs. One of these, with its roof in front closed with a mat woven in a 
pattern, is a passage-boat, such as those used by missionaries for itinerating. It becomes their inn and 
conveyance in one : bed, board, books, and all being contained in it, though its low roof does not permit 
them to stand up. 
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arms, and the little band of bold adventurers 
became a mighty conqaering host Bat 
Christianity is not, like Mahometanism, 
spread by the sword; and the regrets which 
some have expressed at the final failure of 
that which seemed to be at one time a 
Christian revolution, are probably ill-placed. 

There is one great cause for regret, how- 
ever, which, as we turn away from this 
glimpse of war, I will briefly notice, namely, 
the neglect of opparlunitiee. The T'ai-p'inga 
were iconoclaetB, The idols were *' utterly 
abolished " where the tide of conquest flowed. 
The faith of the people was shaken in their 



old religions, and at the same time their 
gratitude was deep and warm towards the 
Christian powers which had delivered them 
from their oppressors. The missionaries 
were welcomed as fellow-countrymen of their 
deliverers. Now was the time to strike home 
in the peaceful wars of the Cross I But the 
crisis passed by without any efibrt on the part 
of the home Churches in any sense adequate 
to the great opportunity ; and stich an oppor- 
tunity perhaps may never return. How terrible* 
for open doors to slam to again ! Mauy such 
stand now before the Church in all lands ; and 
she cannot enter in for lack of money I 
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IV. THOMAS EDWARD (THE 
SCOTCH NATURALIST). 

^HEN rambling over the 
country in pursuit of 
his favourite natural 
history studies, Edward 
was oflen advised to take 
whisky to keep out the cold, 
but he always refused. 
" I believe," he says, *' that if I had in- 
dulged in drink, or even had I used it at all 
on these occasions, I could never have stood 
the cold, the wet, and other privations to 
which I was exposed. As for my food, it 
mainly consisted of good oatmeal cakes. It 
tasted very sweet, and was washed down 
with water from the nearest spring. Some- 
times, when I could afford it, my wife boiled 
an egg or two, and these were my only 
luxuries. Bat as I have already said, water 
w<u my only drink.'* 

The Biography of Thomaa Edward, by Dr. 
Smiles, ought to be in every Parish Library. 
It is published by Mr. Murray. 

V; JOHN HOWARD. 

Howard, the Prison Philanthropist* gives 
the following testimony in his journal : — 

*'!Next to the free goodness and mercy of 
the Author of my being, temperance and 
cleanliness are my preservatives. Trusting 



in Divine Providence, and believing myself 
to be in the way of my duty, I visit the most 
noxious cells; and while thus employed, I 
fear no eviL" 

VI. SIR HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.Ca 

Writing to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1873, the distinguished surgeon observes : — 
" My main object is to express my opinion 
as a professional man, in relation to the 
habitual employment of fermented liquor as 
a beverage. But, if I ventured one step 
further, it would be to express a belief that 
there is no simple habit in this country 
which so much tends to deteriorate the 
qualities of the race, and so much disqualifies 
it for endurance in that competition which in 
the nature of things must exist, in which the 
prize of superiority must fall to the best and 
to the strongest.*' 

VII. PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
Tub United States has more than once 
elected a total abstainer to the high office of 
President. Abraham Lincoln's example and 
precept were heartily given for Total Ab- 
stinence. He was wont to say.* — "Don't 
drink; don't smoke; don't chew; don't 
swear; don't gamble; don't lie ; don't cheat. 
Love your fellow man; love truth; love 
virtue, and be happy." 
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VERY Homo should have 
I own Library. Attractive, 
interesting books are 
"Home Magnets." Let 
the hasband make the 
Library shelves; let the 
wife secure the books; 
and let the young folk read them round 
"Our Own Fireside." They will prove, as 
Wordsworth terms them : — 

"A substantial world both pure and eood, 
Bound which our pastime and our nappiness can 
grow.*' 

We cannot give every reader of Home 
WordB a Library. We wish we could. But 
we are prepared to give Half a Library t and 
perhaps that is tbe better plan; for that 
which costs us nothing, is generally rec- 
koned as worth nothing. 

By the liberality of a Friend of Pure 
Literature, we were enabled last year to make 
some hundreds of Sunday School Library 
Qrants of Books — ^to the value of about 
£1,000 — ^at a reduction of 40 per cent., or 80. 
in every pound, on selling prices. We are 
glad to say that we are in a position tbis year 
to make a still larger reduction of Half the 
Price on 

1,000 "HoMi WoEDs" Book Packets. 

Each Packet comprises the following 
volumes. The published price is Two 
Pounds, and the Packet will be supplied for 
One Pouni). No single volume can be had 
at less than its full price. 

The Bomanee of the London Directory. By 
the Rev. C. W. Bardsley, M.A. (3*. ed.). True 
a/nd Strong. By Mrs. Marshall (28. ed.). 
Echoes from the Word. By F. R. Havergal 
(1«.). The Best Wish. By the Eev. Charles 
Bullock, B.D. (3*. 6d.) Pithy Proverbs 
Pointed. By the Eev. S. B. James, M.A. 
(Is. 6<2.)« Fireside Tales. By Agnes Gibeme, 



LITTLE KEYS. 
|EAETS, like doors, can ope with ease 
To very, very little keys; 
And don't forget that they are 
these — 

•* I thank you, sir," and " if yon please." 



and other Writers (2s. Sd.). " Home Words ^ 
Birthday Booh: The Texts selected by 
Frances Eidley Havergal (Is. 6d.). The 
Bride Elect By Mrs. Johnson (Ss. 6d.). 
The Way Home. By the Eev. Charles Bul- 
lock, B.D. {28.). Temperance Landmarks. 
By the Eev. Dr. Maguire (!«.)• Puzzledom 
for Fireside Amusement By One of the Old 
Boys (2s. 6d,). Can Nothing be Done ? By 
the Eev. Charles Bullock, B.D. (1«. W.). 
Tim Teddington^s Dream. By Agnes Gibeme 
(6(2.). Horns Makers. By Mrs. Clara L. 
Balfour (2«. Qd.). The Boyal Law. Tales 
by Mrs. Marshall (28. 6d.). Nehemiah Nibbs" 
Goose, By the Eev. C. W. Bardsley, M.A. 
(Is.). Hold Fast by Your Sundays. By tbe 
Author of *• Margaret's Choice " (Is.). Is it 
Utopian^ By the Eev. Charles Bullock, 
B.D. (Is.). Within the Palace Gates. In 
memory of Frances Eidley Havergal. By the 
Eame Author (Is.). ** The Day of Days " New 
Volume (2*.). "Home TTorcfe " New Volume 
(2^.). Total, £2. 

All the volumes are richly bound, with 
niustrations, and suitable for Presentation 
or Home Gifts. Orders should be sent at 
once. The Packets will be despatched in 
the order of application to any address, on 
receipt of Post Office Order for One Pound, 
payable to Chables Mvkblai, Home Words 
Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, London, 
B.C. 

We are sure the Clergy, Sunday-school 
Teachers, and District Visitors will help this 
"Home" effort. In many cases friends 
might unite to obtain the " Book Packet ; " 
but the great object is to establish " Home 
Libraries," and help \o form and replenish 
"Parish Libraries." Cannot a Friend be 
found in every parish to present '''Home 
Words' Book Packet" as an Easter or 
Whitsuntide Gift to the Parish Library P 
The Editor, 



WILL'S, WONT'S, AND CANTS. 
[HEEE are three kinds of men in this 
world— the "Will's," the "Wont's," 
and the " Cant's." The former effect 
everything, the others oppose everything, 
and the latter fail in everything. 
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XIII. THE TWO LITTLE LEAVES- 
Ajt Biflnm Lxssov. 
I HSRS was a Uttle girl, flre 7«an old, and 
she had a sister who died. The poor little 
girl was exceedingly unhappy, and she 
used to go to her sister's gravsb and sit 
there erying. One day she came to her 
mother and said, "Mother, I am so un- 
happy. Shall I ever see my sister again ? " The mother 
said, "Yes, you will see her again. She will rise from 
the grave, and you will see her again by-and-by." The 
little girl said, " I cannot believe it. It seems so wonder- 
ful 1 Surely it cannot be true I " 

Her mother opened her hand. In her hand was a Uttle 
seed. She said, "Now, my dear, take that Uttle seed, 
and go and put it in the ground ; and go every day and 
see what happens." She went and sowed her Uttle seed, 
and every day she went, and there was nothing, nothing I 
At last one morning she went,— it had been raining in 
the night, and she went very early, and there were Utile 
leaves, tips of two Uttle leaves, just coming up out of the 
ground. The little girl saw it, and she was happy. She 
said, "That is Just Uke my sister. She has been sown in 
the ground. She wiU come up again, Uke those two 
leaves." 

She took great care of those two leaves. When she 
looked at them it comforted her; and it did morat for 
she prayed to Ood, and she gave her heart to Ohrist, and 
she grew up a real Christian. And aU through those two 
liUle leaves, springing up from that Uttle seed, which 
made her think of her sister.— £«v. J. Fou^fcon. 

XIV. THE VIOLET'S WHISPER. 

ViouR, violet, blue and sweet, 
Nestling down by the old oak's flMtk 
Osn it be, you are glad to grow. 
Nobody near, your grace to know P 
Whispered the violet, soft as air, 
Qod can look at me anywhere. Avov. 

XV. HOW QOOD IS DONE. 
Soin are apt to fancy they are to do good only by a 
^reatand happy effort once in a whfle. *'How long did 
you take to paint that picture for which you ask £100 P " 
a gentleman once said to a famons painter. " Two days," 
he repUed. "And do yon expect £100 for the work of 



two days P " " Ton forget,'* Answered the painter, *' that 
my whole lift was a preparation for the work of these 
two days." 

So a few words from the captive maid moved the 
household of Naaman; but it was her whole life that 
prepared her for speaking these few words at the righ^ 
time, and in the right way. It was because she was so 
good that she did so much good so easily. Her fruit was 
Uke the line fruit in your gardens, which owes something 
to every part bf the tree, and to every di^ of the treo's 
Uf e.— JB«o. J. 

XVI. THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
Ovoi a Mouse, a Frog, and a Utile Bed Hen 

Together kept a house \ 
The Frog was the laziest of frogs. 

And lasier stiU was the Mouse. 

The work all fbU on the little Bed Hen« 

Who had to get the wood. 
And build the fires and scrub and cook. 

And sometimes hunt for the food. 
One day as she went scratching around. 

She found a bag of rye: 
Said she, " Now who wiU make some bread? " 

Said the U»y Mouse, " Not 1 1 '* 

** Nor I," croaked the Frog, as he dosed in the shade. 

Bed Hen made no reply. 
But flew around with bowl and spoon. 

And mixed and stirred the rye. 

" WhoU mske a fire to bake the bread P 

Said the Mouse again, " Not 1 1 " 
And, scarcely op'ning his sleepy eyes. 

Frog made the same reply. 

The UtUe Bed Hen said never a word* 

But a roaring fire she made t 
And, while the bread was baking brown, 

•* Who'U set the table? " she said. 

*« Not 1 1" said the sleepy Frog, with a yawn ; 

" Nor V* said the Mouse again. 
So the table she set^ and the bread put on. 

"Who'U eat this bread? " said the Hen. 

I wUl I " cried the Frog, " And 1 1 " squeaked the Mouse, 
As they near the table drew. 
" Not much you won't 1 " said the Uttle Bed Hen, 
And away with the loaf she flew. 



W^t dale fSAxii jSeatcgel!. 



BT THB BIT. GHABLBS BXTLLOGK, B.D.| 

fOlKXBLT SXOTOB O* Sf. VXOHOLAS', WOBOXSni} ISIXOB 0* "thS miSlDl,'* ITO. 

BIBLB QUBSTIONS. 
1. TXTHO declined a courtier's Ufe when he Wfes young, 
kX andwhodecUneditwhenhe wasold? 

2. What is it which Ood made for man, the price of 
which is far more precious than Jewels, and of which a 
great man could not find one in a thousand ? 

3. Why could not Abraham have the promised land at 
once? 

4. Who refused to believe in the answer to prayer, 
though brought to him from heaven ? 

6. What child, besides our Xiord, fled into Xgypt to 
avoid being killed in amassacre of children, and returned 
to the land when the king died? 

a. Does Daniel ever claim to haw betn inspired by the 
Duly Ghost P ' 



7. Who wished to be neither rich nor poor, for feftr that 
in the one case he should deny God, and in the other 
steal? 

8. How did Jonah show his reverence for the Word and 
ordinances of God ? 

9. Give Scripture examples of Uke reverence. 

10. What was Nehemiah especially eminent for? 



AN8WBBS (See Maboh No., p. 71). 
I. ZechaHah (2 Ohron. xxiv. 21). H. Jeri<iho (Dent, 
xxxiv. S; Jttdg. i. 16; 2 Ohron. xxvUi 16). llL Kxod. 
zxzv. 28, 95. IV. 2 Sam. zxiU. 1. Y. DeuL vl. A 6. YI. 
M^-^v^^;^V I^V^Z example and precept, 2 Thess. 
UL a-lO. ynL St. Luke zvi. 10. IX. 2 Kings iv. 1-7 1 
MatL xviU. 27. X. PhU. U. 12. XI. Prov. m8, •/ 
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Whn 1^1$ 
xxmxt $elf bare our eine. 

1 Pet iL 34. 



The 

?r precious blond of gJbristT 

1 Pet. I. 19. 



Christ Jmos came into the world to §ave ainners. 
Withont shedding of blood is no remigsto n. Heb. ir. 

SthS.inlient. Btholdth$Lamhofaod. Jn.i.3«, 
ParcbMed with His own Blood. Acts xz. 28. 
Bemnse I live, yo shall live alM>. John xiv. 19 
In Christ shall all be made alive. 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
The Lord our Righteousness. Jer. xxiiL 6. 
For me to Uve is Christ, and to dieis gain. Phfl. i.ll. 
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Now is the day of salvation. I Cor. yL 2. 



Palm 8. CreaUinvMacUan htart, God. Ps. IL 16. 
Jesus Christ, and Him crocified. I Cor. ii. t. 
In Whom we have redemption. Sph. L 7. [Rom. tu. 
Who shall deliver me from the body of this dcaih ? 
I thank God, through Jeans Christ onr Lord. Bco. 
OooDFaisxT.^LambasitliadbMnslasA. Bev.T.& 
Able to save ... to the uttermost. Heb. viL U. 
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IS THE 
PROPITIATION FOR 
OUR SINS. 

1 Joltn IL I. 
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Easter Day. I am ths Bs$urr§ction, and th§ Lif$, 

[John xi. 25. 

E. Mov. Qod Kath given to u$ ef«mol lift. 1 John v.ll. 
B.TuBSDi.T. AndikU a/tit in Hi9 Son, 1 John v. 11. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Acts xvi. 31. 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Do we then make void the law throngb faith ? 
God forbid : yea, we establish the law. Rom. iii. 81. 
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Itt 8. aft. Easter. Look unto Mo, and ho yo mm^ 

St. Majix. Lord^ increaoo our faiiK Luke xviL 5. 
God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim. iii 16. 
The great God and our Saviour. Tit. ii. IS. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be m 
[white as snow. Isa. L IS. 
A new heart also will I give yon. Bzek. xxxvi. 
1 will put My Spirit within yon. Esek. xxxvi. g- 



THINE was the chastisement, \rith no rolcoso, 
That mine might be the peace s 
The bruising and ttio cruel su ipea were ThiaOj 
That healing might bo mine ; 
Thine was the sentence u ad the con d cm nation. 
Bline the acquittal, and thQ full t»ulvauou. 



Wounded for my transgression, stricken sore^ 

That I might " sin no more " ; 

Weak, that I might be always strong in Thet^ 

Bound, that I might bo free ; 

Acquaint with gnef, that I might onlv know 

Fobaeas of joy in ererlastiog flow.— r. JL fl« 



Divine Teaohlng.— ** If Divine teaching be not sought and found, a man may go on from day to day, 
from year to year, down even to the grave, listening to the Gospel, and sometimes interested in it, without a 
^ broken heart for sin, without any nol sense of his need of an Atoning Saviour and a Sanetif]fing Spirit. Our need 
^ is, to be ' taught of God.' Pray that He may write upon your heart His own 'glorious Gospel '—the Gospel 
of 'the blessed God '—so that yon may experimentally say of Jesus, the sinners Friend* ' u» loved me, and 
,ve Himself for me.' "—The ForgoUon TrulL 
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"THE DAY OF DAYS." Id. "HAND AND HEART," Id. ?'THE FIRE8I0E." 6d. 

"HoMi WoiDS" Orrxcv, 1, Patjixkostek BuiLDwas, BXJ, y 
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'^Sogs;> fiogd^ Iiear orb fiog^I 

OGS, dogs, dear old dogs, 

Dogs of eacb sort and kind 
I love from my heart, and they on their part 

Return the loVe, I find. 
Dogs, dogs, great big dogs, of noble air and mien, 
That stndy your look — ^you're their kind of book; 
They're trusty friends, I ween. 

Dogs, dogs, queer little dogs, 

That sit on their tails and beg ! 
Through long silken hair, with comical air, 

They peer with a look so "gleg." 

Dogs, dogs, short-haired dogs. 

With scarce a tail at all : 
With their short-cropped ears — of these I hare fears; 

Do they bite after all ? 

Dogs, dogs, curly dogs, 

Which find what you have lost : 
Which give up their prey when you say them nay, 

In praise they value most. 

Dogs, dogs, wondrous dogs. 

Which dying travellers find 
In the deep snow-drift, and carefully lift 

And carry them to their kind. 

Dogs, dogs, loving dogs. 

Ever true to the end; 
Who can treat them ill, with cruel ill-will, 

Deserves to have no friend. 
Dogs, dogs, great big dogs, of noble air and mien, 

That study your look— you're their kind of book ; 
They're trusty friends, I ween. 

Senoa. 
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BY AGNES GIBERNB, AUTnOE OF "THE UPWARD GAZE," " TIM TBDDINGTON'S DUBAM," 

"sun, moon, and stars,** ETC. 




CHAPTER XIL 



THE TOUNG LADT. 



T was well that Mr. Green had 
not pressed for hasty repay- 
ment of the five shillings, for 
there seemed little hope of its 
becoming speedily possible. 
With the utmost efforts of the 
Keyns they could only just 
manage to keep Afloat. As 
Willie Watkins had truly said, the loss of 
four and sixpence was a serious matter to 
begin with, and the shilling kindly advanced 
by Mr. Green had to be taken out of the next 
payment. Keyn*s earnings were fitful too: 
for the old man did not recover strength, and 
if he managed to go upon his rounds one day 
he often had to take to his bed on the follow* 
ing day. He was very uncomplaining, and 
struggled on when many another man would 
have given in. But after all, the most reso- 
lute will cannot master bodily weakness be- 
yond a certain point ; and there were some 
who noticed that day by day the old man 
seemed to grow more shrunken ; that day by 
day his cheeks became more hollow; that 
day by day his step waxed more feeble. He 
knew it himself well enough. 

Mr. Green had not been to see Clarrie*8 
mother. He fully intended doing so, but like 
many busy people he put off the things which 
might be done "anytime" for the things which 
had to be done at once. Now and again 
Clarrie appeared with a supply of finished 
work, and each time she was greeted with — 

" What ! more done I That's right. Not 
been to sleep again upon a doorstep, eh P ha, 
ha, ha ! No, no, you won*t try that dodge 
twice. 111 be bound. Well, well, I'm coming 
to see your mother : I haven't forgotten. No 
hurry about the five shillings, you know." 

A month passed, and matters did not im- 
prove. More and more seldom Keyn went 
out on his daily round ; and more and more 
short grew the rounds when he did go out. 
The family was almost dependent on the 



fruits of Marina's toil, with such little help as 
Martha's stiffened fingers and failing eyesight 
could give; and Marina's powers were un- 
equal to the task imposed upon them. 

Ever since the evening of her long walk in 
search of the lost work, she had become more 
than usually suffering, more than usually 
silent. Keyn did not understand her; neither 
did Martha; neither did Clarrie. She was 
like a person enduring a ceaseless pressure of 
heart-pain, and caring little for anything out- 
side the region of her own thoughts. She 
worked because Martha made her work, but 
had she been left to herself she would have 
spent hours each day in passive idleness. 
Often, as she sat, the slowly-moving fingers 
would sink upon her lap, and the large sad 
eyes would be bent upon the ground in a kind 
of day-dream, from which Martha's voice 
usually roused her sharply with the query, 
"Well, what nowP " 

It was not Marina's way to speak in angry 
tones to her child, yet she had done so once 
in this past month. Clarrie had said, 
" Mother, when may I go to the nice young 
lady for the picture-book P " and Marina, 
whitening and trembling, had said harshly, 
'* Never ! Don't speak to me about it again." 
Clarrie thought her displeased, and did not 
venture to ask the question a second time. 
Had she been a few years older, she might 
more truly have put the word "sorrow" in 
the place of " displeasure." 



Keyn was sitting on the foot of his bed 
one evening, looking grey and haggard, as he 
was wont to look after a day*s outing. He 
had not brought home much money for a 
week past, and the frown in Martha's face 
was growing habitual. She had some reason 
for anxiety. How was the rent to be paid, 
unless Keyn could workP This question 
weighed upon her unceasingly ; and Martha 
Keyn did not know the comfort of a heavenly 
Friend to lean upon. She bore all her 
burdens herself: so no wonder she found 
them heavy. 
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"Here's twice in fire days you've been 
out," said Martha. ** And yon won't go to- 
morrow." 

" No, I shan't go to-morrow," echoed the 
old man plaintively. 

" Nor the next day after, as like as not," 
said Martha. 

It isn't my fault. I'd go if I could," said 
Koyn. 

'*And there's the rent," said Martha 
"That's come round again, and not a six- 
pence laid by. And there's the five shil- 
lings." 

" I wish we had somebody to give us lots 
of money," said Glarrie. 

" A Uttle 'ud do," said Keyn feebly. "Just 
to keep us from going down hill altogether. 
But there's nobody, Clarrie." 

"No, — there's nobody," echoed Clarrie. 
"Mr. Qreen says he's coming, but he don't 
come. And Willie's mother isn't rich. And 
mother don't like me to go to the young 
lady." 

Marina lifted her eyes for one reproachful 
glance at her child, and speedily lowered 
them again. "What young ladyP" asked 
Martha. 

"She spoke to me on the beach," said 
Clarrie, not loath to explain. "And they 
gave us sixpence out of the window, and the 
young lady told me to go for a picture-book, 
but mother says I mustn't." 

" Where does the young lady live P " 

"Down by the sea, I don't know she's 
there now," said Clarrie. 

" When did she speak to youP " 

Clarrie could give a definite answer. The 
sixpence had been given on the pight of the 
lost parcel 

" A whole month I As like as not they've 
gone away from Brighton by this. If ever I 
knew a fool in all my days it's Marrie," said 
Martha, with suppressed anger. " To let go 
by a chance like that ! Now you listen, 
Glarrie. Put on your hat this moment, and 
wash your hands if they ain't clean — ^* 

Clarrie held out her ten fingers. 

" And brush your hair," continued Martha, 
surveying the row. " And you go straight 
off, and ask for the young lady. I don't care 
what your mother says. You're to go this 
minute. Mind, youVe not to beg, but if the 



lady asks questions you can answer her. 
See you're quiet and civil." 

Marina bent her head low over her work, 
and made no sound. Clarrie gave her one 
or two dubious looks, but received no glance 
in return. She was soon on her way, a 
somewhat troubled little maiden, conscious 
that she could not resist her grandofother's 
will, but unhappy in the knowledge that she 
was doing what her mother disliked. 

The house was not difficult to find. Clarrie 
had greater difficulty in making up her mind 
to stand before the formidable big door, and 
to pull the bell-handle. A servant came, 
looking flushed and hurried. Clarrie said 
timidly, — " Please may I see the young lady 
in the drawing-room P" 

•* What young lady P" 

" I don't know her name. She told me to 
come." 

" If she had told you to come, she would 
have told you her name." 

" She said I was to ask for the young lady 
in the drawing-room." 

The servant hesitated. Clarrie had not 
precisely the look of a common beggar. Her 
frightened voice and downcast head were in 
her favour. 

" What have you come for P" 

"The young lady said she would give mo 
a picture-book. It was a whole month ago," 
said Clarrie. 

" Why didn't you come sooner P " 

" Mother wouldn't let me." 

" It's a queer sort of a story," said the girl ; 
" but Miss Clive is out now. She'll be back 
presently. You'd better come again, and I'll 
ask her if it's true." 

Clarrie wandered across the road, and 
stood about on the Parade, waiting. She 
had had a good deal of waiting, off and on, 
in her short life, and she was learning to 
endure the trial patiently, — for a trial it is, 
no doubt, at any time. She stood on the 
Parade, with her back against a lamp-post, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon the door of the 
hoase. So intent was her gase, and so fixed 
her determination not to miss seeing the 
young lady arrive, that she did not notice 
who was passing near her. Presently a voice 
said quite close, — 

" Why, this is the little girl I wanted to 
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find. Why hare you never been to see me, 
Utile girIP" 

And there was Miss Clive herself. 

''Mother wouldn't let me, please," said 
Clarrie, bringing her eyes to Minnie Cliye's 
face, and dropping a enrtsey. 

"Would she not P" 

"No," said Clarrie, shaking her head. 
"Bat grandmother said I was to oome." 

" What a curious feeling of your mother^s. 
Well,— come indoors, and you shall have the 
book." 

Clarrie followed the young lady across the 
Parade, and into the house. The door stood 
on the latch, so no bell needed to be pulled. 
Minnie Clive just turned the handle and 
entered. 

"Come," she said, "I am going to take 
you up to my own room." 



OHAPTEE XIII. 

▲ WONDE&FUL THING. 

It was a very little room into which Minnie 
Clive led her companion, neatly fitted up 
with dimity curtains and a white-curtained 
bed. Clarrie looked with admiring eyes upon 
the pretty green carpet, the marble-topped 
washhand-stand, the pink-and-white toilet- 
table. It was quite a fairy-land of comfort, 
after the home to which she was accustomed. 
Several books lay upon the table, and on the 
mantel-piece stood a framed illumination. 
Clarrie did not know it by that name, but 
when once her eyes had found it, they re- 
mained fixed in a steady gaze, and her lips 
parted, and a glow came into her cheeks. 

" Come and look closer," said Miss Clive, 
somewhat surprised that the child had not 
rather chosen for admiration one of the 
brightly-tinted pictures hanging on the 
walls. 

But Clarrie knew again, as an old friend, 
the long card in its gilt frame: only when she 
had seen it or one like to it before, there had 
been no frame. She recognised immediately 
the gentle- faced Man in the little picture, 
with His crook and His sheep, and the words 
in blue above and in red below. 

" You like this P " said Minnia 
Oh ! ever so," woa the eager answer. 
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" Better than a picture-book P " 

Clarrie looked at the blue volume on the 
table, touched by Miss Clive's outstretched 
hand, and then her gaze went back to the 
illumination. 

"Please, Miss, Tve seen it before," she 
said. 

"WhenP" 

" It was in a shop. Grandfather wouldn*t 
stop to look." 

"Do you know what it means?" asked 
Minnie, letting the picture-book alone. 
" Clarrie, that is Jesus, the kind Shepherd. 
Do you know Him P " 

" Mother says she knowed Him onoe," said 
Clarrie quietly. " She don't now." 

Another spectator had entered in the per- 
son of Mrs. Clive. Clarrie did not see her. 
She exchanged intelligent and somewhat 
surprised glances with Minnie, and sat down 
to listen. 

" Then she must have grown tired of Him. 
He would never grow tired of her," said 
Minnie. "He never changes or gives up 
those who love Him. Why does not your 
mother care about Him now P " 

"Mother didn't say that," returned Clarrie 
slowly. "Mother said He was a long way 
off now, — and she said she couldn't tell me 
about Him. Mother cried so, and she said 
she v>QviJ(d have her own way, and she gave 
Him up and her mother too,— and she does 
want her mother so. And she said maybe 
rd be naughty to her some day, like she was 
to her mother." 

"Don't — " said Minnie. "Be sure you 
don't, Clarria Always be a good girl to 
your mother. I dare say you help her now 
in her work as much as you can P " 

" Mother says I don't sew strong enough 
yet I go with grandfather mostly, mending 
'brellas. But he's been so weak ho can't 
walk much, and mother's got a deal of pain 
in her side." 

" Your mother is lame, isn't she P What 
made her so P " 

"She tumbled down stone steps," said 
Clarrie. " It was when I was a baby, — and 
me in her arms, — and she wouldn't let me be 
hurt, and in saving me she got her leg all 
twisted under her. Grandmother says she'll 
be f^ways lame." 
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*' There doesa't seem one among yon quite 
fit to take care of the rest— unless your 
grandmother." 

" She can't walk far," said Glarrie. '* She's 
getting old, and her hands and feet are so 
bad with the rheumatics." 

What made your grandfather take to 
mending umbrellas P " 

"He had a 'brella shop," said Glarrie. 
" And he got poor, and father died, and we 
came to Brighton." 

Minnie pointed to the illuminated card. 
" What a nice text for you there," she said, — 
** ' He eareth for you I ' Do you remember 
telling me down on the beach that your 
grandmother said nobody cared for^ou, and 
I told you that GK>d eared P I wonder if you 
remember P " 

Clarrie nodded. The words had made an 
impression. 

"But grandmother says every day well 
soon go to the workhouse," she said sadly. 

" Well, you miglU have to go," thoughtfully 
answered Minnie. *'It might be God's will. 
Some of His own children have had to go 
there sometimes, I suppose; and if God 
sends you, He can take care of you in the 
workhouse as well as out of it. Bat why 
don't you ask Him not to let you go P Do 
you ever pray P " 

•* I'm just trying," said Glarrie. " I asked 
mother if she wouldn't too, and she said she 
couldn't." 

"WhyP" 

"She said she oouldn't, — not unless she 
was to know her mother would forgive her. 
Mother did cry so." 

"What is your mother's name, Glarrie P" 
naked Mrs. Glive, rising and coming forward. 
The child had not hitherto been aware of her 
presence. A look of agitation had come into 
her worn face, as from a sudden thought 
flashing into her mind, and she spoke the 
words hurriedly. "Your mother's nameP" 
she repeated. 

" Mother is Mrs. Keyn," said Glarrie. 

" Her Ghristian name — and your father's P" 

"Mother's name is Marina, and grand- 
mother calls her ' Marrie,' " explained Glarrie. 
"And grandfather's name is Ambrose Keyn, 
and so was father's, only grandmother calls 
him 'Brose.'" 



Glarrie wondered at the deep silence which 
fell upon her two companions. She could 
not understand it. Minnie turned pale and 
stood with parted lips, as if fearing to speak 
a word, and for a whole minute Mrs. Glive 
did not stir a single muscle. She might have 
been an image carved in stone. 

"Aunt, perhaps it is only a mistake," said, 
Minnie, trembling. 

Then the ice broke up. A strange low cry 
thrilled through the little room, and Mrs. 
Glive dropped upon her knees, with her face 
bowed low in her hands. " O my child — my 
Marina I O my God, I thank Thee," she said, 
amid convulsive sobs. 

Glarrie was frightened, but a sign from 
Minnie kept her where she was. Minnie 
took her aunt's hand, and gently induced 
her to rise and sit upon a chair. 

"What will uncle John say," she asked 
very low. 

" He will forgive, — he must forgive — surely 
— ader all these years." 

Minnie had her doubts. " And if he does 
not," she said. 

Mrs. Glive wept exceedingly for a minute. 

" What are you going to do, auntP " 

" I must think — alone in my room. Keep 
the child here while I am gone." 

She went away, sobbing as she walked. 
Minnie offered no explanation to the puzzled 
and alarmed Glarrie. She showed her the 
picture-book, and gave it into her keeping : 
then took down the illuminated text» that 
Glarrie might see it nearer. "Would you 
like this too for your own P " she asked in an 
absent way, as if scarcely aware of what she 
said. Glarrie could hardly believe her own 
senses. Then Minnie asked a few questions 
about the work done by Glarrie's mother, 
and the story of the lost bundle came out. 
Minnie's thoaghts were so occupied that she 
scarcely took it all in, but the leading fact 
was clear, and she drew out her purse. 
"Five shillings, you said, did you not, 
Glarrie P Here are two half-crowns for you. 
That will set all right. Put them safely in 
your pocket." 

Then Mrs. Glive came back, tearful but 
calm. " I am going to speak to your uncle, 
Minnie," she said. " I will take Glarrie with 
me. 
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" Yoa would not like to go first and see 
Clarrio's mother/' saggested Minnie; "jnet 
io make sure that there is no mistake." 

" I don't think it would be right ; not quite 
straightforward. I must have your uncle's 
leave. Write down Clarrie's direotion first, 
Minnie, that I may be able to find them." 

This done, she took Clarrie's hand and led 
her downstairs, walking quietly and patiently. 
In the drawing-room sat a gentleman whom 
Glarrie had seen before. She could not think 
where for a moment^ but then a recollection 
flashed across her of the day when her 
grandfather was taken ill out of doors, and of 
the stander-by who had given Willie half -a- 
crown for them. 

''John, such a wonderful thing has 
happened," said Mrs. Clive. 

She came to the table, and stood there, still 
holding Clarrie's hand. 

Wonderful things are always happening, 
in a woman's estimation," said Mr. Clive. 

" THb is wonderful," said Mrs. Olive quietly 
with her quivering lips. " It is what I have 
prayed and longed for so many years. John, 
our child is found again." 

"Minnie is our child," said Mr. Olive in 
short sharp tones. 

" Yes, but our other— our own— our darling 
Marina — " 

"Marina Olive toa« my child. Marina 
Keyn is nothing to me. She has forfeited 
our love. Who is this little beggar ? " 

"Our grandchild, John," said the lady, 
gently stilly but very sadly, for she was losing 
hope. 

Mr. Olive leant back and surveyed Olarrie 
from head to foot. 

" I am much obliged 1 but speak for your- 
self, if you please. It is not exactly a desirable 
relationship." 

" Poor Brose Keyn is dead, John." 

Mr. Olive took up his pen. 

" Will you please to send that child away P 
I have been long enough interrupted." 

"I will take her home. And may I not 
carry Marina one word from you, even if you 
will not see her P Just one wordP She is 
kxiging for our forgiveness." 

''I forbid you to go there, and I forbid her 
to come here." 

Mrs. Olive had feared this ; but she shivered 
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under the prohibition, as if it had been all 
unlooked-for. 

"Just this once,— only once," she said 
entreatiugly. "One word with her, John! 
If you knew how I have been longing of 
late " 

We will go on to Hastings to-morrow," 
said Mr. Clive. 

Minnie had followed the two in, and stood 
looking with tears in her eyes at the droop- 
ing figure of Mrs. Clive. " Uncle, Olarrie is 
your own grandchild," she said. 

"I beg to decline the honour^" said Mr. 
Olive sarcastically. "I should be much 
obliged to you all, if you would allow me to 
finish my letters in time for the post." 

He took up his pen, but put it down again, 
to look full with angry eyes at Olarrie. 
" Mind," he said harshly, " you are to leave 
jthe house at once, and not to come back. 
You understand P If I see you hanging about 
here again, I'll— I'll give you in charge of the 
police." 

Of course he did not mean it, but Clarrie's 
terror was not lessened by this fact. '* Qo 1 " 
said Mr. Olive, pointing to the door, and she 
fled like a hare into the passage. Minnie 
pursued and detained her, until Mrs. Olive 
could come up. The poor lady looked very 
wan, though she tried to smile. 

" Olarrie," she said, " I must not keep you 
now, because my husband is not willing, but 
I hope he may become willing soon that I 
should see your mother. Tell her that yon 
have seen W mother, and that her moUier 
giiito forgives her, and loves her as much as 
ever: and tell her, Olarrie, that she must 
begin again to pray to Qod, because His love 
is more tender than even a mother's love, and 
He will forgive her if she asks Him. I am 
afraid we shall leave Brighton to-morrow, but 
I know where you live now ; and soon, — ^very 
soon, perhaps— I shall be able to writo or 
conie. I must not do anything more now, 
because my husband would not like it. Good- 
bye, little Olarrie." 

Mrs. Olive stooped down and kissed hor, 
then turned away, weeping again. 

" Now you go straight home," said Minnie, 
slipping two more half-crowns into the child's 
hand. " Be a good girl, Olarrie, and a com- 
fort to your mother, and don't forget to pray 
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often to God. You have your picture-book 
and test safely. Now run away, or my undo 
wiD be angry." 

And Clarrie ran, as directed, losing no time 
on her way home. 

"Well,— did you see the young ladyP" 
asked Martha Keyn, as Clarrie burst into the 
room. "I suppose you did, as you've not 
come back empty-handed. What's that — a 
text? There's lots of things we want a deal 
more than smart paintings, as I oould have 
told the young lady. And a pioture-book ! " 

" And all this, grandmother," said Clarrie, 
laying down two half-crowns, and then pulling 
two more out of her pocket. ** The first two 
she gaye me was to pay back Mr. Green, and 
the other two just when I was coming away." 

" What did she say to you P " asked Martha. 

Now Clarrie had rushed home, with the 
full intention of pouring out all details the 
moment she arrived. But somehow, as she 
glanced at her mother's bowed head and 
pale face, a feeling came over her that she 
had better not. Child as she was, she had a 
sense that the mother's message of forgive- 
ness ought to be given in quietness and 
alone, not in public, to bo criticised by 
Martha Keyn. Clarrie was a quick child, 
and in that moment she made up her mind 
to say no more than was needful, till she 
could ask her mother's leave. 

••What did the young lady sayP " repeated 
Martha, pending the short hesitation. •' Now 
you needn't pretend you don't remember* 
You've been gone, I don't know how long." 

••She was out, and I had to wait," said 
Clarrie. •• I went down near the shore, and 
she found me there. And she took me in- 
doors, up to her room, and gave me the 
picture-book, and talked to me about the 
text. And the other lady came in toa" 

(To he 



•*Did you answer proper to their quea-* 
tiona P " asked Martha, and Clnrrie responded 
by a nod. 

•' Well, and have you got to go again P " 
" No," said Clarrie promptly. " There was 
a gentleman, and he called me a little beggar. 
I didn't like him. And they're going away 
to-morrow. I heard him say they would." 

** Well, it's a good thing you went to-day," 
said Martha, not noting how Marina trembled. 
•• Anyway we've got something by it. Who's 
thatP Come in." 

A loud rap at the door had caused the last 
two utterances. Bap again. "Come in," 
called Martha; and a third time there was 
a rap. "See who it is, Clarrie," said old 
Keyn. 

Clarrie obeyed, and behold — ^there stood 
stout Mr. Green, redder than ever in the face 
with his climb up the hill, and gasping audibly 
from the same causO. He pulled out a big 
yellow-striped handkerchief, gave his face a 
good mopping, patted Clarrie on the head, 
and looked round benignantly. 

•• I'm come— at last," he said, with return- 
ing breath. 
" It's Mr. Green, mother," said Clarrie. 
••Well, it's a good thing we've got the 
money to pay him," remarked Martha, un- 
able to ascribe the visit to motives of pure 
benevolence. 

••Which is your mother, my dearP" asked 
Mr. Green of Clarrie. 

Clarrie pointed. "Mother's there," she 
said. ••And that's grandfather and grand- 
mother." 

•' Ah, to be sure* yes,— to be sure, yes,— to 
be sure, — both getting oldish— old man looks 
sickly too— to be sure— just as you told me." 

Mr. Green dropped into a chair, smiled 
upon them all again, and finally fixed his 
gase upon Marina. 
continued,) 



BE PRAYERFUL. 
S prayerful; ask, and thou ehalt have 

strength equal to thy day ; 
I Prayer clasps the Hand that guides 
the world,— Oh, make it then 
thy stay; 
Ask largely, and thy Gbd will be 
A Kingly Giver unto thee.— ilnow. 



DARK SHADOWS. 
|E darken the cages of birds when we 
wish to teach them to sing." For 
the same reason, it may be, God 
sends dark shadows over the 
hearts and homes of His people. 

••Affliction is God's 'Hush!' bidding ns 
be still and listen to Him."— Oulrosf. 
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V. Jhe JJiqht yisioN. 

" Behold, I am with thee."— O^n. zxTiii. 
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EARY, worn, and lonoly, 
I With my rude staff only, 

Through the desert thorny 
I Went I on my journey. 



But night fell, and danger 
Compass*d me a stranger : 
So to sleep I laid me, 
Kept by Him who made me. 

Then Heaven's gate unfolding, 
I with awe beholding, 
Open'd scenes of glory 
Passing human story. 

tjo, in tiers unending 
Steps of light ascending, 
Trodden by the angels 
On their glad eyangels ; 

And above, in vision 
Of supreme fruition, 
Saw, or heard I rather, 
God, my Qod and Father, 



Saying, " Child, I love theej 
Loving, I will prove thee ; 
But will leave thee never : 
Thou art Mine for ever." 

So I woke ; and morning 
Was the East adorning. 
And that spot most lowly 
Seem'd a temple holy. 

Henceforth, true and tender 
Be my heart's surrender ; 
With His Presence o'er me. 
Be what may before me. 

Be the pathway dreary. 
Be my footsteps weary, 
Be no friend assistant. 
Be my bourn far distant ; 

Raiment, bread provided, 
Home to glory guided. 
With my Fatiier only, 
I no more am lonely. 




Sanserond inantdne aiibrntare of tbe (@nreiu 



T may be interesting to recall 
the fact that the Queen can look 
back upon at least one danger* 
ouB maritime adventure. Cruis- 
ing off the Isle of Wight in the 
yacht "EmeraXAt while she was 
yet the Princess Victoria, the 
breeze freshened into a gale, and before the 
vessel could get into Oowes roads the decks 
were swept fore and aft. The coming Queen, 
however, undauntedly remained a witness of 
the stirring scene. S addenly a squall took the 
Emerald aback, and crack went the topmast 
immediately above the cap. The pilot, Mr. 
Saunders, quick as thought, sprang to where 



the Princess was standing, and lifted her in 
his arms to a more safe position fSGkrther aft : 
the next moment crash came the topmast 
down just where the Queen had originally 
stationed herself. 

But for the prompt action of Mr. Saunders 
the Queen would probably have lost her life. 
Indeed, Her Majesty long ago acknowledged 
that the escape was something to be thankful 
for. The pilot, at her instance, was promoted 
to be a master ; and when she berytme Queen 
of England he was early invited to Court. 
Moreover, at the death of Mr. Saunders 
some few years after, Her Majesty made con- 
siderable provision for his wife and family. 
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A? brings with her the brighinp^s 
and promise of the year, the song 
of the nightingale, and the eackoo^s 
note. Flowers increase, and amongst 
them we haye the graceful wood-sorrel 
' -^the true Irish phawook— the trefoil 
leaves of which are heart-shaped, of a bright green, 
and form a true weather-glass, since they ^ways 
shnt up on the approach of rain. The hedges are 
covered with the beautiful and fragrant hawthorn, 
called May, in honour of the month. Buttercups 
abound, and make the fields one blaze of gold. No 
wonder the children sing, — 

••Buttercups and daisieK, 
QUf tho preUy flowers." 

But while there is a natural eagemesfi io hail 
May as a summer month — aad from its position 
in the year it ought to be one— it is af^ejr ^ a 
spring month. The cold winds still prevail, and 
falls of snow are far from being unknown. There 
is often too much* truth in the jesting saying, 
*' May has set in with its usual severity." On this 
account proverbial wisdom warns us against being 
too eager to regard it as a time for light clothing : — 

'* Cfbange not a clout, 
7iU May bo oat." 

Other proverbs o! the i^opth yuo tjiqa ;— 

** Be it weal or be it woe. 
Beans blow before May doth go." 



•* A swarm of bcca in May 
la worth a load of hay."^' 

» The haddocks are frood, 
Whpn dipped in May flogcU** 

" Mist in May aad heat in Jane. 
Makes the harvest right soon.^ 

The latest summer birds of passage arrive in 
the beginning of May, and the birds generally 
are busily employed in hatching and rearing their 
youngs Upwards the end of the month the bees 
come in swarms fropa their hiyes, to seek new 
abodes, and to gather the sweets of the garden an4 
the fields. The cottage hive is a good investment, 
even if ine only benefit were the lesson of industry 
which we may all learn from The busy bee." 

May is supposed to derive its name from Maia, 
the Boman goddess representing the Earth. To 
us the welcome month speaks of the opening hand 
of the great Benefactor, who " filleth all things 
livinjf wiUi plenteousness." 

^* Look aro^d thee— look uroipid ) 
Flowers in all the fields abound i 
Every ranninff Btx^am is bright: 
All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving ahooi 
Promises sweet flower and trait. 
Tarn thine eyes to earth and heaven f 
God for thee all good has given. 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
iotb( 



Olotbed the earth, and cleared the skies. 
For thy pleasure or thy food 
Pour thy sool in gratitnde I JTary Howitt. 

P, A. H. B, 
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^^^(Jw^^^- FI^-A.NK BUCK- 
"^^^^vilii^V^ a sketch of 

^ rnKfUmS^m March, in his 

^^^^lyfy^J^^^r "Curiosities of Na- 
jj^"^^Mlf^^5' tuThl History " (London : 
^^^^^^PgS- ^' Bentley & Son), tells 
^"^^ innnmerable stories of 
his experiences as a Naturalist. Amongst 
them is the story of Jocko, which is certainly 
very amusing. 

Jocko was a South American monkey. 
Mr. Bnckland says, these American monkeys 
are thrice as intelligent as the Old World 
monkeys. Jocko's activity was something 
extraordinary. He knew well enough when 
the orders were given to take him to bed 
and move him from his comfortable comer 
under the fender; for he was a lazy fellow, 
and did not like going to bed early or getting 
up before eleven o'clock in the morning. 
When bed-time arrived, if not immediately 
secured before he was aware of his coming 
fate, he would cry like a naughty child; he 
was off like a bird, and catch him if you 
could; no art, no inducements, no devices, 
ever so cunningly used, would induce him to 
come within arm's length, and it was some- 
times half an hour's work to get him at all. 

Master Jack at length showed evident 
symptoms of consumption, and Mr. Buck- 
land prescribed "cod liver oiL" Jack was 
not disposed to take his medicine ; and though 
it was placed openly before him, on the 
dining-room table, he refused it with symp- 
toms of disgust and sundry tail- shakings. 

" I then," writes Mr. Bucldand, "poured a 
little into a saucer, and placed it in such a 
position that he should find it for himself 
while I pretended to be reading and not to 
notice what was going on. The trap took ; 
Jack sucked up the prescribed dose, making 
a &ce, not implying nausea, but rather high 
glee at his own cleverness. 

" This ' deceit,' however, was after a time 
discovered by the artful creature, and one 
day I found my friend with his long tail and 
arms tightly ooUed round the table lamp, 
and stealing the colza oil as it dropped down 
from the wick. He managed to get one of 



of 3orbo» 

his long spider-leg-like fingers through the 
brass-work of the lamp, and held it till a 
drop of oil fell on it; he then put it in his 
mouth and sucked off the oil like a child 
sucking sugar-candy. How he could manage 
to gaze at the intense light, which one would 
have thought would have hurt his eyes when 
so near the lighted wick, I know not I 
fancy, however, that the light bothered him 
somewhat, for he used to frown dreadfully 
while he was waiting for the oil to drop on 
his finger. I placed colza oil before him; 
no, he would not touch it; but nevertheless 
he had no objection to it when he got it for 
himself from the lamp. He was certainly 
better and fatter for his medicine, and I 
really think it saved his life. 

"Jack, too, had a marvellous propensity 
for picking things to pieces and smashing 
articles that came in his way; strange to say, 
he never tore a useless bit of paper, or broke 
a common or valueless bit of goods. One 
day he sneaked out of his cage, and had a 
good morning's work to himself, tearing oCT 
the leather and pulling out the lining of an 
old arm-chair. He was, after an hour or two, 
discovered in the act, and taken into custody 
to be duly chastised for his mischief. He 
cried murder when he saw preparations made 
to punish him ; but at the same time he held 
out his hand, firmly closed upon something 
in it. His pickers and stealers were un- 
clasped, and in the palm of his hand was 
discovered a half-sovereign, which he had 
most certainly found and picked out of the 
chair (an old second-hand one), and which 
probably had been buried in its lining for 
year^. His proffered ransom got him off his 
punishment; but hisanvestigationa into the 
structure of watches, books, ink and omet- 
stands, writing desks, MS. notes, eta, did 
not afterwards produce equally valuable dis- 
coveries. Nothing pleased Jack so much as 
to make his escape. Jack Sheppard fashion, 
from the wire cage in which he was kept by 
the kitchen fire. He would pick and pick, 
with his long skeleton-like fingers, till he 
found the staple loose. If anybody happened 
to look round at him while he was at work, 
he would drop instantly on the hay and 
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pretend to be asleep. When he managed to 
get the door unfastened, he would not bolt 
out in a moment, but push it open as gently 
and gradually as a burglar. He would then 
sneak out, and would carry his chain in a 
curl of his tail to prevent it rattling on the 
stonefl and the servants detecting his pranks. 
His object was to get to my room ; and on 
looking up I frequently found my friend 
nestled inside the fender. He came into the 
room so quietly that I did not know he had 
escaped from his cage till he called my at- 
tention by a friendly chatter, as much as to 
say, 'rTe got loose so cleverly, you really 
must not scold me for it.' 

" When winter came on, I always had a coat 
made fo^ him, which was sewed on at the 
back like a lady's stays, or he would not rest 
till he had unpicked the stitches and got it 
off. As it was sewed at the back he could 
not get at the stitches. Jack's tailor was 
the regimental tailor of the second Life 
Guards. When the tailor made him his first 
coat he made him the coat of a ' Troop Cor- 
poral Major,' putting the crown and four 
stripes on the right arm. Jack soon eet to 
work and pulled off the crown, and then one 
by one the stripes. The coat was sent back 
to the tailor for repairs ; and when it was 
returned we foand that Jack had lost rank, 
for he had now only three stripes on his arm. 



and was therefore a * Full Corporal.' These 
he destroyed ; and he was then reduoed to 
two stripes, and made only a * Lance- Cor- 
poral.' The punishment, however, did not 
take much effect on Jack, for he at once 
deliberately set to work to ' destroy his kit, 
contrary to the Mutiny Act.' All hopes 
of his reformation were then given over, 
and Jack was reduced with disgrace to 
* Full Private,' with no stripes at all ; and 
he remained full private the rest of his 
days." 

We fear Jocko has some human imitators 
of his cunning and destructive tricks, who 
cannot plead Jocko's excuse. Such tricks 
in monkeys only show us nature's wonderful 
provision for their safety and guidance in 
their forest life, amongst animals armed more 
strongly than themselves; but in man en- 
dowed with moral responsibility, deceit and 
cunning and injury to others are marks of 
a degraded character which might well 
excite the contempt of monkeys, if monkeys 
had intelligence enough to display it. 

Openness, candour, uprightness, straight^ 
forwardness, a determination to do nothing 
"on the sly," but always to "walk on the 
crown of the road/' with no subterfuges or 
hypocrisies in thought, word, or deed, this 
is Christian manliness. Let us never lose 
our manliness by imitating the monkey. 




DY THE REV. RICHARD WILTON, M.A., RECTOR OF LONDESBOROUGH, B. Y0RK8. 

SCENSION-DAY, the crown of Spring, 
Thy praises let the woodlands ring, 
Let music flow from every spray — 
A mingled but harmonious lay — 
Or soar aloft on the lark's wing. 
Let opening blossoms incense fling, 
And silky leaves their banners bring, 
While mounting sap attests thy sway, 
Ascension-day. 
My soul, my glory, rise and sing, 
Bursting the chains which bind and cling: 
Still let me climb the Heavenward way^ — 
Till, while I praise and work and pray, 
'Tis always, through my Lord and King, 
Ascension-day I 
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XVin.THB Bishop ovSoDOB AND liAH: XIX. Thx Bishop 
XX. The Bet. W. H. Wright. 



jHE Rev.Henry JohnEUison, 
M.A., took honours at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, in 
1835. After holding the 
Yioarage of All Soals', 
Brighton, for three years, 
he accepted the Vicarage 
of Edensor, Derbyshire. In 1855 he became 
Vicar of New Windsor. Daring twenty years 
of zealous labour there he restored the parish 
church at a cost of £6,000 ; secured the erec- 
tion of All Souls* Church at a cost of £5,300, 
and built Industrial and National Schools at 
a cost of £6,000, besides throwing his interest 
into other important local movements. In 1873 
he was appointed to an honorary canonry in 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Canon Ellison holds a distinguished posi- 
tion in the Church of England in connection 
with the Temperance movement. A founder, 
—one might almost say ihs founder— of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, he 
has remained its chivalrous champion through 
evil report and keen criticism, and happily 
lives to see his labours crowned with a suc- 
cess far exceeding the most hopeful anticipa- 
tions of those who were associated with him 
in the early history of the Society. 

As the Chairman of the Executive Council 
he is still the earnest controlling leader o f 
the movement; and we only echo the desire 
of thousands when we say, long may he be 
spared to direct the work which he loves so 
well. 

In 1875 Canon Ellison was nominated a 
Queen's Chaplain, and presented by the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor to the rectory of 
Great Hasely, in Oxfordshire. He is the 
author of an admirable series of sermons on 
"Married Life." 

Bishop Bowley Hill is the only surviving 
son of the late Sir George Hill, Bart., of Lon- 
donderry. His first cnracy was at Dover 
with the Bev. C. D. Marston. When Mr. 
Marston was appointed to the charge in 
London of St. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, 
Mr. Hill accompanied him, and shortly after 



undertook the charge of St. Luke's, in the 
poorer part of the parish. 

In 1867 he was appointed Vicar of Frant. 
in Kent, and three years later was promoted 
to St. Michael's, Chester Square. In this 
important parish Mr. Hill drew around him 
a large and influential congregation, ready 
to aid him in every good work. A new 
Vicarage was built, parish organizations were 
set on foot, and the afi*ections of the people 
were warmly drawn towards him. 

In 1873, Mr. Hill accepted the still more 
influential position of Vicar of Sheffield. He 
speedily won the confidence of his new 
parishioners by the open and straightforward 
way in which he commended Gospel truth 
to them; and during his short ministry of 
scarcely four years, he succeeded in collect- 
ing no less than about £60,000 for the pur- 
pose of Church Extension. 

His nomination to the see of Sodor and 
Man was a fitting recognition of his labours 
in Sheffield. The Bishop has already accom- 
plished a great work in his diocese. He is a 
powerful preacher, and a most able organizer. 
He is also the author of several well-known 
works. Recently he contributed a series of 
" Brief Sermons for Busy Beaders " to "HtmA 
and, Heart, since published under the title oi 
"The Church at Home." 

Dr. Eyle, the great Tract writer, has a 
world-wide fame. More than twelve millions 
of these silent but most effective and living 
messengers of Evangelical truth have gone 
forth, east, west, north and south. His larger 
works are equally popular. 

A biographical sketch of Dr. Byle's career 
has already been given in Home Words. 
His nomination to the see of Liverpool was 
felt by all to be a fitting acknowledgment 
of the distinguished services which, as a 
preacher, a pastor, and an author, he has 
rendered to the Church of England. 

The welcome accorded to him has been as 
hearty as he could desire. The working 
classes, especially, have rallied round him. 
He addresses them, as he addressee alU in 
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plain, simple, earnest* eloquent words, urging 
hoine to the heart God*s good news to sinful 
men. His first text, at the age of twenty- 
eight, was this : '* I have something to saj to 
thee." All who hear him feel that this text 
might well be regarded as the motto of his 
ministry. 

May he long be spared to carry on, with 
the strength and energy and winning earnest- 
ness which have ever characterised him, his 
valued and devoted labours I 

The Rev. William Henry Wright, Vicar of 
St. PauVs, Cheltenham, was educated for the 
medical profession. Relinquishing this for 
the work of the ministry, his first charge was 
St. James's Ohapel, Jersey. This he soon re- 
signed, in order to accept the Incumbency 
of Christ Church, Everton, Liverpool. In that 
large and populous parish he li^oured faith- 
fully and successfully for twenty-two years. 

The evils of intemperance presented them- 
selves so continually as an obstacle to re- 
ligfous progress, that Mr. Wright was led to 



take an active part in the then nnpopular 
Temperance movement. More than twenty 
years ago he formed, in connection with his 
parish, an association which was productive 
of lasting good, and still flourishes. 

In the year 1870, at the earnest solicitation 
of his friend, the Eev. Dr. Walker, the late 
beloved and esteeftned Hector of Cheltenham, 
he accepted his present cure ; and here, as at 
Everton, his ministry has been much blessed. 
He has always taken the deepest interest in 
young men, very many of whom, dispersed 
over all parts of the world, trace their con- 
version instmmentally to his teaching. He 
is also thoroughly alive to the importance of 
utilizing the printing press as " the Church's 
lever." Kandi an(2 MQari and "Eotm Wordi 
are widely circulated in St. Paul's parish. As 
a preacher he is able, earnest, and persuasive; 
as a pastor he holds a high place in the 
affections of his attached parishioners. Our 
portrait is from a photograph supplied by the 
County of Gloucester Studio, Cheltenham. 




^jmtm from tf)t Soolu 

IV. THE ASCENSION PROMISE. 

BY THE BIGHT BB7. THE LORD BISHOP OP 80D0R AND MAH. 
" But wait for the promise of the Father.**— ^ets L 4. 



S the Sunday before As- 
cension-day is called 
Rogation or Asking San- 
day, so the Sanday 
after the Ascension is 
called the Sunday of 
Expectation or Wait- 
ing Sunday. And this is most appropriate. 
We believe that onr blessed Lord has as- 
cended into Heaven, and that He is now 
at the right hand of the Father, and we 
look for some token ^ His love, some 
assurance that He ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for ns. Thus were the disciples 
encouraged by Christ Himself on the eve 
of His Ascension. He told them that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, '*but 
wait for the promise of the Father." 

Now what was that promise P We 
know the promise of the Son of Ood to 



His people. St. John says, " This is the 
promise that He hath promised ns, even 
eternal life." But what was the promise 
of the Father ? What was that one thing 
of surpassing blessing which He held forth 
to His people, when His beloved Son should 
have passed to Heaven ? St. Peter says, 
in his sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
" This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. Therefore, being by 
the right hand of Qt)d exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the 
Holy Ohost, He hath shed forth this which 
ye now see and hear." The Holy Spirit 
was the promise of the Father. And by 
His comiug to dwell in our hearts we not 
only have the distinct assurance that Christ 
is in Heaven, and that He is interceding 
for us, but we have the assurance also of 
every other blessing. What we have to 
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wait for, then, as in thonght and prayer 
we follow our ascended Lord, is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, and all the many blessings 
which He comes to communicate. This 
will be our wisdom day by day. " Blessed 
is the man that heareth Me, watching daily 
at My gates, waiting at the posts of My 
doors." 

Do I want joy and peace in my soul P 
I must look for them through the pro- 
mised Spirit. " The God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, that ye 
may abound in hope through the power of 
the Holy Ghost." 

Do I need to be instructed in the things 
of God ? The Holy Ghost will teach me 
if I look to Him. " The Comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in My Name, He will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you. 

Do I lack the evidence so needful to con- 



firm my Christian character P Am I in a 
measure barren and unfruitful in Christian 
graces P The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance." 

Do I require to have doubts removed 
from my mind? Am I anxious to be 
established in the truth of God P How- 
beit when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, He will guide yon into all truth : for 
He shall not speak of Himself; but what- 
soever He shall hear, that shall He speak ; 
and He will show you things to come." 

Thus it is tiiat, as we wait for the 
promise of the Father, we shall find the 
Holy Spirit comes to meet our every want^ 
to supply our every need. It will be with 
us, as with the good man of old, who was 
waiting for the consolation of Israel. We 
shall be led by the Holy Ghost as Simeon 
was, to see revealed to us the Lord's 
Christ. Blessed are all they that wait 
for Him." 



V. THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT. 

" How much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him? " — 

St. Luke zi IS. 



Cotton Matheb, whose endeavours as a 
parent were highly blessed, says: — **Let 
my prayers for my children be daily, with 
constancy. Yea, by name let me mention 
each one of them every day before the 
Lord. I would importunately beg for all 
suitable blessings to be bestowed on them ; 
that God would give them grace and give 
them gloiy, and withhold no good thing 
from them ; that God would smile on their 
education and give His good angels charge 
over them and keep them from evil, that 
it may not grieve them ; that when their 
father and mother forsake them, the Lord 
may take them up. With importunity I 
would plead that promise on their behalf : 
* The Heavenly Father will give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him.' Oh, happy 
children, if by asking I may obtain the 
Holy Spirit for them ! " 



" One of the first helps I received," says 
John Newton, just escaping from ship- 
wreck, literal and spiritual — " one of the 
first helps I received, in consequence of .a 
determination to examine the New Testa- 
ment more carefully, was from Luke xi. 13. 
Here I found a Spirit spoken of who was 
to be communicated to those who ask. 
Upon this, I reasoned thus : If this Book 
be true, the promise in this passage must 
be true likewise. I have need of that very 
Spirit, by whom the whole was written, to 
understand it aright. God has engaged 
here to give that Spirit to those who ask. 
I must therefore pray for the Holy Ghost ; 
and if it be of God, He will make good His 
own word." 

God did make good His word to him, 
and Ho will make good His word to all 
who ** ask." 
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"8PECIMEN.GLA88E8" FOR THE KINQ'8 MIN8TRELa 

BT THl LATX 7&ANCJB8 RIOLBT HAYSROAL. 




II. HYMNS OF JOY. 

the rubbish oalliDg 
itself poetry that 
Christian girls sing 
to Christian friends 
when asked to give 
pleasure by " a little 
music " ! 

' One oan^t very well sing just a i^mn, yon 
know!" 

And why notP Just ^ singing " Rejoice 
in the Lord," and I am not anxious as to the 
result 

" But sacred music does not suit my voice," 
says my friend. 

Very likely secular songs are a little more 
showy than sacred ones, but your object is 
not show or display. Besides, you are in the 
habit of singing the former, and that makes 
more difference than you would suppose till 
you have given the latter an equally fair 
trial. 

Let us fairly balance the matter. Although 
the average of sacred music is really far 
superior to secular, we will suppose it to be 
merely equal. But then what have we in 
addition? First, the added value of the words, 
with the opportunity of winning and witness- 
ing for Jesus by them. Secondly, the added 
power of heart and love and conscience all 
thrown into the scale when we are really 
" singing for Jesus," and which cannot fail 
to give truer and more touching expression 
than any singing-master can teach. And 
thirdly, and chiefly, we may expect and we 
find the actual help and power and presence 
of the Master Himself, and surely that out- 
weighs all else. 

One of the most experienced trainers of 
professional singers listened critically to a 
song rendered in this spirit. He paused and 
hesitated, and then said emphatically, " Tou 
have not mach voice, but, mark my words, 
you will alfrays be able to beat anybody with 
^our times your voice." This anecdote may 



Seriet.) 

give a little practical encouragement in the 
matter. 

Now for a right joyous Spring and Easter 
call to rise up and rejoice. Only let it be 
sung, not read, sung with the heart and 
sung with the voice. It is from the gifted 
pen of Marianne Famingham Heam. 

BEJOICE IN THE LORD. 

Bejoioe in the Ijord 1 there is light in the dwelling. 
And peaoe in the spirit, where Christ is the 
Quest; 

And surely the choms might always be swelling 
Around the glad threshold which Jesus has 
blessed. 

Bejoioe in the Lord 1 He will scatter the sadness 
That broods o'er the sanctified home of His 
friends; 

And days as they pass will be radiant with glad- 
ness, 

Where prayer from the family altar ascends. 

Bejoioe in the Lord! the fresh flowerets axe 
springing 

In fragranoe and beauty to gladden thy way. 
The Father of mercies His largess is flinging — 
New tokens of love for each newly bom day. 

Bejoioe in the Lordl He is tenderly leading 
Each step that His wisdom requires thee to 
take; 

And He will supply all the strength thou art need- 
ing* 

Who loveth for ever and will not forsake. 

Bq'oioe in the Lord 1 There is joy for thee ever. 

If thou in thy lifetime belongest to Him ; 
A bond— all of love — whioh no change can e*or 
sever, 

A sun o*er thy head which no storm-cloud oan 
dim. 

Bejoioe in the Lord 1 He awaits thee in heaven, 
'With myriads who make His light service thdr 
ehoioe ; 

And shortly the robe and the crown will be given 
To thee 1 Then, believer, oh 1 always rejoice I 

As a specimen of Hymns of joy and glad- 
ness for the young, one by Miss Threlfall, 
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criginally written some years ago as a 
Whitsuntide Hymn for "Kovm VfordA^ has be- 
come in the fallesfc sense a standard hymn." 
It is one of the brightest and most graceful 
hymns for the little ones that can adorn any 
collection. 

"HOSANNAI" 

Hosannal londhosanna! 

The little children sang ; 
Through pillared court and temple 

The lovely anthem rang ; 
To Jesus, who had blessed them, 

Close folded to His breast, 
The children sang their praises, 

The simplest and the best. 

From Olivet they followed, 

'Mid that exultant crowd, 
The victor palm-branoh waving, 

And shouting clear and loud ; 



Bright angels joined the chorus, 
Beyond the cloudless sky-* 

** Hosanna in the highest : 
Qloxy to Qod on high I " 

Fair leaves of silvery olive 

They strewed upon the ground. 
Whilst Salem*s oirding mountains 

Echoed the joyful sound : 
The Lord of men and angels 

Bode on in lowly state, 
Nor scorned that Uttle children 

Should on His bidding wait. 

** Hosanna in the highest ! " 

That ancient Bong vot sing ; 
For Christ is our Redeemer, 

The Lord of heaven our King. 
Oh 1 may we ever praise Him, 

With heart, and life, and voice, 
And in His blissful presence. 

Eternally rejoice 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ILLNESS AND TRIAL. 

[HE extraordinary efforts 
made by Tbomas Cooper 
to attain knowledge seri- 
onsly over - strained his 
powers of physical endnr- 
ance. Think of an ill-fed 
man rising at four a.m. to 



study Latin, at a time when firing was a 
luxury too expensive to be thought ol " I 
frequently swooned away/* he says, " and fell 
along the floor when I tried to take my cap of 
oatmeal gruel at the end of my day's labour. 
... I needed better food than we could 
afford to buy, and often had to contend with 
the sense of faintness while I still plodded on 
with my double task of mind and body. But 
it was not till the summer of 1827, when I 
was about two months oyer two-and-twenty, 
that I felt my bodily strength, and with it my 
powers of mind, were really giving way. 
• • • Anything that required thinking 
brought on pain and neryons tormei^t; and 



I grew very sad, and often wept when 
alone." 

An illness lasting for nine weeks followed, 
and his life was despaired of. The religious 
state of his mind at this time is touchingly 
referred to in his Autobiography. Although 
he had withdrawn from the public means of 
grace — chiefly to gain time for study on the 
Sunday— he had kept up the practice of 
retiring every day at noon for prayer, and 
prayed for light. Paley's "Eyidenoes" had 
been almost committed to memory, and had 
often been a stay to his mind. But about 
two months before his illness a friend put 
into his band the Life of Henry Marty n, the 
missionary. "Its effect, as might be ex- 
pected, was very powerful upon my mind. 
The picture of one so perfect as a scholar and 
a man of refinement, and so fully convinced 
of the truth of religion — the brilliant short 
life of intense and devoted missionary labour, 
crowned with a death that was, almost 
literally, a martyrdom — took very strong 
hold of me. I said within myself, ' I ought 
to be aebamed to have a doubt, while Henry 
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Martyn believed;' and resolved I woald 
never dwell on a doabt in f atore, bat pray 
instead." 

In this state of mind his siokness fonnd 
him. Bat now came also the sickness of the 
heart. '*Pray I did with all my feeble 
strength, for the conviction of sin was a 
heavy harden. Sin of the heart and mind, 
that is not oatward, was my sin : bat it was 
not the less sin for that." Beligioas people 
came round him. The old coansel was given 
to " act faith " in order to secare a " sense of 
pardon." But one coansellor, the carate of 
the parish charch, " the picas and laborioas 
Charles Hensley,'* was &r more saccessfal in 
gniding his perplexed mind. 

With returning health it was decided that 
he should try the profession of a school- 
master. His age was now twenty-three. 
He met with mach encouragement; but 
manifestly aimed too high. The parents 
could not appreciate Latin, and the dull 
intellects of the boys presented difficulties 
which no efforts on the part of a master 
could sarmoant. His religious impressions 
remained; he even partook of the Lord's 
Supper; but the straggle within was con- 
stant. He now again sought his former 
friends, and the old difficulty as to " pardon- 
ing himself instead of receiving the pardon 
of the Almighty," was renewed. " No one," 
he says, " who took the part of a spiritual 
director, said, ' Have you got the witness of 



the Spirit P ' I never heard sach a question 
put to any penitent who professed to 'find 
peace,' in all my life; and I have been wit- 
ness to scores of cases of professed deliver- 
ance from the harden of condemnation lor 
sm. 

We most refer the reader to the Auto- 
biography for the details of this stage of his 
religious experience. It will be found very 
instructive. The "will believe" resolve no 
doubt carries some a long way. It was so 
with Thomas Cooper. He seemed to himself 
to have obtained holiness of heart. Bat, as 
he remarks, — "The decline invariably sets 
in. I found that Wesley taught ' sanctifica- 
tion,' but I could never learn that Wesley 
himself professed to be sanctified." At the 
end of about half a year, " the tension of the 
string of the will seemed at last to be more 
than he conld sustain." Under provocation 
from a disobedient boy in the school, he lost 
his temper, and " the holiness was lost." I 
wished," he says, ** I was in a comer to weep, 
for I was choking with tears, and felt heart- 
broken." Effort after effort was made to 
regain the lost holiness : but in vain. Happy 
had it been if the simple testimony of the 
Word had brought its lesson to his heart,— 
" If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If wo 
confess our sins, God id faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness." 



®oUi from 

"Iff^BSlEN made men in God's school are 
Elnn 9 hardened by discipline, 

Bdii^la trial, self-denial, opposition. A kite 
that has its own way, no one pulling 
the string, soon falls to the ground." — Anon, 
"Go where you will, your soul will find 
no rest but in Christ's bosom. Inquire for 
Him, come to Him, and rest you on Christ 
the Son of God. I sought Him, and I found 
in Him all I can wish or want." — BMiherford,. 

" We are like little children strayed from 
home; and God is now fetching us home; 
but we are ready to turn into any house, stay 
and play with everything in our way, and sit 



down on every green bank, and much ado 
there is to get us home." — Baxter. 

" With a childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend at my side ; 
And the only thing that to Him I say. 
As He takes it, is, ' Hold me fast ; ' 
Suffer me not to lose my way. 
And bring me home at last." 

" How little of the sea can a child carry in 
his hand I As little do I take away of my 
great sea, — the boundless love of Christ." — 

BtUkerford. 
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NOTES AND TESTIMONIES 

SBLBCTED BY THE EDITOR. 

V. ASCENSION-DAY. 



'SCBNSION-DAY, as its 
name indicates, is ap- 
pointed to celebrate the 
"receiving up" of 
Christ, "who is gone 
into Heaven, and is on 
the right hand of God, 
angels and anthorities and powers being 
made subject nnto Him" (St. Pet. iii. 
22). Most appropriate proper Psalms are 
appointed for this day (Morning, viii., xv., 
xxi. ; Evening, xxiv., xlvii., cviii.). The 
Lessons, too, are most suitably selected. 
The Morning Lessons are Dan. vii. 9 to 15, 
and Luke xxiv. from verse 44: the first 
recording Daniel's vision of God's king- 
dom and "the Ancient of days"; the 
second giving St. Luke's account of the 
Ascension. The Evening Lessons are 2 
Kings ii. to v. 16 — Elijah's ascension — and 
Heb. iv. The Epistle and Gospel give 
the testimony of the Acts and St. Mark's 
Gospel to the Ascension. 

Thus the wisely appointed services of 
the Church impress upon us the grand 
facts that the day commemorates, and 
urge those practical duties that the facts 
involve. "It is pleasant to behold the 
rare beauty of the Church's offices ; as on 
others, so on this day, how each part suits 
the other," and all blend into a holy 
harmony of monition and instruction. 
The Ascension-day has been kept as a 
holy festival from the earliest ages. — "Rem, 
Nevison Loravne. 



VI. WHAT THE PRAYER-BOOK DID. 

Thb Prayer-Book displaced the Mass. It 
restored the Sacrament of the Supper. It 



abolished the enforced private and par- 
ticular Confession to the priest ; and sub- 
stituted the general Confession to God, to 
be said by the priest himself in common 
with "all the people." For the inaudible 
mumbling of "mumpsimus," in an un- 
known tongue, by the priest alone ; it sub- 
stituted the articxdate utterance, in "a 
loud voice," of the Lord's Prayer, in the 
language of the common people. 

In a word. Divine Worship was now no 
longer a public spectacle ; it was a solemn 
service. The priest was no longer sole, 
nor even chief performer: for th6 per- 
formance was no more. Service had 
superseded show : and in that service the 
people were participants. The spectators 
disappeared. The worshippers took their 
place. 

And in all this, the Book was the 
standard and g^ide. In its Leotionary, in 
its selection of " Gospels " and " Epistles," 
it overflowed with the letter — as in its 
teaching, its thanksgiving, its supplication, 
it was saturated with the spirit — of the 
Bible. 

The ultimate effect of all this is, of 
course, incalculable. But the immediate 
effect — in an age which heightened it by 
the striking contrasts presented on every 
side — ^is perhaps for us inconceivable. We 
need not wonder at the satisfaction with 
which an authority of the second year of 
Elisabeth, quoted by Strype, made his 
boast : — Now a young chUd of ten years 
old can tell more of his duty towards God 
and man than a man of their bringing 
up can do in sixty or eighty years." — 
Bw. Dr. Wainiffrighi, 
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^BIP along, bright feet of May, 
Trip along from day to day ; 
Trip along in son and showers, 
Trip along and wake the flowers: 
Trip along the breezy hills, 
Trip beside the prattling rills. 

Trip along when morning shines, 
Trip along when day declines. 
Trip along, when, in the night. 
Moon and stars are sparkling bright ; 
Trip across the sumy sea, 
Over cloudland, high and free. 

Trip along the budding wood, 
O'er the moorland solitude ; 
Trip through garden, field and brake, 
Trip beside the gleaming lake ; 
Bevel in the star-loved dew. 
Drink the clear sky's summer blue. 

Trip along, and, as you move, 
Tell the springing earth of love ; 
Tell of love the sunlight free, 
Tell of love the bounding sea — 
The love of Him who gave to May 
The sweetness of its smiling day. 

HOBATIUS BOSAB. 



A| ATHEBING violeU white and bice, 
Y ^ Freshened with the early dew ; 
Gathering violets blue and white, 
Opening to the morning light ; 
Through the upland, copse, and dell. 
Oh how sweet the violets smell 1 

Spring is whispering through the trees, 
Breathing fragrance on the breeze : 
Come with me, oh, come with me, 
Wanderiog over hill and lea. 
Gathering violets white and blue, 
Sparkling with the early dew I 

Come and buy my flowers of Spring, 
Beautiful as angel's wing ; 
Badiant in their rainbow hue, 
Ever varying — ever new ; 
By our common Father given, 
Fragrant with the smile of heaven. 

Oh the joy of gathering flowers 
From the woodland brooks and bowers I 
Come and buy them, that I may 
Hasten to the woods away, 
(fathering violets white and blue, 
Glittering with the morning dew 1 

Brkjamxiv Gouoh. 
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XVII. "IT COMES FROM ABOVE." 
Bt m YsBT Hit. H. Mahtv Habt, M.A., Dxav ov 
Dxvni, CtoLOKADO. 

|HEBB was once » little boy who had no 
mother, and hit father was taken ill and 
wasdyinff. Joat before he died, he called 
hU Hide eon to him, and he eaid, Peter, 
my dear little eon, God is taldag me away, 
and yon will be left to work for yonrself . 
You'll be rery poors bat whatever happens to yon, 
whether good or bad, always think, 'It oomes from 
above.' Xreiything oomes from above I " 

And so his father died, and little Peter went into the 
streets to try and get a living. It was very windy 
weather; and as he was passing some soafltblding, a 
plank blew down and strack him on the shonlder, and 
knocked him down. A gentleman kindly ran and helped 
him np, and Peter said. •* It comes from above." ** Tea," 
said the gentleman, "there's no doabt of it.'* Peter 
meant one thing, and the gentleman another. However, 
he was not hurt, and on he went. He had not gone very 
far before the high wind blew part of the roof of a house 
down into the street, and the slatee fell on three men 
who were passing and killed thom. If the plank had not 
fallen npon him and delayed him. he woold have been 
jost where the men were, and woald have been killed 
too ; so thought Peter, " It comes from above." 

One day a gentleman sent him to cany a notes it was 
into the country, and as he was going he fell into a 
ditoh and lost the letter ; as he got np. covered with mud, 
and quite wet through, he said, '* It oomes from above." 
He went baiA and told the gentleman, who was vary, 
very angry. A few days afterwards, the gentleman oame 
to him and gave him three guineas i because if Peter had 
delivered the letter it would have done great harm, and 
now the gentleman was very glad it had been lost. Be 
Peter said again, *' It oomes from above." 

That little orphan boy has now grown into a man, and 
he is a rich manufteturer in Birmingham; and of all his 
wealth and prosperity he says, " It oomes from above." 
He always loves to think everything that happens to him 
is "God's win," and therefore it must be right. Dear 
childien, let us try to do as little Peter did; and believe 
that whatever oomes to us, whether we like it or juA, is 
the best for us because it is God's wiU; and when some- 



thing befalls us which makes us flMl sad. and oross, and 
unhappy, let us ask Him to make us cheerful and pleasant, 
and say, "Why should I be unhappy? Is it not God's 
WiU, and aminot to do God's WiU as the angels do it?" 

XVIII. THE VOYAGERS. 

Uro V the diore of lift we stand. 

The ocean lies before ; 
And we would seek that better land 

Where grief Is known no more. 

But. Lord, across life's stormy sea, 

E'er yet we launch away. 
Our trusting souls we UA to Thee i 

Go with us. Lord, we pray. 

Alone we dare not spread our saOa 

To brave the stormy deep ; 
Alone we dare not f^ the gales 

That o'er the ocean sweep. 

Alone we cannot steer our bark 

Across the trackless main ; 
Amid the waters wild and dark 

Oor sUU were aU in vain. 

O then be Thou our Pilot, Lord. 

To guide us in our way : 
And speak, when storms arise, the 

Which winds and waves obey. 



Avov. 



XIX. SPARKS. 



"A BKAU spark kindles a great flams," nid the VUnt to 
the Steel, which it struck. 

"Where there is the Tinder to catch it, and the Fuel to 
fbeter it," repUed the Steel. 

"That's it," observed the FUntt "but it's the Spark 
that kindles the Fire." 

"True^" said the Bted; "but, once caught, It needs 
restraint; or there's no knowing how far it may spread, 
or where it may end." 

"No, there's no knowing, as you say," repUed the 
Flint. "The largest fire that ever consumed a dty had 
the smaUset beginning; and the greatest explosion was 
begun with the tiniest spark." 



BT THE BIGHT BEY. THE LORD BISHOP OF 80D0B AND MAV. 



BIBLS QnESTION& 

I. TX7HAT was there in the first Temple which was net 
XX in tiie second? and what was in the second which 
had been in the first ? 

8. Were there any other cities destroyed in the same 
nianner as Sodom and Gomorrha ? 

S. What were the three charges on which our bleesed 
Lord was oondemnedf 

4. How are we able to know what good things God has 
in store for His loved ones ? 

5. Are we taught in the Bible how we should act with 
people who have bad tempers ? 

6. What man. who was twice saved from water, had 
his life finally shortened in connection with water? 

7. Show that it is an imperative duty for aU God's 
people to be missionaries. 

8. Did God ever change the beginning of the year? 



Who made the mount of Olives a place of weeping? 
who made it a place of idolatry? and who made it a place 
of prayer? 

10. Show from the miracles that our Lord was Jesui^ 
Christ, and XmmanneL 

ANSWXB8 (Bee Ann Ko., p. 06). 

L Heb.zLM| l8tai.zlx.S4.S6. H. Gen. ii. 18 : Prov 
xsxL 10; Bocks. viL SB. UI. Gen. zv. 10. IT. Luke i. 
20. Y. 1 Kings zL 17-21. TI. 2 Sam. xziiL 2. YII. 
Prov. zzx. XT. Vm. 2 mngs zzii. 11-13 ; zzlu. 1-S ; 2 
Chron. zzziv. 21-31. UC. jfoshna v. 10; Job zziii. 12; 
Ps. ziz.: Izzziv.; 0ziz.| Bsra vL 16; Neh. viii. 14-16; 
Acts zvii. 11. Z. A spirit of prayer (Neh. i. 4^ 11 ; ii. 4 j 



iv.4.6,0t v.U; vL U). 

- iprill 



In ApxU No.^ Question 6. /or " Daniel " n 
QnesUon 8. for " Jonah md Josiah." 



md** David." 
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2ndS.aft.XSaster. St. PHniy avd St. Jas. TK§ 
The Lord U that Spirit. 2 Cor. ilL 17. ^Spirit ofgrae»» 
He shall teaoh yon all things. John ziy. 26. 
He shall testify of Me. John xr. 26. 
The Spirit searoheth aU things. 1 Oor. U. 10. [IL 10. 
Ood hath revealed them to ns by Hie Spirit. 1 Oor. 
It ia the Spirit that beareth witness. 1 John t. 6. 



B 8 8rd 8. after Easier. SaM m*, my God. FB.iil. 7. i 
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lixw nf th3 Spirit. 



The Spirit itself maketh intercession fbr na. Bom. 
The Spirit is life, becaose of righteooaness. [riii. 
That ye may abound in hope. Rom. xr. 18. [26. lOi. 
^ongh the power of the Holy Ghost. Bom. zr. 12. 
The Spirit of the Lord oansed him to rest. Isa. Iziii. 
Strengthened with might by His Spirit. Eph. iiH6L 



4tli 8. aft. Baater. Th4 BUmal Spirit. Heb. iz. 14^ 
Tour body is the temple of the Holy GhoaL 1 Ck>r.Ti. 



JhE jSPIRIT 
AKD THE ^RIDB SAT, 



mrt tto Spirit. ^^^^--^^-^^^^ Spirit of &raca. 
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Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Pa IL IL 
The communion of the Holy Ghost be with you. 
K any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
The Holy Ghost foU on . . . them. Acts x. 41 [of Hia. 
The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities. Bom. ▼iii.29. 



Boffation 8unday. TksSptnto/ildotpMon. Bom. 
Crying. Abba, Father. GaI.iT. 6. [viii. 16. 

Qinnira BxitHBAT. • Fnjing in the Holy Ghoat. 
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Keep yonraelvea in the lote of God. Jade 21. 
Ascsvsiov DAT. V 1 90 not atoay, tfcs OomforUr wiU 
The Spirit of Christ. Bom.viii.O. rnotoonw. Jn.zTi.7. 
Which proceedeth flrom the Father. John zr. 26. 



8. aft. Asoen. Quench not tfcs Spirit. 1 Theaa. t. 19. 
Let this mind be in you which was also in Chris4 
Jesus. Phil.ii.6. [ir. 8. 

Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit Bph. 



SLE8SED Spiriti lift Thy atandard, 
Pour Thy grace and ahed Thy light I 
t the yeU and looaa the Ibtter, 
Come with new and quickening might 



Make the deaert plaoea blossom. 
Shower Thy tevenfold gifts abroad t 

Make Thy serranta wise and steadfast 
Yaliani fbr the trath of God.— F. B. H. 



What we STeed.— '*The special and urgent need of the Church of Christ at this (aa at evenr) time, ia an 
earnest soul-penetrating sense of the absolute necMsaity of fh» IKvCaa hifUmiM of tfca Holy Sipirit for the right 
teaching of Christian truth and the right doing of Clmatian work, whether in or out of the pulpit and of the 
Holy Spirit's bleaainff to mlske that truth and work efltectnal to spiritual enda.**— Th« ForgoiUn Truth, 

A Whitauntlae Beaolve.— " I will aak f or the Holy Ghost, the Divine Teacher, the promiaed Sptrtt» 
1 earnestly and more frequently than hitherto.**—!^ FargatUn Truth. 



"THE DAY OF DAYS." Id. "HAND AND HEART." Id. "THE FIRESIDE," Sd. 

**Hoiia Woana" Oriica, 1, Patsbhostsb Bunnnres, K.O, ^ > - - 
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BY TOT EDITOB. 



IE late Earl of Beacons- 
field was distinguished in 
many ways. He was dis- 
tinguished as an author. 
Ho was distinguished as 
a Parliamentary orator. 
He was distinguished as a statesman. He 
led one of the great historic parties of this 
country for many years. But his celebrity 
and popularity turned, perhaps, still more 
upon the fact that his whole career exem- 
plified so strikingly the qualities that 
Englishmen admire in public life — courage, 
resolution, and resource ; calmness in vio- 
tory, and self-possession in defeat. 

Humanly speaking, he had to make his 
own way in life ; and no doubt the final 
strength of his character was greatly pro- 
moted by the very obstacles he had to 
surmount in early years. 

Thrice was he defeated in his efforts to 
enter Parliament. But patience was his 
strong point : he had a certain happy bold- 
ness which carried him oyer difficulties 
before which other men would have sat 
down in sheer despair: and so he tried 
again," and at last he succeeded. 

The story of his first speech in Parlia- 
ment — the failure which awaited him — ^is 
known to all. He rose to address the 

VOL. XI. HO. VI. 



House in bright confidence ; he sat down 
crowned with derision. He had made a 
mistake in the over-careful preparation he 
had made; and the laboured and high-flown 
oration found no favour in the judgment 
of his hearers. But he did not even then 
lose his coolness and intrepidity. Ho was 
ready with an answer to the laughter of 
the House, and his words really furnished 
the key of his future remarkable elevation 
to the highest office he could hold in Par- 
liament. 

" I have begun," he said, several times 
many things, and have often succeeded at 
last. I shall sit down now, but the time 
will come when you shall hear me." 

The defeat was truly made greater than 
a victory by the way in which it was re- 
ceived, and by the sturdy resolution which 
it prompted in the vanquished orator. 

Of Lord Beaconsfield's political career it 
is not in our province to speak ; but men 
of all parties recognised the sincerity of 
purpose which actuated him. He was a 
true patriot. He knew well the founda- 
tion principles upon which the Constitution 
of England rests, and he was faithful in 
maintaining them. The service of the 
Queen (whom he regarded as the noblest 
and highest specimen of a constitutional 
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Soverefgfn) and the protpftnty of the State 
were the objects of his daily thonghts. A 
Jew bj birth, he was English to the heart ; 
and theloTe of England wia & fandamental 
principle of his life* 

In private life he won the esteem of all, 
and the deep affection of those with whom 
he was brought into more immediate inter- 
conrse. He was a man of very kind and 
genial nature, particularly food of chil- 
dren. He was not what is termed a great 
talker, bat he was a good talker and a 
good listener. If at his table he canght a 
remark which seemed to possess merit, be 
would call attention to it and take oare 
that it was properly appreciated. 

He married the most devoted of wivesi 
and was equally devoted as a husband. 
He is said to have called Lady Beacons- 
field a severe critic but a perfect wife," 
and the following incident goes far. to 
justify the latter appellation. Driving 
down one evening to the House of Com- 
mens to listen to her husband's " vitally 
important speech " on an equally important 
question, Mr. Disraeli, deeply immersed in 
cogitation, alighted from his brougham 
and closed the door on one of his wife's 
fingers. Although suffering great agony, 
she uttered no crj^ until he was safe in the 
lobby and out of earshot. Then she sum- 
moned the footman to open the door, re- 
leased her imprisoned finger, and fainted. 
She is reported to have said to Mr. Disraeli, 
when telling him next morning of the mis- 
hap : — " My dear, I would not have cried 
out for the world. In thinking of my suf- 
ferings yon would have been so agitated 
that very probably the most salient points 
of your speech would have been omitted." 

In connection with this anecdote, the 
following extract firom a speech at the Dar- 
lington Horticultural Society's Exhibition 
in 1848, is well worthy of preservation. 



« I think," said Mr. Disraeli, ♦* woman is 
never seen to greater advantage than in 
a garden. Flowers are to women what 
women are to ns, the beautiful objects of 
their solicitude, and the prettiest ornaments 
of their lives. The palace is not safe where 
the cottage is not happy, and no home can 
be happy where the presence of woman is 
not felt." 

Referring to ^he religious views of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the Bev. J. Wareing Bardsley, 
in a sermon which has been published,* 
shows that he believed in the Atonement 
of Christ, the Inspiration of the Bible, and 
the Influences of the Holy Spirit. Mr. 
Bardsley gives the following amongst other 
extracts from Lord Beaconsfield's works : — 

" God spoke to Moses on Mount Horeb — 
he was a Jew; his greater Suooessor, 
Jesus, was a Jew; the Prophets were 
Hebrews ; the Apostles were Hebrews ; the 
Churches of Asia, which have vanished, 
were founded by a native Hebrew." 

''The existence of the Jewish people 
amid the nations of the earth is a miracle. 
It cannot be denied that, whatever the 
cause, the miracle exists. I cannot believe 
that merely human agencies could have 
sustained a career of such duration and 
such vicissitude." 

In " Tancred," the one book which most 
reveals to us the author's religious 
thoughts, we read : — What do you hold 
to be the essential object of the Christian 
scheme ? " Tancred answers, '' The Bx^ 
piation' * Again we find Tancred described 
assaying: "The inspiring and consoling 
influence of the Paraclete [or Comforter] 
only commenced with the Ascension of the 
Divine Son." 

" During his whole illoess," said a writer 
in The SYmsf, manifestly possessed of 
reliable knowledge, "Lord Beaconsfield's 
chief anxiety seemed to be, that the cares 



* '* A Great Uan Fallen in IsraeL** London : Home Word$ Qlfios, 1, Patemoiter Buildings, E.O. 
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of those who nnrsed him should, if possible, 
be adequately recognised. ' How can thej 
be rewarded? You will see to that,' he 
said. To his faithful confidential serrant, 
Baum, who was formerly with Lady 
Beaoonsfield, he said, ' Baum, you will be a 
liappy man ; you will ex\joy the pleasures 
of memory ; yon will remember wliat you 
have done for me.' His unselfishness was 
shown in the instance of one of his physi- 
cians, to whom, when about to take his 
leave, he said, 'I like you to remain 
awhile with me.' The wish was immedi- 
ately complied with ; but in a few minutes 
he said, putting his hand on that of the 
physician, ' No, no ! I must not be selfish ; 
others have claims on your time, and you 
must go.' He was aware that Her Msjesty 
had inquired frequently for him ; and at a 
period of his illness when he seemed unable 
to speak, the fact of the Qaeen having 
done so, for a time roused him in a manner 
surprising to those around him. At a later 
stage of the illness, when the spring air 
seemed to infuse a little more vitality into 
the system. Lord Harrington ventured to 
tell him that numbers of working men 
had called during the dinner-hour to in- 
quire for him. He seemed greatly touched, 
and said it gratified him much that those 
for whom he had striven to do his best 
should now recollect him. Very shortly 
before his illness he told a friend he put 
much trust in the Working mell. Only 
a very few of his Words hat6 1 ventured 
to gather. But it waA in this spirit of 
kindness and gratitude that he fell asleep." 

The national tribute to the memory of 
the great statesman, interred in his quiet 
resting-place at Hughenden, was, we think, 
attended with even a deeper sense and 
appreciation of the admirable qualities 
which distinguished him, than would have 
attached to the potnp and ceremonial of a 
State funeral in Westminster Abbey. The 
Queen's judgment on this point approved 
itself at once to the national mind.. It 



was the custom of the late Earl, whenever 
-the state of his health and the weather 
permitted, to attend Divine service at 
Hughenden Church on Sunday mornings ; 
and he always expressed his desire, not 
only by will but by word of mouth, to lie 
in death by the side of his wife, ''the 
sweetener ot his life." It is saidi indeed, 
that on the oocasion, in the December of 
18S^7, when the Qu6en honoured him with 
a visit, on showing Her Migesty over the 
little church, he personally expressed his 
desire to be buried there. 

The representative gathering of mourners 
on the day of the funeral, including three 
Princes of the Boyal Family, was no 
ordinary indication of the esteem in which 
he was held. But the most touching 
token of the felt loss sustained on the 
death of "a tried and faithful Counsellor 
of the Crown," was the Queen's last tribute 
to his memory, in the wreath of wild 
flowers gathered that morning in the 
beautiful lawns of Osborne, and sent by 
special messenger, with the inscription on 
a card affixed, in her Majesty's own hand« 
writing i — 

"JETw foADourite fiowers: from OihortVB, 
A tribute of affection and regret from Queeti 
Victoria.'' 

As lessons applicable to all, to be gathered 
from the career of this remarkable man, 
we give, in closing our sketch, some words 
of wisdom and oounsel uttered by the 
Bishop of Liverpool in the Oxford Univer^ 
sity pulpit, on the Sunday aftef his death. 

"Mark, for one thing, what a great 
work one single man oati do, and what a 
wide influenoe he may finally attain with- 
out external help, vrithout rank, wealth, 
or aristooratio connections, if he steadily 
sets his face towards an otgect, lives for 
it, labours for it, and never loses sight of 
it for a day. He that is disposed to think, 
'I stand alone, I can do nothing, it is no 
use to try,' will do well to study the Cftfeer 
of Lord Beaoonsfield. It is tlie tnan 
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who darea to stand and move alone who 
leaves an indelible mark on the history of 
these times. 

Mark, for another thing, the immense 
value of patient perseverance in a line once 
taken np, of unswerving tenacity of pur- 
pose, and of steady determination never 
to lose heart and despond. If ever there 
was an English statesn^an who could calmly 
rally his forces after losing a battle, who 
courageously began a new campaign and 
bided his time like Fabius until he marched 
through repeated defeats to victory, that 
statesman was Lord Beaconsfield. He 
had many faults, no doubt, and made 
many mistakes, for he was only a mortal 
man ; but even his opponents must admit 
that no political leader had risen so steadily 



and stemmed the tide so manfully; none 
had BO completely illustrated the old 
adage: 'All things come to the feet of 
him who can wait.' 

Lessons like those, I venture to think, 
are of priceless value to all who are about 
to fight the great battle of life. Well 
would it be for the Church of Christ, ^ell 
would it be for the world, if England had 
more clergymen and more laymen in every 
part of the realm who would, each in their 
own line of life, labour independently, 
tenaciously, and perseveringly, like the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. The spirit which 
he exhibited in political life was precisely 
the spirit which we want to see in every 
profession among young Englishmen of 
the present day." 



Br THE REV. E. H. BICKEBSTBTH, M.A., VICAB OP CHBIST OHUBCH, HAHPSTBAD, 
VL JrINITY jSuNDAY. 
•* God is Love."— 5«. John iv. 8. 




ATHEE of Heaven above. 
Dwelling in light and love, 

Ancient of days. 
Light unapproachable, 
Love inexpressible— 
Thee, the Invisible, 

Laud we and praise. 

Christ the Eternal Word, 
Christ the Licamate Lord, 

Saviour of all, 
High throned above all height^ 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Increate, infinite, 

On Thee we calL 



God the Holy Ghost^ 
Whose fires of Pentecost 

Burn idvermore : 
In this far wilderness 
Leave us not comfortless : 
Thee we love, Thee we bless. 

Thee we adore. 

Strike your harps, heavenly i>owors \ 
With your glad chants shall ours. 

Trembling, ascend : 
All praise, O God, to Thee, 
Three in One, One in Three, 
Praise everlastingly, 

World without end I 



etXti from 

I HE Father is ready to accept us, the 
Son to intercede for us, the Spiiit 
to fianctify us, the promises ready 
as wells of water for supply. Is 
all this ready, and shall we be unready P " — 
Matthew Heni'y, 
" Seek the guidance of the Holy Spirit by 




prayer through Christ, in whatsoever you 
set about; nor ever forget that every mo- 
ment wings its way upwards with the 
cord of what you have thought, spoken, or 
done." 

"Holy Spirit, dwell with me; t myself 
would holy be." ^ | 
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XXI. Thb Bby. Dayid Howell: XXTT. Canon Taylob: XXTTT. The Bst. 
J. Haslooh Pottsb: XXIY. Alfbeb Saboant, Esq. 



5HE Rev. David Howell, B.D., 
the work-loving Vicar of 
Wrexham, was ordained by 
the Bishop of Llandaff in 
1^5. His first curacy was 
diftt of Neath, Glamorgan- 
*^ shire, where he soon exhi- 
bited those qualities of the 
able minister which have since made his name 
a household word throughout Wales. He 
was appointed Association Secretary to the 
Ghurdi Pastoral Aid Society in 1857. As the 
result of his energetic interest in the mission 
work of this valuable Society, its finances were 
brought from a very depressed condition to a 
most creditable state ; and he became known 
throughout the Principality as one of its 
most gifted Welsh pulpit orators. Wherever 
he was announced to preach, the church was 
thronged, and his influence was marvellous. 

The Bishop of Bangor appointed him in 
1861 to the Yicarage of Pwllheli, where his 
pastoral care and devoted labours, as well as 
his preaching, created a marked change in 
the state of the parish. When the important 
Yicarage of St. John's, Gardifi", became vacant 
in 1864, he was unanimously elected to fill 
the onerous post by the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester. Here he laboured for eleven 
years with signal success. He covered the 
parish with a network of schools and churches 
in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 
He won the love and admiration of all classes 
by his untiring energy and wide and sincere 
sympathy, especially with the poor; and 
great was their grief when he made up his 
mind in 1875 to accept the Yicarage of Wrex- 
ham, oflTered him by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Their respect took the tangible form of 
several very costly presents to Mrs. Howell 
and himself, and a large sum of money. 
He has been a large contributor in prose and 
verse to Welsh literature ; but our brief space 
fbrbidfl us to enter upon this field of his 
labours. His work for the last six years at 
Wrexham is beyond all praise. 

The Bev. William Francis Taylor, D.D., 



who was educated at Trinity Gollege, Dub- 
lin, is widely known as one of the ablest 
preachers in our Ghuroh. He has been 
connected with the Diocese of Ghester dur- 
ing the whole of his ministerial career, now 
nearly thirty-three years, and for the greater 
part of the time has occupied a leading 
position in Liverpool. 

His first curacy was at Tranmere, which 
he relinquished in 1849 to become Yicar of 
Ghrist Ghurch, Glaughton. After three 
years' successful work, he removed to Liver- 
pool, succeeding the Bev. Ganon Falloon in 
the important parish of St. John's. Here 
for ten years he gathered about him a large 
congregation, and conducted a weekly Bible 
Glass which was numerously attended by 
working men. In 1861 he succeeded the 
Bev. Joseph Bardsley as incumbent of St. 
Silas's, Liverpool, a church which owed its 
erection to Hugh McNeile some time pre- 
viously. In 1870 Dr. Taylor was preferred 
to his present charge, the Yicarage of St. 
Ghrysostom, Everton, and on the creation of 
the new Diocese of Liverpool, about twelve 
months ago, he was appointed one of the 
first Honorary Ganons. 

As an earnest and eloquent champion of 
Protestant truth, Ganon Taylor may be re- 
garded as a worthy suocessor of his life-long 
friend, Hugh McNeilOi Years ago they fre- 
quently stood upon the same platform ; and 
during the past winter the large audiences 
which attended Ganon Taylor*s course of 
lectures on the Historical bearings of the 
Beformation, seemed to revive the enthu- 
siasm kindled by McNeile and Stowell in 
their palmiest days. 

Ganon Taylor has written several valuable 
works which have had a large circulation; 
the best known are, "The Man of Sin," 
" Ghurch and State," an '* Apology for Ghris- 
tian Legislation," Lectures on the Seven 
Ghurches," " History of the Book of Gommon 
Prayer," and " The Book of Bertram." Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Brown, Barnes & Bell, of Liverpool, drawn by 
T. G. Scott. 
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The Bey. John Haslooh Potter is known 
far and wide a0 the Clerical Secretary of 
the Chnroh of England Temperance Society 
and the editor of its admirable TempwamM 
Chronicle. Educated at Oxford, he laboured 
aealonsly at Snnbnry-on-Thames and St. 
Leonards, Streatham, before his official con- 
nection with the Temperance movement. 

Aa editor of the OhronicUt Mr. Potter has 
done mnch to tarn public opinion into the 
right channel, by his pithy, pointed, and 
practical comments upon current events. 
Under his ready and genial pen, the ordinary 
topics of the day are often made " to point 
a moral and adorn a tale," which strikes 
home upon the Temperance question. 

There is one feature of his work which is 
especially noteworthy, namely, his efforts to 
bring the subject of Temperance before con- 
ferences of Day and Sunday school teachers. 
His pamphlet on *'The Sunday-school 
Teacher in Belation to Temperance Work," 
is decidedly the most comprehensive, practi- 
cal, pointed, common- sense Temperance tract 
we have seen. Mr. Potter is logical, incisive^ 
and persuasivei He raises his argument on 
the basis of undoubted facts — sad, stem, 
startUng facts — which must impel every 
earnest teacher to sympathise thoroughly 
with the Bishop of Bochester's appeal to his 
clergy: — "You may not all adopt the plan 
I have adopted — ^total abstinence; but in 
Qod's Name either adopt that or find a 
better one." 

The statistics given by Mr. Potter in this 
pamphlet are very painful. "Last year 
there were taken into custody in the me- 
tropolitan area alone, for drunkenness, 16,525 
women, being an increase of 1,100 over the 
previous year; and probably for every one 
apprehended thirty or forty are passed by." 
Again — " On one Sunday there were counted 
entering one public-house in Westminster, 
not the largest, 262 children of tender years." 

We do- not know how many sermons and 
addresses Mr. Potter gives in a single year, 
bat the number must be very large. 
Travelling in modem days by rail is a con- 
siderable improvement upon the old coaching 
stages; but in excess it entails no little 



strain upon the traveller ; and we think Mr. 
Potter's eminently busy life, and his untiring 
activity, is not a bad recommendatory total 
abstinence argument. 

Mr. Alfred Sargant, the Oenersl Secretary 
of the same Society, is another most popular 
representative of the Temperance movement. 
He was bom at Worthing, in Sussex, in 1848. 
So early as sixteen, he was the secretary of a 
flourishing Temperance Society, and a year 
later he SHCcessfully discharged similar du- 
ties for St. Margaret's Temperance Society, 
Westminster, at that time under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. and Rev. Lord Wriothesley 
BusselL 

When the Church of England Temperance 
Society was reconstituted, he was elected to 
the secretaryship, a^^d has thus been associ- 
ated with the organisation throughout the 
great work accomplished during the past 
seven years. 

On entering upon his duties there were 
less than one hundred and fifty branches, 
and the Society had an income under eight 
hundred pounds a year; now there are over 
two thousand branches, and the income 
reaches nearly eight thousand pounds per 
annum. These figures, gratifying as they 
are, must not, however, be accepted as in- 
dicating the bounds of the increased work 
accomplished: for many parishes have been 
influenced, although not officially connected 
with the Parent Society, and large sums have 
been thus spent by Church Temperance 
agencies which are not included in the figures 
we have given. 

Mr. Sargant has been a tower of strength 
to the Society in deputational work. His 
platform appeals hardly ever fail to kindle the 
enthusiasm of his audiences, while his pleasant 
way of " stating a case " has gained for him 
troops of friends among the working classes. 

To the literature of the movement he has 
contributed several stirring songs, which 
have achieved a wide popularity. He has 
also written some hymns, which are charac- 
terized by deep devotional feeling, and the 
earnest simplicity which is one of the secrets 
of the power of our best hymn-writers. 
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VI. PEACE, THE SPIRITS GIFT. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOB OF "THE WAT HOME," ETC. 

Having received the word . . . with joy of the Holy Ghoet/'— 1 TAw. i. 6. 




DACE, as a main element of 
spiritual joy, results from 
the inflnence and teaching 
of the Holy Ghost. Of 
conrse I know there may 
be false peace. There may 
be the peace of insensi- 
bility, the peace of indifference, and — so 
great is the mystery of ungodliness — even 
the peace of self-righteonsness. Yes ! 

self-righteonsncss," though the soul be 
" dead " in its " trespasses and sins I " 
God deliver us from such peace as this ! 
It can bring us no true joy, for it speaks 
of no Saviour in whom we can rejoice. 

But wherever there has been a raj of 
Divine light gaining entrance to the soul, 
there the need of peace has been felt. 
There must be no fear of God before men's 
eyes, a state of mind in which men are 
acting as if the fool's desire were realized, 
"there is no God," or the lack of peace 
will in some measure at least be readily 
admitted. I question whether any reader 
has not felt this. I am sure not one will 
deny that it is a blissful thought, " I am 
at peace with a Holy God." But how im- 
perfectly we are wont, even those wbo 
know most of it, to realize this peace in 
its f alness ! 

Take the description of it, or rather the 
evidence of its possession, as expressed in 
a verse of a familiar hymn 

<* Teaoh me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teaoh me to die that so I may 
"With joy behold the Judgment Day." 

How is it that we fail to possess this full 
portion? If we had to make our own 
peace, to undo the past, or perform in the 
future— to bring our own hearts into snch 



a state that we could truly say we " dread 
the grave as little ad our bed," and even 
look forward with joy to the Judgment 
Day — well might peace be far from us; 
but Christ has " made our peace," and His 
peace, the peace which He made, is per- 
fect peace." 

How is it then we fail to possess the 
full portion P It is because we forget or 
ignore the fact that peace is the Spirit's 
gift as well as the Saviour's purchase. 
Peace as well as light can onlj be realized 
or received by the ministry of the Holy 
Ghost. The Spirit's office is to " take of 
the things of Christ," the things which 
Christ has done as our Peace-maker, " and 
show them to us." As i\B Divine Inter* 
prefer of the love and power of Christ, as 
the Bevealer of grace — He, by whose inspi- 
ration all Scripture was given, takes such 
texts as these and shows them to the aching 
soul: — "He that believeth is not con- 
demned"; Being justified by &ith, we 
have peace with God " ; " Him that com- 
eth to Me I will in no wise cast out." 
Words like these, interpreted to the soul by 
Him who is " the Interpreter," become re- 
freshment to the weary and life to the 
dead in sin. 

And so we see our fitting position is on 
our knees. If we would possess as well as 
hear about "the peace of God," which 
"passeth all" human "understanding," 
the Divine Spirit must be our Teacher. 
He it is who bestows the heaven-sent gift 
of fiftith — justifying faith which briDgs 
" peace with God through Jesus Christ our 
Loi*d " : and when the sweet assurance of 
our adoption as children is thus brought 
home to us, our peace flows as a river: 
" the Word " is indeed " received with joy 
of the Holy Ghost" 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

THE VISITOB. 

GBEEN was evi- 
dently disturbed and 
distressed by the 
weary and worn ap- 
pearance of Marina^ 
"Dear me I dear 
me! poor thing,— 
she does look bad — 
very bad. Don't look fit for much work, 
poor thing." 

"She could do a deal more than she does/' 
said Martha, "if she wasn't for ever idling 
her time away, and moaning and fretting 
about nothing. She's a poor useless sort of 
a body. I eoppose you've come for your 
five shillings. It's lucky I can give it to 
you." 

"Now I don't believe in luck,— no I don't," 
said Mr. Green. 

This was about the last style of response 
that Martha had expected from him. She 
stared. 

" No, I don't," repeated Mr. Green. " Not 
in what folks mean when they talk about 
luck. No, I don't." 

" I say it's a lucky thing I've got the five 
bhillings to pay you, now you're come to ask 
for it/' said Martha loudly, thinking he had 
misunderstood her. 

"Yes, yes, I heard. I'm not so deaf as 
iliaJt comes to," said Mr. Green. " And you're 
wrong two ways, — ^there's where it is,— wrong 
two ways. There's no such thing as luck. 
God gives, or God doesn't g^ve ; that's how 
it is, I take it. Things don't come of them- 
selves. And as for the five shillings, if you 
think Pm come to ask for them, you're mis- 
taken. I'm come for nothing of the sort. 
I'm come for — well, not exactly to see if all 
this little girl told me was true, for I'm in 
no manner of doubt; but I'm come to see 
for myself — to pay a sort of a visit." 

" Anyway here's the money," said Martha 
curtly. She • took the two half-crowns and 



pushed them across the table. " Hero's the 
five shillings. I couldn't have given 'em to 
you an hour ago, but Glarrie's had a present, 
and I can now." 

" A present ! " said Mr. Green, pushing his 
chair two paces back from the table, as if to 
escape from the vicinity of the half-crowns. 

" She went to see a young lady who took 
a fancy to her," said Martha. " I don't know 
what for, I'm sure. She gave Giarrie the 
picture-book and text over there, and foar 
half-crowns. They'll pay you and the land- 
lord." 

" Four half-crowns I That's ten shillings," 
said Mr. Green. "She's a good friend to 
you; maybe she'll go on as she's begun." 

Oh, she's going away to-morrow. We've 
got no friends," said Martha. 

Mr. Green looked at Martha and then at 
her husband. His gaze wandered round the 
room, carefully avoiding the two half-crowns, 
and finally rested upon Marina. 

" What's the matter with her P " he asked : 
addressing his remark generally, with an in- 
stinctive knowledge that it would be difficult ' 
just then to draw an answer from the silent 
worker. "Been ill P" 

"She's never what you may call well," 
responded Martha. "Always been lame 
since a fall she had, down some garden 
steps." 

" Don't she ever speak P " 

" Not unless she's obliged. She ain't the 
most lively of companions, I can tell you." 

" The most lively folks are not always the 
best,— no, not by any manner of moans," 
said Mr. Green. " But she don't look up to 
much, neither talking nor working. Shouldn't 
think she made much by her work." 

"No, she don't. It's down-hill for all of 
us," said Martha. " We're on the high-road 
to beggary." 

Mr. Green gave a little side-glance at the 
two half-crowns lying on the table, one tilting 
over the edge of the other; then he gazed in 
an uncomfortable manner about the room. 

" Marina's a good girl, — she does her best," 
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said Kejn. He had not spokeu bith^rto, a 
somewhat silent fashion having grown npon 
him of late. " She's a good dftnghter to 
I don't know what we'd do without hor/' 

"That's a strange name, — what was it yon 
oalled her F " asked Mr. Green. 

"Marina. We call her Marrie as often 
as not. And my wife's Martha, bnt loall 
her Patty most commonly." 

"Why, they're Martha and Mary," said Mr. 
Green in quite a pleased tone. " Martha and 
Mary. I wonder if they're like the Martha 
and Mary of old." 

Mr. Greep was looking at Glarrie now, and 
she said, " What F " inquiringly. 

"Why you know the story, my dear, 
sure— ly," said Mr. Green, pulling the child 
between his knees. "You know the story 
well enough. Martha and Mary were sisters, 
not mother and daughter, but it don't mat- 
ter; and they liyed in a nice little village, not 
a big town like this, but that don't matter 
either. And Martha was a bustling sort of 
person, always for doing anddoinff, and Mary 
was quieter and didn't say much." 

"Why that's grandmother and mother," 
said Glarrie, finding the description accurate. 
Martha tossed her head. 

" Well, I hope the story is true for them 
all through ; yes, I hope it," said Mr. Green, 
looking studiously into vacancy. " For they 
hod a Yisitor one day, and the Visitor told 
Martha something was wrong that she did. 
Now, my dear, I shouldn't wonder, I really 
shouldn't wonder, if you could tell me what 
it was He said." 

Glarrie shook her head decisively with an 
interested air. Mr. Green looked at Martha^ 
to see if he might venture to proceed. She 
gave no sign. 

"He had a deal to tell them," pursued Mr. 
Green after a pause,— "Yes, to tell them 
both. For they were His friends, and He 
loved them, and they were His children, and 
He had to teach them." 

" His children ! " repeated Glarrie, puzzled. 

"To be sure, — ^yes, to be sure," said Mr. 
Green. "They were His children, und He 
had lots to teach them. But Martha had a 
deal in hand, bustling about, and seeing to 
the housekeeping, and laying the table, and 

aking things comfortable. She hadn't time 



to li«t9n to her Master's words. And Mary 
was wiser. She didn't talk and bustle and 
scurry, but she just left $11 that alone, and 
sat down at her Master's feet, listening to 
Him." 

"But. who was their Master?" asked 
Glarrie, not seeing how tbo words had 
touched one present. 

" Why, He Himself— the Ijord Jesns," said 
Mr. Green. " He was their King i^nd their 
Master and their Lord. Which do you think 
did the bestF" 

Glarrie was silent. Mr. Green looked at 
the two women. Martha sat with head 
turned somewhat sullenly away. Marina 
had dropped her work, and was leaning 
forward, shielding her face with her hand. 

"I know what the Lord Jesus Ghrist 
thought best," said Mr. Green. "Martha 
meant wejl of course — oh, very well, and He 
wasn't angry with her. Only He did just 
say,—' Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things : but one thing 
is needfhl, and M!ary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from 
her.'" 



CHAPTER XV. 

TBI KESSAOl. 

"It's all very ^ne," said Martha phortly. 
" But (oiks must eat to live." 

"To be sure, — ^yes — to be sure,— and it 
isn't easy to be never troubled, with a bare 
larder, I suppose," said Mr. Green. "It 
takes a lot of trust." • 

" Trust I " repeated Marth%. " Seems to 
me there's just nothing to keep things from 
going to the bad." 

"NqP" said Mr. Green inquiringly. 
"You've prayed to God to care for you, 
and find Qe don't answer? Well, well, 
well; it's a maybe— I don't say but it's 
possible. There's times when our sins do 
keep Him from answering, and He holds 
back just so as to make us step on. Yes, 
there's times when He has to do that, no 
doubt." 

" It's nothing Vvt done that'0 brought us 
so low," said Martha. 
"I'm afraid we don't try prayer often 
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enough," said old Keyn sadlj. " I'm afraid 
we don't, Patty. (jk>d is mercifal, and maybe 
He*d hear if we asked Him." 

Mr. Green gave a look across at Keyn fall 
of indescribable meaning. 

wonder how often yon read yonr Bibles 
all of yon/' he said with emphasis. ''Now. I 
wonder, I do." 

Keyn shook his head slowly and self- 
reproaohfoUy. 

"Ah, I thought so — I thought so,'* said 
Mr. Green, shaking his own head in emphatic 
response. " I thought so. Talk of ' maybe ' ! 
Isn't God our Father? and don't a father 
hear his hungry child asking him for bread? 
— and don't a mother hear her baby crying F 
Don't God feed the very sparrows P No fear 
but He'll hear yon quick enough if you pray. 
I don't say it's so sure He'll give you just 
the very thing in answer you've a fonoy for. 
Hell give you an answer, if you go on asking. 
Dear, dear me, how folks do think of God, 
jnst as if He was like one of themselves, — and 
He as different as light from darkness. Well, 
well, I've stayed long enough for one day. 
But you just try — ^you just try — and see you 
don't go to Gk>d with a * perhaps.' " 

" And you're right," said Keyn. I take 
blame to myself for not thinking more about 
Him when I was younger." 

"Well, well, — good-bye, good-bye," said 
Mr. Green, getting up with a sudden appear- 
ance of hasta "Good-bye. I'll see if I 
can't find some sort of sofler work^-softer 
and easier — for that poor thing," and he 
looked pityingly at Marina, whose bowed 
head and hidden face told of strong agitation. 
" This tough sort of material is hard for her 
poor thin fingers. Yes, yes, we'll have a 
change. Poor thing," and he paused a 
moment gazing down upon her. " You want 
comfort of some sort," he said in a lower 
tone. "Yes, yes, — plenty of people want 
that Well, you'll find it sitting at Hia feet, 
you know." 

"You haven't taken your money, Mr. 
Green," said Martha shortly. 

" Oh, it don't matter," said Mr. Green, back- 
ing hurriedly, as Clarrie took up the two 
half-crowns and held them out to him. " It 
don't matter. I'm in no sort of need for the 
money." 



"You'd best take it now," said Martha. 
"W e mightn't be able to pay you another day." 

"Well, well,— then— don't," said Mr. Green, 
with decision. " You get a bit of something 
good for your supper all of you— yes, yes, 
that'll be best And you can pay me the 
five shillings— when I come to ask fpr them 
—and that'll be never 1 Good-bye." 

Mr. G^reen vanished. 

" He's a good man, a real good man," said 
Keyn. 

" He's better than some preaching folks : 
he does practise too," said Martha, who had 
had a different style of remark ready. 
" What's the matter now P " 

The question was directed to Marina, 
for sounds of smothered weeping could no 
longer be restrained, and each sob had in 
it a sound of bitter heart-pain. Martha 
stood looking at her as Mr. Green had done, 
only with a different expression. 

" I don't know what's come over her, I'm 
sure, of late : always whining and pining like 
a sick baby." - 

" I believe it's a bit of good food she wants, 
like us all," said Keyn. " Oome, Patty, Mr. 
Green said we was to make a good supper — " 
and the old man looked wistful. 

" Well, in go round the comer, and get a 
scrap of fish or something. It won't do to 
leave that to Clarrie." 

Martha put on her old bonnet, and went 
off, bearing one of the precious half-crowns 
with her. Keyn remained after her departure 
watching Marina with a distressful air. Pre- 
sently he could bear it no longer : so he made 
hia way slowly to her side. 

'* Now, now, Marina ; now my poor girl — 
why, there's no need to cry so. What's it 
all about?" he asked almost timidly, stro- 
king her arm with his brown hand. " Things'll 
look up now, Marrie ; depend on it they will. 
And Olarrie and me we mean to ask God to 
help us, don't we, Clarrie P though I don't 
see as we deserve He should. Was it some- 
thing Mr. Green said that made you cry so, 
Marrie P" 

" Wasn't it that about sitting at the feet 
of Jesns, mother P" asked Clarrie, and the 
sobbing came in a fresh burst. 

" Oh, if I could, if I could I " broke through 
the sobs. 
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"And why Bhonldn't you, MarrieP" asked 
the old man. " I don't see for my part why 
yon shouldn't. I haven't thought much 
about Him, and I take shame to myself; 
but it don't seem likely He'IZ turn yon back, 
and there's nothing else to hinder as I 
know." 

If I could just undo all the past," said 
Marina, sitting up, and struggling for calm- 
ness. "If I could only undo everything, 
and be a girl again in my home — ^but I 
can't." 

"No, no; nothing that's done once can 
ever be undone," said Keyn, shaking his 
head. Never — never. But God is merciful, 
Marrie." 

"If my own mother don't forgive me, I 
don't see how I'm to look for God to forgive 
me. 

" I don't see that, Marina; I don't really," 
said the old man, as the words ended in a 
wail. " I don't see that. God is a deal more 
tender-hearted than man, a deal more." 

" Mother," said Clarrie, " I didn't know if 
you'd like me to tell you now or by-and^by 
— but I've seen her, and she told me to tell 
you something too." 

" I knew you had seen her," said Marina. 
" But I didu't think you could have found it 
out, child, as you said nothing. Tell me all 
now— everything— as quick as you can — 
before grandmother corned back." 

She fixed her black eyes eagerly on Clarrie, 
forgetting even to shed tears in the intensity 
of her expectation. 

"I thought you mightn't like it with her 
here," said Olarrie, while Keyn looked at 
them both in a puzzled way. "I thought 
I'd wait. Mother, the lady was so kind, and 
she cried when she heard what your name 
was, and she wanted to come straight ofif 
with me. But the gentleman wouldn't let 
her." 

"He*8 your grandfather, Clarrie, your 
other grandfather. He is my own fether. 
But he always was stem: oh, so stem if any- 
body offended him." 

" Did you offend him, mother F" 

"Yes, yes, I'll tell you how by-and-by. 
Go on now. What happened next." 

"Why, he was angry," said Clarrie. He 
was angry and called me a little beggar; 



and he said I wasn't to go there again ; and 
he said they would leave Brighton to-morrow. 
And the lady did seem so sorry." 

" And she said— what did she say F Tell 
me every single word, Olarrie." 

" She said—" Clarrie paused and thought. 
" She said she couldn't come to see you now, 
mother, but she hoped some day the gentle- 
man would let her. He said she mustn't 
now, you know. And she said I was to tell 
you that she forgave yon — quite, every bit — 
and that she loved you as much as could be.*' 

" Was that all P " asked Marina thirstingly, 
as the child hesitated. 

"No, I'm trymg to remember," said 
Clarrie. "She said you were to pray, 
mother, 'cause God was . kinder than any- 
body. Oh yes, and she said she would know 
where you were now, and maybe she'd write. 
But I know she said she loved yon just as 
much as ever. And then she kissed me too, 
and she <2ui cry so." 

"Tell it me all again, Clarrie," Marina 
said, and twice over Clarrie had to repeat 
her recollections. She possessed a good 
memory, and varied little in her repetitions. 
Marina heaved a deep sigh of pain and relief. 

"It's a comfort for you— that— Marina," 
said the old man. 

"Yes, it's a comfort, a great comfort," she 
answered. "If I could but see mother! 
But it is a comfort: and if she forgives me, 
I shouldn't wonder if God would too." 

"Why don't you ask HimP" inquired the 
old man. " You'd have made short work of 
asking your mother, if you'd oome in her 
way. Seems to me there's many a thing we 
might have, if we'd just ask God for it. I've 
had the thought a deal in my mind of late. 
Why don't you pray to God, Marrie, as Mr. 
Green told usP" 

"And Mrs. Watkins told me too," said 
Olarrie. "She said if we prayed to God, 
and always said ' for Jesus' sake,' He'd be 
9wrt to hear, 'cause Jesus died on the Cross." 

" I'm going to try ; I do mean to try," said 
Marina, lowering her voice as Martha entered, 
bearing a loaf of bread, and a tiny pat of 
butter, and some slices of bacon, — she had 
not managed to procure any fish. She had 
brought a little packet of tea too, and Clarne 
was despatched for half a pint of milk. They 
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had not had such a meal for many a day as 
they ODjojed that afternoon hetween five and 
six o'clock. But nothing was said to Martha 
abont Marina's mother, nntil Marina and 
Olarrie had gone to bod. Marina kept 
silence, and out of kindness to her the old 
man did the same* 

Abont an honr and a half later, that same 
evening, Mrs. Watkins sat at her little ronnd 
table, with white cloth, brown teapot and 
blae tea-things npon it. She had been cntting 
bread and batter, and now she was feeding 
Willie alternately with herself. His clear 
voice did not seem to have safiered from an 
nnnsnally long day's work, for his tongue ran 
incessantly. 

"That little nmbrella girl hasn't ever once 
been here again," he said, after pouring out 
divers observations. " I thought she'd have 
come soon, but she hasn't." 

"She's a shy little thing," said Mrs. Wat- 
kins, lifting Willie's cup to his lips. "I have 
a mind to go and see her mother some day : 
only the last month has been so busy. I did 
think of doing it before this." 

"Yes, it's been very busy. You had a 
whole week out nursing, and then another 
three days too," responded Willie, alluding 
to an occasional occupation of his mother's. 
She was well-known to one or two medical 
men as a careful and efficient nurse; and 
though, on her boy's account, she would 
never undertake chronic or lengthy oases, she 
was found useful sometimes on an emergency. 
"And you've been doing lots of work toa" 

" I should not mind another little bout of 
nursing," remarked Mrs. Watkins, "if it 
wasn't that it takes me from you." 

"Oh, I get along— famous," said Willie. 
"Mate's as good as he can be, and Mrs. 
Dodson just feeds me like you do, mother. 
Couldn't be better off than with them. And 
the nursing saves you a bit of pinching, don't 
itP" 

As if in answer to this remark, a decisive 
** rap " sounded at the door, as from some- 
body's knuckles, and a gentleman's head 
appeared. 

"Mrs. Watkins at homeP Oome, that's 
a relief." 

"Good evening, sir. Come in, please/' 



said Mrs. Watkins, getting up and curtsey- 
ing. " Give Mr. Bligh a chair, Willie." 

The order sounded singular, but Willie 
took it as a matter of course. He rushed 
across the room, seized a chair by its back, 
hugging it up against his chest with his 
right stump, and bore it across the room 
with ease. 

" Thanks, but I can't sit down. I am in a 
hurry. Mrs. Watkins, I want you to do a 
bit of nursing for me. Can you P " 

"Now, sir?" aaked Mrs. Watkins. 

"The sooner the better. A gentleman 
staying on the Parade has been badly hurt,— 
slipped down some stone steps, and the in- 
juries are severe. He meant to leave Brighton 
to-morrow, and is bent on doing so still; but 
of course he will not be able." 

"An old gentleman, sirP" asked Mrs. 
Watkins. 

"Welly no, not very old perhaps, but 
elderly, and not a robust subject to begin 
with. Something had excited him before the 
accident, and he was walking too fast. He 
has an Inveterate dislike to trained nurses : 
so I told him I knew of one who had never 
been inside a hospital in her life. The wife 
is thoroughly upset, poor thing,— quite unfit 
to do for him. I wish you could go at once." 

" I'U be ready in half an hour, sir. The 
Dodsons will take care of Willie. How loug 
am I likely to be wanted P " 

"Oan't say. Some days, more or less. 
Here is the address. You had better ask 
for Mrs. Oliva I'm afraid you will find 
Mr. Olive a wilful sort of patient, — ^good 
opportunity for exercising your powers of 
management. I'll tell them you will be 
there in about an honr. Good-bye for the 
present." 



CHAPTBB XVL 

A STOBT TOLD. 

When Olarrie left the house, after a parting 
kiss from her newly-found grandmother, Mrs. 
Olive went slowly back to the sitting-room. 
She found her husband pacing to and fro 
at a furious rate. It was his £Mhion to move 
rapidly when excited, as a vent to his feal* 
ings. 
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''What on earth made yon bring, that 
wretched little beggar hereP " he demanded. 

" She is Marina's child, John." 

*' I don't care whose child she is. If erer 
I set eyes on her again — " 

Mrs. Glive sat down meekly, with a wom- 
ont air, and Minnie came and stood beside 
her, as if to afford protection. 

" If ever I set eyes on her again," repeated 
Mr. Cliye. " If ever I do, HI " 

*' She is a nice little girl. I shonld like to 
have the teaching of her," said Minnie. 

Mr. Glive tnmed short round towards the 
door. " We go to Hastings to-morrow, please 
to remember, by an early train." 

" I hardly know if I can be ready, John." 

" Then leave yonr maid behind, to pack up 
and to follow with the rest of the things, 
ril have no delay." 

He went out of the room, banging the door 
after him, and in another moment they saw 
him striding along the Parade, as if in faint 
imitation of an express train. 

" It seems hard that I may not have one 
glimpse of my child again, after all these 
years," Mrs. Glive said moumf aUy. 

" How many years is it now, aunt Mary P " 
asked Minnie, thinking she might be relieved 
by speaking freely. "Was it not a good 
while before I came to live with yon that 
cousin Marina married P Let me see— I 
have been over ten years with yon now." 

" Yes, and it was four years earlier than 
that; quite four years before yonr dear 
mother's death. Fourteen years since I 
have spoken to my child — and now she is 
so near " 

"I never liked to ask yon how it all 
happened," said Minnie. "And of course I 
never dare speak to my uncle about her. 
She really was- in the wrong, was she notP 
You did not like the marriage, did you P " 

''I do not mind telling yon particulars," 
said Mrs. Glive, after a moment's pause. I 
don't know why I have never done so yet. 
Perhaps it is good for me to-day to talk 
about Marina. My head seems so full of her, 
that I hardly know how to speak about any- 
thing else." 

''I have often wondered what sort of a 
man her husband was," said Minnie. 

Mrs. Glive seemed lost in thought, and to 



start her off Minnie asked another qnes* 
tion, — 

"You were not nearly so well off in those 
days as you are now, were yon, aunt P " 

" No, not nearly, — ^not until my uncle left 
us his money five years ago. Your uncle 
John was a mere struggling artist at that 
time; and though I always thought his paint- 
ings very beautiful, still, from what other 
people say, I fancy — I am inclined to think 
— ^he has not quite that gift which would 
ever have placed him in the first rank." 

" And an artist of the second rank makes 
of course a very poor living." 

"Yes,~if there is only that to depend 
upon. Now it is his ainusem^t, painting is 
all very well,— but in those days we had to 
live upon what he oeuld make. We were in 
a tiny house, in quite a country town, — and 
— I had my Marina. I was very happy, Min- 
nie, though of course there were troubles." 

Minnie could believe the latter assertion. 
She would have found it difficult to believe 
in a contrary state of things, with her uncle 
in the house. 

"What was Marina like, aunt P " 

"A very handsome girl, — everybody said 
80. She was tall, and held herself well, and 
she had good features, and such splendid 
black eyes. I am afraid we spoilt her sadly. 
Your uncle never could bear to say " no ** to 
her. And she did love us both dearly, — I 
am sure she did, — only we never trained her 
to control her wishes." 

"Did not she paint P" asked Minnie. 
"Somebody told me once that the pile of 
paintings hidden away in the garret at home 
was by her." 

" Yes, your uncle had them put there : for 
he will not look at them. She had a real 
talent for painting, and my husband hoped 
great things for her : only she never could be 
made to apply herself to work. She used to 
do scraps and beginnings, and waste honrs in 
the studio, finishing nothing. That was how 
she was thrown so much with Brose Keyn. 
He was a clever young fellow, the only son of 
a tradesman in the village, and my husband 
engaged him for several hours in the day as 
his assistant. It seemed to me a needless 
expense, but your uncle always declared he 
must have the help, and could not undertake 
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any of the dradgery of his work. I believe 
he liked someone always at hand to speak to, 
and Brose Keyn had a particularly ingratia- 
ting manner. We never thought anything 
of his being thrown with Marina. He was 
scarcely her age, hardly more than a boy. 
Bat I think he was old for his years in some 
respects, and with an appearance of simplicity 
he really was deep — at least year uncle always 
says sa Marina believed it was pure affec- 
tion on his part, but your uncle always 
accuses him of looking upon her as a step- 
ping-stone to help him in rising. I do not 
know. I cannot be sure." 
" Then he proposed for her P " 
Oh yes, quite openly, and without seem- 
ing to think he was doing anything extra- 
ordinary. My husband was fearfully angry, 
and ordered him never to enter our doors 
again. But Marina was bent on having him,— 
bent on it. 8he had often shown determina- 
tion in little things, against our will, and we 
had laughed and let her have her own way. 
This time your uncle made a stand, but he 
could not control her. He told her plainly 
that she must dismiss Brose Keyn at once 
and for ever, or he would never speak to her 
again. I don't know whether she believed 
it— then— or whether she refused to look the 
matter in the face. It just came at last to— 
Minnie, I don't know now how she could —how 
any child of mine could— she— ran away— 
and was married. And after a month she 
came back, she and her husband. I think 
they expected to have matters made smooth 
soinehow. But my husband would not let 
me see her. He turned them both from the 
door, and forbad her ever to come to her 
home again. Minnie, it was very terrible. 
1 could have forgiven her, though I was so 
grieved and disappointed, but my husband 

(To c 



would not, and I was powerless. I have 
never seen her from that time to this. My 
husband threw up his home immediately, and 
we went to live in London. I know that 
Marina and her husband lived with Brose's 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Keyn. 
They kept an umbrella-shop in our town. 
But after some years, when a friend made 
inquiries for me, the business had failed, and 
the Keyns were gone — no one knew where 
So I have been for years in the dark about 
my poor unhappy child. 80 strange to have 
found her at last, like this 1 " 

" I am glad to think I had a hand in it," 
said Minnie. " Yes, it did come about very 
strangely. Poor Marina, — ^what a sad story! 
But I do think it is a comfort for you to know 
that she is so sorry. Some day it will all 
come right, — oh, I am sure it will." 

"Yes, some day," repeated Mrs. Clive 
patiently. 

Then there was a sound of heavy feet in 
the passage, and of smothered exclamations. 
Minnie was seized at once with an undefi- 
nable sense of something wrong. She rose 
and opened the door, peeped out, and drew 
back, turning pale. 

" Somebody has been hurt, I think," she 
said. " Don't be frightened, aunt, but 

"Frightened," repeated Mrs. Clive. She 
had been so absorbed in recollections of the 
past as not even to hear the sounds in the 
present which had disturbed Minnie. " What 
do you say, dear P " 

" I think some one must have fallen down," 
said Minnie, trembling. " They are carrying 
him." 

«• A man P " said Mrs. Olive. 

"Yes,— it is— aunt, don't be frightened, 
for I dare say he is not much hurt. It is— 
undo John." 

ititiued*) 



INJUKIBS. 

mATH any wronged theeP Be bravely 
revenged; slight it, and the work is 
begun; forgive it, and it is finished. 
He is below himself that is not above an 
injury. — QuofiM, 



MEOHANIOAL SKILL. 
WHH|N the formation of a single locomotive 
HH steam engine there are no fewer than 

6,416 pieces to be put together, and 
these require to be as accurately adjusted as 
the works of a watch.— Ifinin^ JowmdL 
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IK BRITISH 
^NORTH AMERICA. 

' BITISH North 
America, near 
Lake Winni- 
peg, and to the 
north of the 
Red Biver Colony, 
has been fonnd far 
more promising as 
an emigration field, than would 
have been expected from its high 
latitudes. Daring the past few 
years large companies of emi- 
grants have left the Mersey bound 
for the district referred ta 

Getting there is not unaccom- 
panied by difficulties, however. In 
our illustrations, we see the emi- 
grant on his travels across country 
in the far West. It is evidently a 
wild district to journey through, 
and the absence of well-made roads 
makes travelling a wearisome and 
tedious business. In default of a 
bridge across the little Saskatche- 
wan river, the strength and in- 
genuity of the men are strained 
to the uttermost, so as to safely 
pilot over the ford the women 
and children, goods and chattels, 
and bag and baggage of the 
party. 

Let us hope that by-and*by they 
will be comfortably settled in the 
lot which is to be their future 
happy home. Elihu Burritt, in 
one of his famous word pictures, 
grandly describes the battle- 
ground of the axe, "where it is 
winniog its slow conquests over 
these northern forests which have 
withstood the march of civilisa- 
tion fpr two hundred years." 

Here we come into the regions 
of the log cabins, huts and hovels, 
and it is interesting to see in 
them the outposts of civilised life, 
occupied by the hardy skirmishers 
who enter the wilderness to dear 
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the way for the grand march of populous 
towns and villages. 

Here a field as large as Waterloo shows 
the marks of the unsparing steel and fire. 
The defeated pines that stood up to the 
battle, like serried ranks of grenadiers, now 
lie upon each other, broken and blackened 
skeletons. The field adjoining is the scene 
of a sharp and decisive engagement five 
years ago; and the plough is beg^inning to 
do its smoothing work, and tb furrow it for 
its first crops of grain. Another field, nearer 
to the woodman's cabin camp, is the scene of 
his first encounter with the forest. Ten 



years ago he smote it stoutly with steel and 
fire, and now it is a green and level meadow 
ready for the scythe. Every year he marches 
upon the flank of the forest, and wins a new 
field with the axe. He follows slowly and 
patiently with the plough. Bis wheat har- 
vests take fresh ground year by year, and 
push back the wilderness. His log oabin 
grows with their growth. It becomes a 
goodly house, the home of a large and in- 
dustrious family, and the centre of a grow- 
ing and thrifty village. Truly, "Peace 
hath her victories, greater than those of 
war. 
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lUSTERING round my 
window, 
Boses red and white, 
In beautiful profusion, 
. Open to the light : 
Gracefully entwining 

On this Summer day, 
While the sun is shining 
Wiih his earliest ray ; 

Shining in my window 

On this glorious morn. 
Shining on the roses, 

Shining on the com. 
All creation, waking, 

Lovely as of yore : 
Golden smiles are breaking 

Aa the clock strikes four. 



Opening now my window, 

The rich odorous breathing 
Of morning fills my chamber, 

While the roses, wreathing 
Bound my trellised casement, 

Swayed by the soft breeze, 
Seem to say — " For this we bloom, 

Sight and sense to please." 

Clustering round my window, 

Roses red and white, 
Waft their sweet perfuming : 

So, filled with calm delight, 
I sing, kneeling at my bedside, 

With soul and body's powers, 

Praise God for the sunshine ! 

Praise God for the flowers ! " 

Bbnjamin Gough. 




|HE faithful performance of duty in 
our station ennobles that station, 
whatever it may be. There is 
a beautiful story told of the 
great Spartan Brasidas. When he com- 
plained that Sparta was a small State, his 
mother said to him: — 'Son, Sparta has 



&llen to your lot, and it is your duty to 
adorn it.' I would only say to all workers, 
everywhere, in all positions of life, what- 
ever be the lot in which you are cast, it is 
your duty to adorn it."— Earl of Shafies- 
bwry in " Tcdke with the PeopU hy 2£en qf 
Ifarfc."* 



* The fixBt volume of this m 
and inde oiroolation. (Iiondon : 



ries is just ready, price It., and will be fomid useful for parish libraries 
HosM Wwdt Offioe, 1, Paternoster Buildings, B.O.) 
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UNE is a month of fragrance. The 
blosfloms of the clover fields yield the 
richest perfume ; the sweet scent of 
the new-made hay comes on the eyen- 
ing breeze with a refreshing odour; 
the twining, climbing honeysuckle de- 
lights with its sweetness; and the dog-rose is 
scattered about our hedges with its delicate tints 
and no less delicate fragrance. 

" Sammer is jcomen in. 
Loud ang cuckoo ; 

Groweth seed. 

And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new.'* 

In addition to the ga^^en-flowers of last month, 
June produces the rose, the pink, the Midsummer 
daisy, the Canterbury bells, the sweet William, the 
sweet pea, the larkspur, the candy-toft, and the 
nasturtium. And everywhere in the open fields or 
about the variegated hedgerows, multitudinous 
wild flowers 

•* Paint the meadow with delight" 

Among many other beautiful insects which 
abound in June, one of the most interesting, in its 
perfect state, is the angler^s May-fly, which gener- 
ally appears about the 4th, and remains nearly a 
fortnight. It passes its first stage of existence in 
the water, whence it emerges a perfect fly about six 
in the evening, and dies about eleven at night. 
The other most remarkable insects which the heat 
of this month calls into life, are the grasshopper, 



THE JAohth. 

the golden-green beetie, the cuckoo-spit insect, and 
the stag-beetle. 

The full concert of singing birds now begins to 
decline, and in a few weeks will cease till autumn, 
although some of the sweetest and best songsters 
will be heard nngly at intervals throughout the 
summer. 

The operations of sheep-shearing and hay- 
making afford rural occupation and enjoyment. 
Both operations retain much of the gaiety of festi- 
vals. 

June was most probably so named by the 
Romans, from their goddess Juno, the queen of the 
heavens, to whom the month was dedicated. But 
it is also supposed to have been termed by Romu- 
lus, Jumuit in honour of the youth of Bome. 
Some say that it derived its name from Juventus, 
youth, because it is the gay and seemingly youth- 
ful part of the year. 

One of our poets thus sings the charms of June, 
and we only hope our fickle climate will this year 
allow ns to realize them : — 

" Laughingly thoa come8t» 

Rosy June I 
With thy light and tripping feet» 
And thy garlands firesh and sweety 

And thy waters all in tune ; 
With thy glf ta of bnds and bells. 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild bird and the bee. 
On the blossom and the tree : 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thes^ 
With a joyous thrill to greet theeb 

Bosy June! 

0. A. H. B. 
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(Second 

VI. COMPENSA- 
TION. 

/^OW strange!" ex- 
claimed a yonng 
lark as he flattered 
from the nest in 
the early summer 
tnorning, and 
bathed his wings 
in ecstasy in tlie dowy grass. " What can 
have happened ? Last night everything 
seemed almost bnmt np, and dry and 
withered, and we conldn't find a drop of 
water anywhere, and now every flower is 
hanging its head, and every blade of grass 
glistening with dew. How is it, father ? " 

"Ah, my child," said the old lark, " I 
told yon how it wonld be last night when 
yon were mnrmnring, bat yoa wouldn't 
believe me. When yon have lived through 
the summer as I have, you will know that 
'where the sun strikes hottest, the dew 
lies heaviest.' " 

VII. NOT "OUT OF THE WOOD." 

*' What a delightful thing freedom is ! " 
cried a young horse, as he galloped along 
the lane, leaping a fence or two in his 
way, stopping at last to take breath in a 
quiet comer where a cow was leisurely 
grazing. "I never knew what it meant 
before ; but I'll never go in harness again ; 
take my word for it." 

The cow went on grazing and made no 
answer. 

"You don't know what it is to bo free," 
cried the horse ; " you'll have to follow 
the rest of the herd to the farmyard this 
evening to bo milked, while I am enjoying 
myself in the depths of yonder forest. If 
I wero you — I'd " 

" What P " asked tho cow. 

" Run away, as I havo ; and escape this 
wearisome bondage." 



•* It doesn't trouble me," said the cow. 

"Ah, that's because you've never tasted 
the sweets of liberty." 

"Nor have you till this morning, and 
I fancy your experienoe of them will be 
short ; so you'd better make the most of it" 

" Why, what do you mean ? " asked the 
horse. 

" What's that you've got round your 
neck ? " said the cow. 

"Oh, only just the end of the halter 
they used to fastep me with. I can easily 
shake that off." 

"Just so," said the cow, "then if I 
were you, I'd do it at once." 

" Why ? " 

" Only that— ah! I thought so," said 
the cow, as a firm hand grasped the 
halter, and in spite of all his struggles, 
the young horse was onoe more a prisoner. 

"Ah," said the cow, as she went on 
thoughtfully with her dinner, "it's a 
pity he talked so much about freedom, 
before he'd got rid of the halter." 

VIII. THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY 
SEEM. 

"What a gloomy hole, mother, and 
what dark looking water; I never can 
drink that ! " said a young lamb to an 
old sheep, as he followed her to a 
sheltered comer of the wide field where 
they were pastured. " Sec, mother, there's 
a much nicer looking pool down there, 
with pretty green stuff all over it — do 
let us go there." 

" Nay, my child," said the old shoop ; 
"yonder 'pretty gpreen stuff,' as you call 
it, covers impurities of all sorts, such as 
you would shudder to look at, and which 
would poison you to drink; while this 
water, dark as it looks under the shadow 
of the trees, comes from the purest spring 
that is to be found for miles around." 
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XX. A SUMMER MORNING 80Na 
IS the bird in meadow fair, 
1 Or in lonely forest, tings. 
Till it fiUi the mmmer air, 
I And the greenwood aweetly rings I 
Bo my heart to Thee wonld raise, 
O my God, its song of praissb 
That the gloom of night is o'er. 
And I see theson onoe more. 

If Thoo, Bon of Love, arlM, 
All my heart with joy is stirred. 
And to greet Thee upward flies. 
Gladsome as a soaring bird. 
Bhine Thon in me clear and bright, 
Till I leam to praise Thee right, 
Goide me in the narrow way. 
Let me ne*er in darkness stray. 

Bless to-day whate*er I dc^ 
Bless whato'er I have and lOTej 
From Thy holy precepts tme, 
BafRor not my foot to rove. 
By Thy-Bpirit strengthen me 
In the faith that leads to Thee; 
Then, an heir of life on high. 
Fearless* I may Uto and die. Avov. 

XXI. FIGHTING AQAIN3T THE "FLESH" 
AND THE "DEVIL." 
Br tn Bsr. Gobdov Oalthbop, M.A., Aunoi oi 
''F&owxas noK m Gasdiv ot Gon," no. 

Bom years ago there lived a good and holy man, who 
was a most oseftii minister of the Gospel.* Thonsands, I 
believe, have reason to bless God for sending him into the 
world. This good man*s Christian name was William. 
Now when he waa a little boy, aboat fonr or five years 
old, he one day was left in the dining-room alone, and on 
the table was a plate of sweet cakes, of which he was 
partienlarly fond, bat which he had been forbidden to 
tooeh. Somebody coming qnietly into the room finmd 
the boy looking at the cakes, his little hands tightly 
dasped together behind his back, and saying to himself 
over and over again, as if he were saying a lesson, 
"Willie mnstn*i take them, 'canse th^y are not Willie's 

• TiM Bm". Or. Maiah. viMM davghttr. KlM Hank, to n widely kam 
M "tta* Navvy'i FMnd." 



own." Now this was a victory over the "flesh." The 
flesh said, "These cakes are visiy nice, Willie ; jnst smell 
them. No one will see yon, WiUie, if yon do take one. 
Mamma wiU not miss the cakes, Willie, there are so many 
of them." Bat little Willie wonld not do wrong, althoagh 
he was sorely tempted to it. He f oaght with the " fleeh," 
and caine off eonqaeror. 

Bat there was one sad occasion on which Willie, now 
grown np to be a tall, handsome lad of seventeen, was 
beaten by the enemy. There was a servant in the family 
who was a wicked man; and wicked men, whether they 
know it not^ aae agents for the devil, and do his work. 
This servant^ annoyed at his yonng master's goodness, 
said once, in a sneering sort of way, and in William's 
hearing, "Oh I as for Master William, he's not man 
enongh to swear." The tannt—it was Jast like a fiery 
arrow shot from Batan's bow— stang the yoong lad be- 
yond endarance; and for the only time in his lifto, I 
beUeve, he took God's holy Nsme in vain, to show that 
he dare take an oath. Whenever William spoke of the 
matter-years, long years aftei^it was with expressions 
of the bitterest regret, thongh he felt in his heart that 
God had forgiven him. Well, that was a fight with the 
devil in which the devil was the victor. The Christian 
soldier was beaten, for the moment. Batan, throogh the 
month of one of his servants, trinmphed over him. 

This^ I hope^ will help yon to nnderstand what is 
meant by fighting against "the world, the flesh, and the 
devfl." 

XXII. THE QUEEN AND SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. 
Boms years sgo I went to Manchester to see a meeting 
of Bnnday Bchool Bcholars, when the Qneen had promised 
to visit the place. On a wide field was an enormons 
balcony, like a vast dock for ships, with tier over tier 
of wooden seats. The chadren marched in " foors." and 
they took three hoars to assemble. Then there were 
80,000 of them present, besides 10.000 teachers. Bizteen 
tall pnlpits each had a man with a bngle, and as Her 
Majesty drove into oor midst, the whole mnltltade pealed 
forth the National Anthem, and the Qneen of England 
stood np in her carriage and wept in deep emotion. Glad 
am I to know that onr good Bovereign nsed to have her 
children, in their yonnger days, evexy morning to read 
the Bible, and then she prayed with them, and for them, 
and for the nation, "and this prayer was not from any 
book."— Bob Box. 
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BT THB EiafiT BEY. THB LORD 
BIBLE QUBSTIONB. 
1. TXTHAT is the earUest Instance of idolatry in the 
** BibleP 

5. Who is the only one, besides Ohrist, who oame back 
from the dead, whose words are recordedP 

3. Was there a king in Israel before BanlP 

4. What ibvelation of the fatore waa forgotten, and 
renewed again in answer to prayef P 

6w Which of onr Lord'a miraeles teaches ns to diow 
kindnees to oar enemies P 

6. What beaotifkil prayer does oor Lord reveal to as 
which He only coold have heard P 



BISHOP OF 80D0R AND MAN. 

7. How does Bt. Panl show the inspiration of the Book 
of Job P 

8. What man of God knew exactly how long he had 
to Uve, and yet sinned so as to bring God's Jadgment on 
hishoaseP 

9. Is there anything to show that the Book of Joshna 
waa wiitten not long after the events recordedP 

10. Vor what objeot does Ohrist bestowthe gift of the 
ministiyP 

%* Answers to May Qaestions will be givfln next month. 
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favour is life* 

Ps. 5. 
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My Boul desired the flrst-ripe fruit. Mic*h vii. 1. 
Blow upon my garden, that the spices may flow. 
Mine own vineyard have I not kept. Cant. i. 6. 
Take the little foxes that spoil the vints. Cant, ii.16. 
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Whit-Sunday. It is ih» Spirit that quicTttneth, 
Whit-Mondat. Be JilUdvithth* Spirit. Eph.v. 18. 
WniT-TuiflDAT. Walk in the Spirit. Gal. v, 18. 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son. Gal. iv. 6. 



12] S 
13 M 
U Tn 
15 ;W 
I 16 Th 



I will put My Spirit within you, Erek. xxxvi. 27. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. GaL v. 22. 
St. flARirjLBAS. GTicve not the Holy Spirit of God. 



Trinity S. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 
He maketh His siin to rise on the evil and the good. 
H sendeth rain on the just ajad on theunjoflt. MAtu 
He feedeth among the UUea. Cant. vi. 8. J^v. 45. 
Let the people praise Thee, O God. Ps. Ixnu 3. 
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SOUL SHALL 
AS A V^TATEF^ED 
GARDEN. 
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For Thou hast been ... a reftige from the etorm. 
Thou hast been... a shadow from the heat. l6a.xxT.4. 



Ist S. after Trinity. God thund*reth marvelhualy, 
AccBssioK. The bow shall be seen in the cloud. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day. Ps. ciii. 6, 
Men ace not the bright light which is in the clouds. 

[Job ixjtvii. 21. 

He maketh email the drops of water. Job zxxvi. 27. 



HAT though the rainbow fade away P 

The light that gave it birth 
Is still the same ; and e'en the cloud 
Hath blessed the parched earth. 



There ahaU 
bo rro night tboro. 
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St. JoHir Baptist. MxnsumcBB Dat. BUsatho Lord, 
With clouds He coveretb the light. Job txyvL 33. ( 



2jld S. after Trinity. He ma^ih lighiningi for 
rain. Pa. cxxxv. 7. 
Ho bringeth the wind out of His treaeuriea. 
CoBoiTATioir. The grass withereth.the flower fadeth, 
St. Peter. He causeth the grass to grow. Ps. civ. 14, 



What though the blossom fall and di9 f 

The flower is not the rootl 
A summer sun may ripen yet 

The Master's pleasant fruit.— f*. E. H. 



Fresh Power. — "When God makes Himself manifest in creation, what a flense there is of fresh power I 
How vigour and vitality appear as Bpring-tin»e advances ! Do not we want a Spring-limo in the Church of 
Christ? Alas ! alas ! there are so many dead leaves of old phrases in prayer, and of old ceremonies in worship, 
that we can scarce find the bving presence of the Divine Comforter. May God give us more o£ His own blessed 
anointing, and work for Him will not then be a toil." — The Bev. W. Pennej'athsr. 



••THE DAY OF DAYS," M. "HAND AND HEART," Id. "T^l 
*'HoMB WoBDs" Officb, 1, Patbbnostbr BeiLPiiras, 1 
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BT THI BEY. JOHN BUBBIDGS, VICAB OF EHHITUSL OfiUBCH, BTKBTOV. 



BOOK there ib^ of ancient 
date, 

Where all the tmlj wise and 
great 

Have found the pearls of wisdom 
spread, 

Like gems npon the ocean-bed. 



Brighter than Californian gold 
Are deeds inspired Apostles told , 
Greater than all that Milton thought 
Are truths that Saints and Prophets 
taught. 

Oh, be it ours, from tender age. 
To gather wisdom from its page ! 




ITS HISTORY AND LITERARY INFLUENCE. 



E English Bible has be- 
come Kuch a familiar book 
our homes, and exer- 
cises sach a remarkable in- 
fluence over society gener- 
ally, that it is difficult to 
realize the state of our 
forefathers to whom it was almost a sealed 
Tolnma 

Something of its contents was made known 
to them by means of rhyming Scripture 
stories; as, for instance, those of Caodmon. 
Csedmon was a Christian tenant on the 
Abbey lands at Whitby. One CTening, when 
at sapper with his neighbours and the bowl 
and song were going round, he felt a repug- 
nance to the mirth. He left the room and 
watched and slept by turns through the 
night. As he slept, the old chronicle tells us, 
one came to him and said, " Csadmon, sing." 
He answered, "I cannot; I left the feast 
because I could not sing." " But,'* said the 
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other, "you have to sing to me." "What 
then," Csedmon asked, "ought I to singP" 
And he answered, "Sing the origin of 
creatures." So Caadmon, in his dream, sang 
in praise of God the Creator. The next 
day he went to the Abbess Hilda, and she 
told him Scripture stories which he turned 
into verse and sang to the people, a few of 
whom thus obtained a slight knowledge of 
the Word of God. 

" Miracle plays " or " mysteries," more or 
less objectionable, followed the rhyming 
stories ; and no doubt these also, in some 
measure, helped to make known the main 
facts of the Bible. 

As time went on, some detached passages 
from the Bible were translated; but when 
Wickliffe began his translation, in 1380, the 
Psalms were the only large portion given to - 
the people in English. Wicklifie*s trans- 
lation was published but never printed, sr 

the copies were few and for betwe 
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was nob till Tyndalo was aroused by the first 
stirrings of the Beformation that any part of 
the Book was printed in oar tongae. 

Tyndale was a great supporter of Luther, 
and declared to one of his opponents : If 
God spare my life, ere many years I will 
cause a boy that driveth a plough to know 
more of the Scriptures than thou dost." 
With great determination he carried out 
his purpose, notwithstanding the opposition 
of Henry VIIL and his ministers. He was, 
however, forced to retire to the Continent. 
There he carried on his work, until, in 1525, 
the New Testament was circulated, and in 
1530 parts of the Old Testament also. 

Tyndale's translation was very accurate, 
and was the foundation of most of the edi- 
tions which followed. It was not, however, 
allowed to remain in circulation. Copies were 
bought up and burnt, and Tyndale himself 
forfeited his life. He was burnt at Vilvorde 
in 1536, ejaculating with his last breath, 
"Lord, open the king of England's eyes." 
His prayer at length was heard. As the 
differences with Bome increased, Henry VIII. 
perceived that the Bible would be a formid- 
able weapon against the Pope. Coverdale's 



edition was therefore licensed in 1535, and 
copies were placed in the churches. The 
king, however, afterwards, only permitted 
those who were in high offices of state to 
read the Bible. "A noble lady or gentle- 
woman," might read it^ " in their garden or 
orchard or other retired places, but men and 
women in the lower ranks were positively 
forbidden to read it or have it read to 
them." 

Many other editions followed Coverdale's 
during the next half-century, and all bore a 
strong family likeness. The small Geneva 
Bible, a translation by divines who had fled 
to that place from the persecution of Qneen 
Mary, was the household book in the timo 
of Elizabeth ; while our own household book, 
the Authorized Yersion of King James I., 
appeared in 1611. This was the result of 
the Hampton Court Conference, and was 
translated with the greatest care by forty* 
seven divines, who were divided into six 
parties, and sat at Westminster, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. The work was done iu the most 
systematic way, carefully compared with other 
editions, and revised over and over again. 

L. M. HOA£B. 



(To ht eofittntMd.) 

BY THE REV. B. H. BIOOESTETH, M.A., VICAR OP CHRIST CHUttCn, HAMPSTBAD. 
VIL " j^RAY,' ALWAYS PRAY." 
" Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.** — St. Luke xviii. 1. 



I RAY, always pray; the Holy 
Spirit pleads 
With thee and for thee; tell 
Him all thy needs. 

Pray, always pray ; beneath sin's heaviest 
load 

Prayer sees the blood from Jesus' side that 
flow'd. 

Pray, always pray ; though weary, faint, 
and lone, 

Prayer nestles by the FatheV's sheltering 
throne. 



Pray, always pray; amid the world's 
turmoil 

Prayer keeps the heart at rest, and nerves 
for toil. 

Pray, always pray; if joys thy pathway 
throng, 

Prayer strikes tho harp, and sings the 
angels* song. 

Pray, always pray ; if loved ones pass the 
veil, 

Prayer drinks with them of springs that 
cannot fail. 



All earthly things with earth shall fade away ; 
Prayer grasps eternity : pray, always pray. 
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BY AGNES OIBBRNE, AUTHOR OP "THE UPWARD GAZE," "TIM TEDDINQTON*S DREAM,* 
"STO, MOON, AND STARS," ETC. 




OHAPTEB XVn. 



KUESING. 



CLIYE was much 
hurttdespiteMinoie's 
: hopes to the con- 
trary. He had gone 
off from the honse at 
a headlong pace, and 
in . his excitement^ 
attempting to descend the stone steps from 
the esplanade to the beach, had caught his 
foot or slipped — no one quite knew which — 
and had fallen heavily upon the stones below. 
No bones were broken, but he was strained 
and braised and shaken to an extent which 
at his time of life might prove serious, and 
the doctor hinted gravely at possibilities. 
Many days of close and careful nursing at 
the least would be required, and Mrs. Clive 
was in no condition to give it. The shook 
of having her husband thus brought home, 
following upon much previous agitation, had 
entirely upset her, and she herself stood in 
need of all the care that Minnie was able to 
bestow. Therefore it was that the doctor 
posted off in search of good Mrs. Watkins, 
happily meeting with success. 

It was an excited and irritable patient that 
awaited Mrs. Watkins. Albeit seriously hurt 
and in much pain, Mr. Olive's facnlties were 
unclouded, and his imperious spirit was un* 
subdued. Unused to opposition, he seemed 
as if he could not brook the slightest change 
in his plans. Mrs. Watkins found him 
vehemently declaring that go on the morrow 
he uxyMt no matter who should gainsay him. 
The good-humoured landlady, who had 
undertaken him for an hour and had found 
the undertaking a severe one, stood by him, 
patting the counterpane soothingly, and try- 
ing alternately the effect of "But you see, 
sir — " and ** Now you know, sir—" without 
mnch avaiL 

There now, air, here's the nurse come, 
and you'll be all right," said the relieved 
landlady, as Mrs. Watkins entered. "He's 



a terrible gentleman to deal with," she 
whispered confidentially to the new comer. 

" What's your name? " demanded Mr. Olive. 

"Watkins I" 

" You're not a nurse P Mr. Bligh promised 
me 

** I'm not a hospital nurse, sir," said Mrs 
Watkins discreetly. 

" Hospital or cottage, it's all one. I don't 
want any nurse," said Mr. Olive irately. 
'* Bidioulous i for a mere slip, and a few 
bruises. And to-morrow I leave Brighton." 

'* Bruises give a good deal of pain some- 
times, sir," suggested Mrs. Watkins, as Mr. 
Olive winced. 

" Of course,— that is only to be expected. 
As you are here, I suppose you may as well 
stay the night, but pray don't suppose you 
are in for a long bout of nursing. We are 
off to Hastings to-morrow." 

"If you feel well enough, sir, when the 
morning comes." 

"Ifl Of course I shall. I am not so 
easily checked. In fact, I am quite deter- 
mined that nothing shall stop us. I would 
not stay in Brighton another twenty-four 
hours for a thousand pounds." 

Mrs. Watkins was putting things straight 
upon the table by his side, with noiseless 
fingers, the landlady having gone. " Indeed, 
sir?" she said. "You dislike the place so 
much?" 

" There is a person here whom I wish to 
avoid," 

Had he not been thrown off his balance he 
would not have been so communicative with a 
stranger. He saw in a moment that he had 
laid himself open to misconstruction. 

"You don't understand— of course you 
don't understand— how should you? It is 
no question of debt : you need not fancy that. 
How intolerably hot this room is ! You 
nurses are gossips as a rule, — and I don't 
want any ridiculous tale spread " 

" I don't think you need be afraid about me, 
sir," said Mrs. Watkins quietly. " But the 
doctor did not wish you to talk muol^." 
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" Merely said that because he had nothing 
better to say. Talking hurts nobody. Look 
here! what should you think of a father who 
refused to stay in a place because his only 
daughter was there P You are a sensible- 
looking woman ! How does it strike you P 
What should you think of that, hey P " 

He laughed hoarsely and loudly. It was 
plain that he was beooming affected with a 
touch of light-headedness. Minnie Glive 
crept soflly into the room, and smiled with 
an air of relief at seeing Mrs. Watkins — 
somewhat as the landlady had done. 

" I did not know you liad come," she whis- 
pered. I am very glad. My aunt is so ill* 
and hysterical that I cannot stay away from 
her." 

"What's that whispering about P" asked 
Mr. Glive sharply. Minnie ; what are yon 
doing here P Is the packing done P ** 

•* You cannot either of you go to-morrow, 
unde John," said Minnie. " It is quite im- 
possible." 

" If I choose to go I will. A chit of a girl 
like you to attempt to manage me I" 

Mrs. Watkins made a sign of silence. 
"We shall see when the morning comes. 
Miss Olive," she said. There's never any 
need to meet troubles half-way before- 
hand." 

" That's sensible," said Mr. Glive, with a 
sudden air of approval. "We shall see in 
the morniug. And mind, Minnie, if anything 
sliould hinder our going for a day, which I 
do not expect or intend-— mind, I will not 
have that person in the house. You under- 
stand me. I will not, nnder any considera- 
tion. If the little beggar comes again, she is 
to be turned away." 

"Very well, uncle," was all that Minnie 
ventured to answer. 

The prohibition was somewhat angrily 
renewed in the morning. Apart from any 
questions of prudence, the journey to Hast- 
ings proved to be a matter of simple impossi- 
bility, since Mr. Glive could not even turn 
himself in his bed, and Mrs. Glive was 
unable to leave hers. The doctor came early, 
and was not well satisfied with the state of 
his patient. Had Mr. Glive something on 
his mind troubling himP" This question 



was put to Minnie in another room, with the 
nurse standing by. 

"Yes," she said at once simply. "I do 
not think my aunt would mind my answer- 
ing you, Mr. Bligh, though perhaps he would. 
I told you yesterday that there was some- 
thing." 

''Yon said he had been excited, and per. 
haps also annoyed. I conjectured that this • 
might have caused the falL" 

Minnie stood for some seconds lost in 
thought. 

*' He talks a deal about his trouble. Miss 
GliTe," observed Mrs. Watkins. " It seems 
to fill his head. He gets a bit rambling now 
and then, and says more than he would 
maybe say in health ; so it isn't possible for 
me to help understanding." 

''Then I do not see any reason why I 
should not explain," said Minnie. **lt is 
about his only daughter, Mr. Bligh. She 
married fourteen years ago against his will, 
— ^married a young assistant in my nncle*s 
studio, not her equal in position. My nncle 
has never forgiven her, and for years she 
has been quite lost sight of. Wo have just 
fonnd her out in a most singular way, quite 
by accident, — ^no, not that really, for these 
things don't come by accident,— but you 
know what I mean. That was what excited 
him and upset my aunt, and that is why he 
wants to leave Brighton." 

"Fourteen years 1" was Mr. Bligh's re- 
sponse. " Gannot he forgive her yet f " 

" No ; and that grieves my annt so terri- 
bly. She is longing to see her daughter 
again, and he will not allow it." 

Mr. Bligh cleared his throat mgnificantly. 
" I should be somewhat inclined in her place 
to break through the prohibition. However, 
one can hardly venture to give advice in such 
a case. Then Mrs. Glive has not seen her 
daughter yet P" 

" No, — except for a minute out of the win- 
dow, not knowing it to be her. The little 
girl— her child, and my aunt's grandchild — 
has been here. I took a fancy to her on the 
beach, of course never dreaming of onr 
relationship. She seems a nice well-behaved 
little thing. I wonder sometimes that my 
cousin never takes any steps to see her 
mother, — but I believe she was forbidden in 
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Bach strong terms ever to yenture near my 
ancle again, that she really dares not.*' 

''Is her husband living P" asked Mr. 
Bligh. 

" No ; she is a widow, with this one child, 
Clarrie. Old Mr. and Mrs. Keyn, her lather 
and mother-in-law, are living, but they seem 
to have come down in the world, and to be 
very poor. My cousin Marina has to do 
needlework to gain a livelihood for them all. 
Poor thing, she must have suffered enough 
for her wilfulness." 

"As people usually do in the end," said 
Mr. Bligh. 

Mrs. Watkins waited for a pause to re- 
mark : " I know a little girl called Clarrie 
Keyn, Miss Glive." 

"Do youP It isn't a common name. 
Sorely she must be the same. Is her mother's 
name Marina ? " 

" I don't know that I've heard that, Miss : 
bat she is a widow, and lame, and she does 
needlework. The old man goes about mend- 
ing umbrellas. My boy helped him one 
day when he was in trouble. He is always 
ready to help any one; for he has a kind 
heart, has my Willie. It is wonderful too, 
how many he finds to help as he goes about. 
I suppose it is because he looks out for 
them. He thinks a deal of little Clarrie." 

•'The very same," said Minnie. **How 
strange I — ^but there can be no mistake about 
it." 

It will be stranger still, if among us all 
we cannot manage to patch up some sort of 
reconciliation," said Mr. Bligh. 

*' I wish we could I Oh, if only we could," 
responded Minnie earnestly. " But what is 
to be done P My uncle will not hear Marina's 
name mentioned, and poor aunt Mary does 
so pine after her. I think thcA is what makes 
her ill." 

•' I have not seen Mrs. Olive this morning," 
said Mr. Bligh. " Would you like me to look 
in on her before I leave P " 

Minnie at once took him to the room, and 
on coming out he said gravely, "You are 
right. The best medicine for her would be 
what I said — a reconciliation." 

*• Bat who is to bring my uncle to that P " 
uiked Minnie sighing. 



OHAPTBB XVnL 

SENT FOB. 

"How long have I been illP" asked Mr. 
Olive one day in a languid tone. 

" It's just three weeks this afternoon, sir." 

''Three weeks 1 And Mr. Bligh told me 
you never left your home for more than a 
week at a time." 

" No, sir. It isn't easy," said Mrs, Wat- 
kins. "But you see, you wouldn't have 
nobody else." 

"No, I won't. That's clear," said Mr. 
Olive emphatically. "If you go, I'll nurse 
myself." 

"Yes, sir; you've been uncommon fit for 
that all along." 

" Well, I don't see for my part that I am 
much better now than I was at the begin- 
ning," said Mr. Olive, disposed to grumble. 

" You are getting on, sir, — fairly. I only 
wish Mrs. Olive was as much better as you." 

"Isn't she?" 

" Mrs. Olive has no more strength in her 
than a sparrow, sir." 

"A very poor illustration," said Mr. Olive. 
"A sparrow has sufficient strength for its 
requirements, which is a good deal more than 
I can boast. But about Mrs. Olive— what do 
you really think of her ? Is she ill P " 

" She is sickly and pining," said Mrs. Wat- 
kins. 

"I didn't quite like her look when she 
came in to see me this morning." 

'* No, sir, — ^no more did L And you would 
have liked it still less after she was back iu 
her own room. It was as much as ever she 
could do to get to the sofa." 

" What on earth is Mr. Bligh about, not to 
give her some strengthening medicine P " de- 
manded Mr. Olive. 

" He has done so, sir; but I don't know of 
any medicine that'll touch a mother's heart- 
ache, nor he doesn't either," said Mrs. Wat- 
kins, in a low voice. "You'll forgive mo, 
sir, but you asked me just now what I 
thought of Mrs. Olive, and if she was really 
ill. I don't know if it's, properly speaking, 
illness or not, but I do think she's going 
down-hill fast. If she has to hold on much 
longer like this, I shouldn't wonder if in the 
end she was just to die of it." ^ ^ 
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•* Die 1 " said Mr. Olive fiercely. 

" She is piniog away, and getting weaker 
every day, sir. You see, it's hard upon a 
mother, that hasn't seen her child for four- 
teen long years, to know she*s near and not 
to be able to meet. It's racking work for 
soul and body to bear up under. She*s won- 
derfal patient ; but patience takes a deal out 
of one. It's wonderful how much patience 
(2oM take out of one. Giving way to tem> 
per and hot words isn't half so exhausting 
to body an^ mind, only it's wrong. Mrs. 
Olive's as sweet and patient as can be, and 
she never complains ; but if it was to go on 
much longer like this, I do think in the 
end she'd just fade away and die of her 
patience and her longing." 

" One would think you were trained to be 
a special pleader," said Mr. Olive : not nearly 
BO irately as she had expected. 

" No, sir, I am only a mother, with a boy 
of my own, and I know well that J couldn't 
bear it." 

"How would you feel about that boy of 
yours, if he utterly disappointed youP — " 
asked Mr. Olive, " if he went against your 
wishes, disobeyed your commands, frus- 
trated your hopes, oast a shadow over your 
life " 

" It would be a distress and grief to me, 
sir. I don't say but what I might give way 
to anger too. But if my Willie was to come 
back to me— or if I knew he wanted to come 
back— with a word of sorrow and a wish for 
pardon, how could I ever turn bimawayP 
Haven't I done all those wrong things against 
my Father in Heaven, and hasn't Me for- 
given me P If I was to say ' no ' afler all to 
my boy, I would be like the wicked servant 
in the parable, who was forgiven by the 
Master the ten thousand talents, and then 
would not forgive his fellow- servant a poor 
little debt of one hundred pence." 

Silence followed— a long silence. Mrs. 
Watkins wondered whereto it would tend. 
She looked up once or twice, to see Mr. Olive 
with bent brows, absorbed in moody thought. 
Plainly a struggle of some description was 
taking place. Half an hour later Mrs. Wat- 
kins rose quietly, and brought him his 
medicine. She stood stirring it by his side, 
tfnd saw him drink it off. , 



" Do you know where those people live?" 
ho asked abraptly. 

" Which people, sir P " 

"The— the— the Keyns." 

•* yes, sir, quite well." 

" Are they very poor P " 

"They have suffered a good deal from 
want, I am afraid, from what Olarrie told me. 
The old man is almost past work, and so is 
his wife, and Olarrie's mother isn't fit for 
much ; she is lame and weak, and has a good 
deal of pain." 

" She has been punished, then,*' sidd Mr. 
Olive. 

" She has indeed, sir. I think she stands 
in need now of a bit of comfort and care." 

" You may go and fetch Marina Keyn to 
me this afternoon, if you like. I — I have no 
objection to exchange a few words with her, 
If she is in a proper frame of mind, perhaps 
I might consent to an interview between 
her and my wife. It might do Mrs. Olive 
good." 

" I think it would indeed, sir," said Mrs. 
Watkins. 

" Mind, not a word to her and my nieoe. 
I choose to keep the matter in my own 
hands. I have not the slightest intention 
of receiving Marina Keyn back into my 
home,— but if she wishes to be forgiven — 
what are you thinking about P" he asked 
sharply, noting a singular expression in his 
nurse*s face. 

"Nothing of consequence, sir," said Mrs. 
Watkins quietly. " I'm only thinking that 
God's way of pardoning isn't like man's. 
When forgives the prodigal son. Ho 
don't just give him a kiss and thrust him 
away from the door, but He takes him back 
into heart and home for ever after." 

"You women are never at a loss for an 
argument. However— I put the question, 
so it is my own fault. When are you going? 
You need not leave anybody with mo. I 
prefer to have the hour alone." 

Mrs. Watkins was surprised to find him 
nervously impatient to see her off. He 
seemed to feel ten minutes' delay almost an- 
endurable. She began to wonder whether 
he too had not in his own fashion been long- 
ing after this absent daughter, and suffering 
somewhat as Mrs. Olive had suffered* 
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Marina was sitting that af cernoon as usual 
over her work, weary and pain-worn. Keyn 
had been out for a short time upon hia 
rambles, and had just returned in a spent 
condition with little Glarrie. Martha was 
g6ing to and fro, grumbling. 

" It's always the way, always," she said. 

One can't do this, and another can't do 
that. It's hard to get enough bread to keep 
body and soul together." 

" God will take care of us. Fatty," the old 
man said simply. ''I used to think He 
would maybe, but now I'm sure. I've begun 
to ask Him." 

" Ay, 80 youVe said the last month, and 
much good it's done. You may talk, but 
things are getting^worse and worse." 

And as if at the right moment to shame 
her mistrust and to be in response to Keyn's 
£euth, there was a tap at the door. A woman 
entered, neat, kind-faced, pleasant-mannered. 
Glarrie sprang up. 

How dp you all do P " she said. " None 
of you know me except Clarrie, but you have 
heard her speak of Willie Watkins' mother, 
haven't youP I must not stay, for I am 
short of time, but I am come on a message 
to Clarrie's mother." 

Marina lifted her eyes slowly. "Yes!" 
she said. 

•* You knew a gentleman was here — Mr. 
Olive," said Mrs. Watkins. 

Yesi he was here : he went to Hastings," 
said Marina, trembling. 

No, he didn't go. He was going, but he 
had an accident. He fell down some stone 
steps." 

" Like mother did," said Glarrie. 

The coincidence had not struck Mrs. Wat- 
kins before. ** Yes, it is curious," she said. 
"He has been very ill for three weeks, 
Mrs. Keyn, and now he wishes to speak to 
yon. He means to say a kind word, I think. 
He is waiting, and the quicker we can be off 
the better. I've got a cab at the door, for 
Glarrie said you could not walk far, and I 
have not forgotten." 

Marina rose, trembling and pale, only to 
sit down again. 

" I don't wonder you feel it, poor thing," 
said Mrs, Watkins. "But don't be afraid, 
my dear. I shouldn't wonder if the sight of 



you was to touch his heart, and then may- 
be he'll let you see the poor lady, Mrs. 
Olive. She's pining away after you. Just 
get your bonnet on — ^that's right — and now 
you take my arm. Why, you are shaking 
all over like a leaf. Gome along. The 
quicker you are there the better now, for 
you and him too." 

" It's wonderful, it is, how things do come 
about," mused Keyn, when the two women 
were gone. " It's wonderful, Patty." 



GHAPTER XIX. 

ARUANOEMENTS. 

Mr. Glivb watched eagerly and more 
eagerly, as moments went by, for the open- 
ins; of the door. He did not know how long 
Mrs. Watkins would be absent, but he felt 
sure that she would not bo long, and that 
she would not come alone. This daughter 
of his, whom he had loved so dearly in the 
past, and against whom he had nourished 
feelings of such bitter anger, — he found sud- 
denly was precious to his heart still. He 
felt indignant with her for all the pain 
she had caused him, and yet he longed to 
see her. He lay picturing to himself her 
face as he had seen it last — a young bright 
face of girlish beauty, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, full of proud resolve and 
winning affection. 

Much sooner than he had expected— not 
counting on the use of a cab—the door- 
handle clicked, and the door opened. Mrs. 
Watkins came in first, stepping cheerily, 
and after her came— some one. " That, his 
Marina ! Impossible 1 " 

A worn sorrowful woman, with bowed 
head and halting steps, white cheeks and 
downcast eyes, dressed in a faded cotton 
gown and a washed-out limp shawl, and a 
straw bonnet of incalculable age — that his 
Marina! He lay quite still, gazing at her. 
She came to the foot of the bed, and there 
stood still, not venturing to approach. 



" That isn't Marina. It is all a mistake," 
said Mr. Olive, with an involuntary sigh of 
disappointment. 
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afe him. He knew the eyes again, hollow 
aad sunken though they were; he knew 
again those large black eyes, of which he 
bad once been so proud. She only gazed at 
him, wistfully, pleadingly, and he gazed baok 
at her : but as he gazed, the anger and in- 
dignation died out in his heart. 

''Marina — " he said tremulously. "My 
poor little girl!" 

That broke down all barriers. One quick 
moTement, and Marina was kneeling by his 
side, her face bowed into the bed-clothes, her 
two hands clasping one of his and holding 
it to her lips. 

"My poor girl; and you have suffered 
so mach 1 Why didn't you let me know, 
Marina?" 

"O father, how could IP after all you 
said. I never never could have dared." 

" True, true ; I am afraid I was very bitter. 
Bat you shouldn't have done it, Marina, my 
dear. Yon have been sorry since, I dare 
say." 

" Sorry I " She repeated the word in a 
sort of dazed wonder, it seemed so utterly 
inadequate to picture the long years of suf- 
fering and loneliness and pressure which her 
wilfulness had entailed upon her. " Borry I " 
She broke into intense weeping, clinging 
still to his hand as to a very haven of refuge. 
"O father, father, father, iE you could only 
forgive me, only let me have one kiss from 
mother, I would be willing to die 1" 

" Die ! You're not going to die yet, Marina. 
You're going to take care of us again, my 
dear." 

He had not meant to say so much, but it 
came involuntarily. There were not many 
words of pardon spoken. No need for that. 
Mrs. Watkins, looking on tearfully at the 
returned weeping daughter, clasped dose 
in her fiither's arms, thought of the penitent 
son in the Bible-story, and remembered how 
the father "ran and fell on his neck and 
kissed him." 

Then unexpectedly the door opened and 
Mrs. Glive came softly in, pale and anxious, 
with wide-open eyes. " I thought, I thought 
I heard something," she said. " Surely it 
could not b o i t i^cw— Marina's voice." 

" Mother I " broke out in one choked sob^ 

\d then the two were elasped together, as 



if nothing earthly should ever separate them 
more. "0 mother, can you forgive meP" 
Mrs. Watkins heard breathed in tones of en- 
treaty, and then she withdrew from the room, 
leaving daughter and parents together. 

"Of course Marrie '11 care- little enough 
about U9 any more," grumbled Martha, when 
the state of affairs became known to her. 
"All these years we've given her food and 
shelter, and she's been one of ourselves ; and 
now she'll turn round and set up for a fine 
lady, and leave us to sink or swim as best 
we can— you'll see. Oh yes, you'll see. It's 
the way of the world. I've given up looking 
for gratitude. I suppose my old man and 
me may just end our days in a workhouse, 
for all Marrie '11 care." 

"She's had a hard life, poor girl," said 
Keyn, "and glad enough I'll be to see her 
living easier. She isn't fit to work for her 
livelihood. But I'll miss Clarrie when I'm 
going my rounds, eh, Clarrie P " 

" Shan't I never go round with you again 
grandfather P " asked Clarrie. 

" 'Tisn't likely, dearie. Mrs. Watkins, she 
says, you see, that all the past's going to be 
forgiven and forgotten. And Mr. Clive is a 
rich man now, and your mother'll be a fine 
lady, and she wouldn't like yon to trail along 
the streets with a poor old umbrella-man. 
No, it wouldn't be fit, Clarrie. But God 
Almighty will take care of us still, and you 
and me we've learnt a deal more of late 
about the Lord Jesus and how He cares for 
us. It's good to know that. If it wasn't, 
I'd grieve sorely over parting with you and 
Marina : but He'll care for Martha and me 
still in our old age." 

"Well, I say it isn't fair," remarked Martha. 
" Why is Marrie to have the best of things, 
and we the worst P " 

" It's God's will, maybe, Patty,— maybe," 
repeated the old man. " We don't know that 
we shall have the worst, yet awhile." 

"I knowl" replied Martha positively. 
"It 11 be the workhouse and nothing else, 
and you and me parted for the rest of our 
lives. I know it'll kill me, whatever you think 
about it; " and Martha began to cxy. 



Just while this talk 
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betiween the two old people, Marina Kejn 
was seated on a low chair beside her father's 
bed, with her hand clasped in that of Mrs. 
Olive, and her large eyes shining with a 
look of content which they had not known 
for years. 

" But, father," she was saying, " yon know 
I mustn't think only of myself." 

" It's not of yourself I am asking yon to 
think, Marina," said Mr. Olive, in his eager 
positive way. **It is of your mother and 
me. We have not had yon all these fourteen 
years, and now— now that we have found yon 
—will you venture to tell ns that an old um- 
brella-man and his wife are more to you than 
we are P '* 

" No," said Marina, shaking her head, and 
smiling. " Oh no, I could not say that. I 
love my father-in-law, for he is a kind-hearted 
good old man, but no one can be what you 
are to me. It isn't that. I only mean that 
I can't live in ease, and leave them to strug- 
gle on in poverty. I have lived on them 
many a year." 

"And worked for themP " 

" Tes, and worked for them. My mother- 
in-law often said my work wasn't worth my 
feed, but I do not think she meant it. She 
could not have got on without my earnings." 

*' To dare to speak to my Marina so ! " said 
Mr. Olive indignantly. 

"Ah, father, but you know I have only 
been a poor sempstress, not the girl that 
you knew in old days. See,— don't I look 
it?" 

" No, no, no," said Mr. Olive, vehemently, 
while Mrs. Olive seemed to care to do nothing 
but to sit and gaze in her child's face. " No, 
no; you did when you first came in, but not 
now. Marina^ we can't do without you. I 
can't let you go. You tMt^i live at home. 
That old woman doesn't love you as we 
do." 

"No," said Marina. "I do not think my 
mother-in-law was ever fond of me. But he 
is, and I owe them both a debt. Father, I 
might live at homo and work for them. I 



could earn enough to* keep the two in com- 
fort, perhaps." 

" Why, if tbat is all, we will do ilai^ said 
Mr. Olive. " Nothing easier, Marina. Find 
some nice lodgings where they will be well 
looked after, and we will pay for the rooms» 
and give the old couple a monthly allowance. 
Will that do P And once or twice a year you 
shall run down to Brighton with Olarrie, in 
her holidays, — for we must send her to school, 
and have her trained into a lady, — once or 
twice a year you shall run down here with 
Olarrie, and spend a week in lodgings, and 
see as much as yon like of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keyn. Will that do?" 

" father, it is only too much, — after the 
way I treated you," sobbed Marina. 

" Will it do P " repeated Mr. Olive, and she 
said, "Yes." 



Two hours later still, old Keyn and his 
wife knew all. Martha, for very shame, said 
little, while Marina, kneeling down by her 
old father-in-law's side, asked him as her 
father had asked her, "Will it doP Will it 
doP" 

"It's only a deal more than I deserve, 
Marrie," the old man said, in a shaky voice. 
" I did think God would take care of us, but 
I didn't look for that." 

"And I shall ask Mrs. Watkins to see you 
often," said Marina. " And you will write to 
meP" 

" Yes, yes, my dear, once in a while. But 
you'll be a lady now, ever so happy." 

"I'm happy," said Marina soflly. "Not 
because of being a lady, father. I'm happy 
because they have forgiven me, and because 
I c2o believe Gbd has forgiven me too." 

" I shouldn't wonder if He has," said Keyn 
gravely, "if so be you've asked Him. And 
Hell care for you, Marrie: for you and 
Olarrie and us too. Don't the Bible toll us, 
•Hecarethfor you'P" 

"If only we had learnt it sooner," said 
Marina, " we might have been spared many 
an anxious hour." 
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Out in the meadows I whilo God spreads before ns 
gfr 




Ills summer glories, streaming from above. 

Nature's choms, 
B, Qough, 

E all know the story of Julius Cssar 
and his invasion of Britain. We owe 
to him the name of July ; for Mark 
Antony gave this month that name 
in honour of his friend Julitu. 

The Saxons call July hen-iMmaih^ 
signifying leafy-month^ or foliage month, — the 
8axon word hen meaning wood or trees. They 
also call it luy-monath^ or hay month, because in 
July they generally made their first hay-harvest. 

This month in ordinary years bnngs summer to 
the full. It is then the hottest month in the year. 

'* Then came hot Jolji boiling like to fire." — Spetuer. 

The birds, for the most pari, are silent. The little 
brooks are dried up. The earth is chapped with 
parching ; the shadows of the trees are grateful, 
heavy, and still. The oaks, which are freshest, 
because latest in leaf, form noble canopies, looking, 
as you lie under them, of a strong and emulous 
green against the blue sky. The traveller delights 
to cut across the country through the fields and 
the leafy lanes, where nevertheless the flints 
sparkle with heat. The cattle get into the shade, 



THE ^ONTH. 

or stand in the water. The active and air-cutting 
swallows, now beginning to assemble for emigra- 
tion, seek their prey about the shady places, where 
the insects seem to get for coolness, as ^ey do at 
other times for warmth. The bee now and then 
sweeps across the ear with his gravest tones. The 
gnats, — 

*' Their mnrmiiring small trumpet soonden wide." 

— Sytnam, 

And here and there the little muaioian of the grass 
gives forth his tricksy note. 

'* The poetry of earth is never dead i 
When all the birds are faint with the hot smi. 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 
This is the grasshopper's." 

July is the ripening time for harvest plenty, — 

" Nature's great heart is full of love. 
And heaves and throbs new joys to prove. 
That human hearts to praise may move.'* 

Happy are they who, rejoicing in the bright 
radiance of the Sun of Bighteousness, have — 



•* Found in Jesu's presence 
The summer of the soul." 



C. A. H. B. 
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XXV. Thb Rev. Gobdow Caijh bop : XXVI. Canon Hussbt: XXVn. Canon 
FiAHiNa: XXVm. Canon Lstboy. 



}HE Bev. Gordon Caltbrop 
is one of the most gifted 
clergymen of the metro- 
polis. Few perhaps have 
gained a more telling in- 
flaence, as a preacher, over 
young men, who form a 
prominent portion of his congregation. His 
sermons are remarkable for logical thought- 
fulness, whilst evangelical truth is presented 
with an earnest tone of practical and personal 
appeal which arrests and commands the 
cloftest attention and interest of the hearer. 

Mr. Galthrop took high honours at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was ordained in 
1851, by the Bishop of Oxford. In 1858 he 
was appointed to the Incumbency of Holy 
Trinity, Cheltenham, where he remained till 
1864. He then became Yicar of St. Augustine, 
Highbary, where he ministers to one of the 
largest congregations in the metropolis. The 
church in fact is crowded, and it would be 
difficult to estimate the important influence 
he exercises as a preacher thoroughly able 
both intellectually and spiritually to deal 
with the great questions of the age. 

As an author Mr. Caltbrop is also widely 
known. Amongst his works may be men. 
tioned "Sermons on the Temptations of 
Christ." " Passion- Week Lectures," *« Pulpit 
Recollections," "Children's Pulpit Series," 
and "Words Spoken to my Friends." A 
volameof " Lectures to the Working Classes " 
(W. Hunt & Co.) is especially valuable, and 
ought to find a place in every parish library. 
^Ir. Calthrop has frequently written in The 
Fireside, and other magazines; and he is not 
a stranger to the readers of Home Words, Our 
portrait is from a photograph by M. Bowness, 
Ambleside. 

The Bev. J. McConnel Hussey, D.D., was 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. He was 
ordained in 1844. His early ministry at St. 
James's, Kennington Park Boad, gained him 
many friends ; and in 1855 he entered upon 
his present charge as Yicar of Christ Church, 
North Brixton, a parish containing a popula- 
tion of about 7,000. 



In 1878 Mr. Hussey became an Honorary 
Canon of Bochester Cathedral, and in 1879 
Bural Dean of Kennington. In the present 
year the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity has been conferred upon him. It 
may be hoped that ere long he will receive 
some more substantial recognition of his im- 
portant services in the diocese of London. 

Canon Hussey happily combines the faith- 
fulness and devotedness of the pastor with 
the genial grace and almost irrepressible 
hnmour of the friend. At a certain meeting 
held in South London, the audience had been 
addressed by the present Bishop of Bangoon, 
who was then widely known as "Mr. Tit- 
comb," and had just been made a Canon. 
Mr. Hussey, who followed, commenced his 
speech with a remark as modest as it was 
witty: "You have just listened bo a Canon; 
yon are now about to hear a pop-gun." As 
a lecturer Canon Hussey is pre-eminently 
popular. Those who have heard him on 
"Bothers," "Temper," "Home," "Common 
Sense," " Firesides," and " Squabbles," are 
never likely to forget him ; and if his homely 
counsel were but practised, the world would 
indeed be a happier world than it is. The 
virtue and value of a good laugh are tho- 
roughly appreciated by Canon Hussey, and 
he knows well how to turn into the right 
channel the winning influence it gives him 
over others. 

His church is always crowded by his at- 
tached congregation. He has spent thirty- 
two years in this part of London, and in his 
last annual address he was able thus to sum 
up the memories of his ministry to his flock : 
— " I came in the spring of life, and am now 
entering its autumn. Mercifully and lovingly 
has Cod dealt with me during that period ; 
and surely, on reviewing the past, I may 
well take up the words of the Psalmist, and 
say : ' What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits towards me?' My connec* 
tion with you has never been marred by 
discord. Kindly co-operation and ready 
sympathy have ever been experienced by 
me at your hands. Mutual confidence has 
bound ua together, and I have ^^^^^^ 
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to feel assured that an interest in each other's 
well-being has been the prevailing power by 
which we have been inflaenced.*' Canon 
Hussey's portrait is from a photograph by 
Mr. J. F. Knights, Glapham. 

Canon Fleming, B.D., is the youngest son 
of the late Dr. Fleming, of S trabane. He was 
educated at Shrewsbury School, and gradu- 
ated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 
1852. He was ordained in 1853 by the Bishop 
of Norwich, and his first curacy was St. 
Stephen's, Ipswich. After working there 
for two years, he removed to the curacy of St. 
Stephen's, Bath, and in 1856 was appointed 
to All Saints' in the same city. His ministry 
was characterized by the development of 
many useful parochial agencies, and he 
founded in Bath the movement which rapidly 
spread throughout the country under the 
name of Fenny Readings. 

The aim of the enterprise cannot be better 
stated than in its founder's words:— "The 
object of the movement is the education of 
our fellow-men. We are convinced that 
wherever we can raise the mind, we raise the 
man ; nor are we of that class who consider 
that literature is opposed to religion. Our 
first desire, therefore, is that our readings 
should be elevating and instructive. At the 
same time we do not forget that after a hard 
day's work, both body and mind are tired, 
and need wholesome recreation. For this 
cause we feel it desirable not to exclude wit 
and humour from our selections, believing 
that a hearty laugh is a good medicine for a 
wearied mind, and that there is a season for 
everything." To a certain extent, as with 
almost everything good. Penny .Eeadings 
have no doubt, in some few cases, been 
turned from their original purpose, and it 
has been forgotten that the truest and highest 
recreation includes more than mere amuse- 
ment. But rightly conducted these readings 
f arnish one of the missing links which help 
the clergy to win the hearts of the people to 
receive the higher message of " good tidings 
of great joy," which they bring. Canon 
Money has well said : " In this great workshop 
of ours, and in this world of anxiety and trial, 
it is well for all classes to draw together, not 
only in the house of God, but in those games 



and sports which cheerily intervene between 
the somewhat monotonous round of daily toiL" 
Canon Fleming rendered no slight service to 
the community at large when he practically 
taught the lesson that as the child has his 
playground, so the child of large growth 
needs his. 

In 1866 Canon Fleming succeeded the Bev. 
Daniel Moore, in the incumbency of Camden 
Church. Camberwell, a church rendered 
famous as the scene of the labours of the 
honoured Henry MelvxlL For seven years 
ho remained in this important parish, and 
when he removed to his present charge, St. 
Michael's, Chester Square (formerly held by 
Dr. Bowley Hill, Bishop of Sodor and Man), 
his old congregation presented him with many 
valuable tokens of their esteem. In 1876 he 
was appointed a chaplain to the Queen, in 
1877 he was made a Canon Residentiary of 
York, and he is also chaplain to the present 
Lord Mayor of London. 

The Temperance movement has no truer 
friend, as it has no more eloquent champion, 
than Canon Fleming. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 

Upon the formation of the new Diocese of 
Liverpool, the Bev. William Lef roy, M. A., was 
appointed one of the first Honorary Canons. 
Few pastors or preachers in "the second city 
of the Empire " hold a higher place in public 
esteem. 

Mr. Lef roy is a native of the sister country, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
taking the B.A. degree in 1863, and proceed- 
ing to M.A. in 1867. He was ordained by 
the late Bishop of Cork in 1864, in which 
city he laboured as curate of Christ Church. 
His gifts as a pulpit orator soon brought him 
into prominence, and in 1866, when the im- 
portant parish of St. Andrew's, Liverpool, 
became vacant by the removal of the Bev. B. 
W. Forest, D.D., to London, he was appointed 
to succeed him. 

How far the choice has been justified, will 
be understood when we say that the church, 
which has the largest seat-room of any church 
in Liverpool, is filled to overflowing at the 
Sunday services, and that the dbtriot re- 
mains the centre of various pcf^^l^Sf fj^es. 
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which are maintained in a high state of effi- 
ciency, mainly owing to the active auper- 
intendence of the Yicar. 

Education, temperance, thrift, young men's 
societies, and Sonday- school work, have an 
untiring advocate in Canon Lefroy, while his 
knowledge of the working classes and deep 
sympathy with social questions, make him a 
welcome speaker at Church Congresses. 

At the last Congress he contributed a 
valuable paper on the "Religious condition 
of the middle classes,*' in the course of whicli 



he spoke with gratitude of the whole-hearted 
consecration of time, strength, and power, 
given to the work of the Church of England 
by voluntary helpers, especially in our large 
towns. ** Never," said the Canon, ** was the 
Church as rich in the good works of her 
children as in the present generation. If 
those who labour in our Sunday-schools, our 
districts, and our choirs, were set down at a 
million, the estimate would probably err by 
defect." O ur portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Robinson and Thompson, Liverpool 
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[Stcond 
III. HYMNS FOR 
SUFFERERS. 



.t^HRISTIAN song is very 
dear to Buflbrers, and its 
ministry seldom fails to 
bring home the heart- 
cheer of some Bible 
truth or promise. 

Thoughts of four 
sweet singers, Jennettc 
Threlfall, Jane E. Joy, Mary Shekleton, and 
Mrs. Grewdson, are thus specially linked with 
2 Cor. i. 4 : " Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation, that we may be able to comfort 
them which are in trouble, by the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God." 

One Hymn by the first named writer, per- 
haps better known by her long-used initials, 
"J. T," has brought more "strong consola- 
tion *' to invalids within the range of our own 
knowledge than any other uninspired words. 
We could tell of one sufferer under whose 
weary pillow that hymn was kept for two 
years of incessant pain ; and of another who 
drew comfort from it almost daily for eleven 
years, ^ever once has the gift of these 
simple lines failed to awaken grateful re- 
sponse. 

** Written during long and dangerous ill- 



Serics.) 

ncss," says the heading to these verses in the 
author's volume of poems.* •* Written,** but 
by another hand, when the physical strength 
had ebbed so low, that a faint whisper of line 
by line, dictating thus to a bending ear, was 
all that it could do. 

Surely strength .was here made perfect in 
weakness, in this outflow of the precious 
ointment of sweet service from the broken 
niabaster of the sufiering frame. It is indeed 
''heart to heart," and its power lies in its 
reality. 

We give it in full, hoping thus to extend 
its miuisbry of comfort. 

•* TUEY WATCHED HIM THERE.'* 

I think of Thee, Savionr 1 

And count affliction gain, 
If anght of suffering aid me 

To realise Thy pain. 

I think of Thoe, Saviour t 
And bless the chastening rod. 

Conforming to Thine image, 
Thou chastened Son of 0od. 

I think of Thee, O Saviour 1 

My trial hath been long ; 
But night hath not 88cmc3d woarr. 

For Thou hast been my song. 



• " Sunshino and Shadow." Tojins by Jennetto Tlirelfall. (London : W. Hunt Co ) 
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I think of Thee, Saviour 1 
When loving voices seek, 

In tender tones of pity, 
Their sympathy to speak. 

How different the revilings 
Which Thoa didst bear for me ; 

The soom, the taunts, the tumult, 
Sounding on Calvary I 

I think of Thee, when brightly 
The Father's love doth shine, 

Lighting as with a sunbeam 
This fainting heart of mine. 

Oh, then, Thy cry of wailing, 
Seams sounding in mine car ; 

God's billows rolling o'er Thee, 
Forsaken in Thy fear. 

More often still, my Saviour, 

I meditate of Thee, 
When by my couch some dear one 

Sits watching silently. 

For no fond ear bent sadly 
To list Thy parting breath ; 

The stranger and the foeman 
Sat watching for Thy death. 

XJncheered, unmitigated, 
The cup to Thee was given ;— 

My every pain is lightened 
By love from earth and heaven. 

Each feverish fancy granted 
Almost before expressed ; 

Luxuriously pillowed. 
And soothingly caressed. 

Oh ! 'tis well-nigh presumption, 
In sufferings light as mine, 

To speak, my stricken Saviour, 
Of fellow^p with Thine ! 

But by the restless aching, 
Whioh findeth no relief; 

And by the hidden conflict 
With sin and unbelief : — 
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By life's slow weary ebbing. 
By death so long delayed, 

By the dark grave familiar. 
Because so oft surveyed : — 

By each of these, my Saviour, 

I leani to realise, 
Though but in feeblest measure, 

Thy dying agonies. 

My sufferings no atonement 
For sin could make to God ; 

Alone, of all the people. 
Thou hast the winepress trod. 

So there is nought of anger, 
In this my Father's stroke ; 

He is but gently teaching 
My neck to bear Thy yoke. 

And it is joy, my Saviour, 

A blessed joy, to think 
The cup I am but tasting, 

Thou didst vouchsafe to drink. 

I would press closer to Thee, 
A heavier cross would bear. 

So I might better know Thee, 
And more Thy Spirit share. 

It was Thy cloud which led me 
All through the joyous day ; 

But now the fiery pillar 
Is shining on my way. 

And I shall better praise Thee, 
Seeing Thee thus by night. 

Than if the desert pathway 
Had all been tracked in light. 

Soon, as Thou overcamest, 

I too shall overcome ; 
And bless the love which kept me 

So long away from home. 

I had been lost for ever, 

Hadst Thou not thought on me ; 
Cold is my heart, and selfish ; — 
Yet, Lozd, I think on Thee 1 




|NE important result of the laboara 
of the Revisers is the strong con- 
firmation of public confidence in 
the accuracy, with comparatively 
few and slight exceptions, of the Authorized 
Version. 

The accamalaied rosonrces of schohkrship 



have, in fact, rendered a farther tribute to the 
grand Old Book ; and we trust the captions 
critics who have so often striven to make 
mountains of mole-hills, by magnifying 
textual difficulties here and there, will, for 
once, learn a lesson in humility. — Kandi and 
Heart, 
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gave last month 
illustrations of some 
of the difficalties 
which surround an emi- 
grant in his travels 
across country in the 
Far West. In the com- 
panion pictures which we now give, the 
artist shows the settler safely landed at his 
destination, and busily occupied in trans- 



forming an allotment of prairio waste into a 
fertile, and we may hope profitable, farm- 
stead. 

In the first season the new beginner has 
plenty of work to do. A house has to be 
put up, and accommodation provided for the 
horses and cattle. A clearance must bo 
made of the unnecessary timber, which 
comes in well for fencing operations, etc.; 
drainage has to be undertaken, and tho 
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plough and tho barrow put to a severe strain 
in breaking up the fallow ground. " Where 
there's a will, there's a way," encourages the 
omigrjknt to perseverance ; and when a fomily 
work unitedly to make the new holding 
something like "home," success is certain. 
Such an example of co-operation is happily 
represented by our artist. The little maid 
who has been gathering the bundle of sticks 
is a vigorous type of the *' do something " 
spirit which characterizes the family. 

But after sowing comes reaping, and the 
harvest joys of the emigrant's second season 
are, we doubt not, increased, and his sense of 
gratification proportionately intensified, by 
the weeks and months of plodding labour 
through which he has passed. In the cool 
of the evening, under the glorious splen- 
dours of the rich autumnal sunsets of the 
West, it must be a sweet satisfaction to the 
sturdy emigrant to stroll round his fields in 
the company of the partner of his life, their 
eyes gladdened by the sight of the ripened 



grain, and their hearts cheered no doubt by 
the reflection that at last they may begin to 
feel that they have a stake in their now 
country, now that prosperity is beginning to 
reward their labours. 

The Marquis of Lome's recent notes upon 
the pastond life of the Canadians gave an 
emphatic testimony to the thrift and industry 
so generally conspicuous amongst the emi- 
grants settled in the Great Dominion ; and 
indeed, it is pretty well recognised that 
prudence and diligence are indispensable to 
those who wish to make a trial of emigra- 
tion. The old theory that a man who could 
not, or would not, get anything to do at 
home, had only to be transplanted to the 
colonies to develop into a successful farmer 
is utterly exploded, and the emigrants of 
these days are mainly drawn from the better 
class of artisans and small farmers, who, 
although doing fairly Well at home, wish to 
make trial of fresh fields and now pastures 
in the hope of doing better. 
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' N the year 1836 Mr. Cooper 
first became regularly as- 
sociated with the Stamford 
^^StilTJJK ^^^^'y > irom a trifling 
W^fffvh^ salary as a parveyor of odds 
KJ^^ and ends, he gradually ad- 
vanced to a position worth 
£300 a year. His circum- 
stances were now comparatively affluent; but 
because tho surroundings were not quite 
what he desired, he " rashly gave notice to 
leave," and in the opening days of June, 1830, 
he found himself an adventurer on the streets 
of London, without friends and without 
employment. 

He procured one introduction after another 
to persons of influence, without receiving any 
benefit. His experience was a hard ex- 
perience,, but we should not on this account 
too rapidly blame those persons in high places 



who were unable to confer a needed favour. 
Such persons are constantly being sought by 
young men who desire openings in tho 
Metropolis, and to grant all they are asked is 
simply impossible. Making these allowances 
Mr. Cooper's interviews with the late Lord 
Lytton were characteristic both of a bored 
celebrity and an aspiring genius: ''He re- 
ceived me with a thousand smiles ; and as- 
sured me he would show the manuscript to 
his publishers. I called at his door once or 
twice, during the seven weeks that elapsed 
before I saw him again ; and then wrote to 
tell him that I would wait upon him on such 
a day. Ho came hastily into the room where 
I waited, put the manuscript into my hand, 
and said, ' I regret to say that, although my 
publishers consider it a work of merit, they 
have so many other things in hand that they 
cannot receive it at present. Good morning, 
Mr. Cooper r And he bowed and disap- 
peared through folding-doors into another 
room in an instant." 
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Straitened circumstances and repeated 
disappointments did not represent the dark- 
est phases of Mr. Cooper's life-experience: 
acquaintances were formed who undermined 
his faith in Christ, and led the way to that 
cheerless nnbelief now so bitterly regretted. 
He left London in 1840, at the age of thirty- 
five ; and having secured an engagement in 
connection with the lieittsieT Mereury, he 
settled in that town — his birthplace — in a 
time of great political excitement and Chartist 
agitation. 

The Chartist movement, the privations of 
the stockingers, and the action of Mr. Cooper 
which procured him a lodging in Stafford 
gaol, constitute a story too long for our space. 
We can only briefly summarize. His feelings 
werQ deeply moved by the terrible distress 
he witnessed at Leicester. He was a man 
who " must take a side/' and he took the side 
of the Chartists. The excitement of the old- 
fashioned elections was anything but favour- 
able to the exercise of prudence. "I have 
seen," says Mr. Cooper, "the gravest and 
soberest men do the wildest and silliest things 
at aach times, and therefore cannot wonder 
that I have done them myself. . . . My 
heart often burned with indignation which 
I knew not how to express. Kay, there was 
something worse. I began — from sheer 
sympathy — to feel a tendency to glide into the 
depraved thinkings of some of the stronger 
but coarser spirits among the men. It is 
horrible to me to tell such a truth. But I 
must tell it; for if I be untruthful now, I had 
better not have begun my Life- story." 

It is due to Mr. Cooper to give prominence 
to the fact that before the riots he repeatedly 
urged that " Peace, Law, and Order " should 
be the motto of the Chartists. But he forgot 
what he tells ns he now sees, that the 
demagogue is ever the instrument rather 
than the leader of the mob : " and that his 
exciting speeches, urging the people to work 
no more till the Charter became the law of 
the land, were " most rash and nncalculating, 
and struck a spark which kindled all into 
combastion." 

To he 



The issue was the arrest and imprisonment 
of Cooper with other Chartist leaders. 
Thinking himself to be used, as he certainly 
was used, with undue severity in the prison, 
he petitioned the House of Commons, and 
also apprised Mr. T. S. Dancombe, the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, of what he had done. This 
bold procedure had the desired effect of 
bringing about better prison treatment. 

It was during this imprisonment that Mr. 
Cooper found his "atheistic reasonings "were 
becoming "habitual." "How swift," ho 
writes, " is the process of depravity, even in 
the understanding, as well as in the heart I 
How rapidly the mind and heart take up an 
entrenched position in unbelief none can tell 
but those who speak from experience. I 
believe those two months of torture, at the 
beginning of my two years' imprisonment, 
served, most fearfully, to bring my atheistic 
reasonings to a head. I was conscious of 
incorruptible disinterestedness in my advo- 
cacy of the rights of the poor. I regarded 
my imprisonment, with its harsh treatment, 
as a grievous wrong. My tender wife was 
enduring suffering that brought her near to 
death. And the poor were suffering still! 
I had not lessened their evils an atom by my 
struggles. It was a world of wrong, I now 
reasoned ; and there could not be in it the 
almighty and beneficent Providence in which 
I had all my life devoutly believed. I must 
give it all up as a dream I 

"I had never given up the practice of 
prayer ; and I knelt beside my iron slab and 
bag of straw, though I hardly felt I prayed— 
until, one night, I sprang up from my knees, 
and said, * I'll pray no more.* Nor did I ever 
kneel to pray again so long as I remained in 
prison. My angered and distempered mind 
set itselfy now, defiantly to resist the thought 
of a Gk>d ; and in the morbid condition of 
feeling and thought that grew to be natural 
in the prison, I fell into trains of reasoning 
about moral evil and the pain I supposed to 
be BO prevalent in creation— such as the 
reader will occasionally find in my Prison 
Bhyme. 
eowUnued, 
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BY ELEANOR B. PROSSER. 
IX. THE HARDEST WORK OF ALL. 



^HY, Lion, you here 
still ! " cried a fox 
terrier as be bound- 
ed across a narrow 
stream, and aligbted 
close to tbe spot 
-wbere a curly black 
retriever witb a busby tail mounted guard 
over a fisbing rod and basket that lay on 
tbe ground beside bim. 

** Yes, I'm here," said Lion. 
'*You must baye had a lively time of 
it,*' cried tbe terrier; " why, it's more than 
two hours since I saw you before, and you 
had been here a good bit tben. You 
wouldn't catch me wasting my time like 



that; I've been all round the farm; 
stirred up a rabbit warren, and sent tbe 
young ones flying ; started a whole flock 
of sheep on the run ; and done no end of 
business while you've been lying on the 
grass doing nothing." 

" Nothing ! " said Lion, " do you call it 
nothing to do the work my master has 
given me ? " 

1 don't call lying on the grass for two 
hours, worh,^* said the terrier. 

"Don't you?" said Lion, "perhaps 
that's because you never tried it. I find 
it harder than any I ever had, bot my 
master chose it, and that's enough for 



me. 



PITHY PROVERBS. 
INBOUGHT experience is seldom | forgive a wrong 
worth much." j " It is easier to 

" To forget a wrong is wise— to | virtues." 



IS the 
tell oar 



best revenge." 
faults than oar 
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XXIII. PART OF THE CONCERN. 

CLEB6TMAN on hia way to a mlMionary 
meeting oyertook a boy. and asked him 
abont the road, and where he was going. 
" Ob," he said, ** I am going to the meet- 
ing to hear abont the miMdonarlee.** 
"Missionaries!" said the minister. 
"What do you know about missionaries?" ••Why," 
said the boy, "Fm part of the concern. Fve got a 
missionary box, and I always go to the missionaiy 
meeting. I belong to the conoem.** 

Bvery boy should feel that he is ** part of the eoncem," 
and that hit work is Just as important as that of any one 
else. linch-pins are little things ; but if they drop onU 
the wagon is very likely to come to a stand-still. Bveiy 
pin and screw should bo in working order, and every boy 
and girl should bo able to say, " I always go to missionary 
meetings. Why, Vm part of the concern t " 

XXIV. ALL IS FOR THE BEST. 

Iv the reign of Queen Mary there was a good minister, 
Bernard Gilpin, who under his many crosses used to say, 
**All is for the best." In dark days his neighbours 
often asked him tauntingly, "Is all for the best now?" 
•* Yes,*' he would cheerfully reply, "All U for the best.** 

He was summoned to London to be tried for heresy. 
He expected death at the stake; but started, saying, "All 
is for the best." On the road near Oxford his leg was 
broken by an accident. "AU is for the best," he sUll 
said, and fretted not. Upon his recoyery word came that 
the Queen was dead, and that he was at liberty. Again 
he said, "All is for the best 1" 

XXV. A FEARLESS TRUTH-TELLER. 

Ba a fearless truth-teller, come what may. The old 
coins used to have engraven upon them, " Tis death to 
counterfeit." 'Tis death to your true happiness to be nn- 
truthfuL 

A little boy was once playing in the library of Frederick 
the Great, his grand>unolo. Frederick opened a book of 
French fables, and asked the boy to translate one. He 
did it in splendid style, and the king praised him warmly. 
The honest little fellow at once confessed. "Your majesty. 



I had that fable fi>r my lesson with the tutor the other 
day." The king was more delighted with the prince's 
honesty, than with his oleyemess; laid aside his worki 
took the boy out for a walk in the gardens; feelingly ad- 
vised him to be true and upright in all his deallnga, as he 
had been in the library ; and showed him how easily he 
might yield to lies, and so darken his whole life. They 
had just reached the lof^ obelisk that still stands at the 
Palace-gate at Potsdam, when the king, pointing to it, 
aaidx— 

"Look at this high thing t its wprigMinm is Its 
strength." You know that a tall monument would soon 
become a heap of ruins if it were not straight. "Ba- 
member this morning, my good Frits," hs added ; " per- 
haps thoa wilt think of it when I am gone." 

Frits did think of it. When he was King Fzvderick 
William III., and father of the present Bmperor of Ger- 
many, he used often thankfully to q[uote the advice, and 
recommend it to his family and friends. 

For king and commoner, for man and boy, for woman 
and girl alike, uprightness is strength and hM>pine8S. 
God has given yon an upright body to be the fltUng home 
of an upright soul ; but crookedness is weakness and 
misery.— Tk« Rn, J, WMt. 

XXVI. MY QUESTION. 
I AMxn a bee that was flitting by 
To tell me its story, and say to me why 
It seemed as happy at work as at play ? 
For it hummed its song the live-long day t 
Yet it worked, and worked, and worked for ayel 
Now into the lily's perfumed bell. 
Now into the cup of the campanel. 
Now at the mouth of the trumpet flower. 
That twined around our garden bower 1 
Anon to the bloom of the almond tree. 
Then down to the honey-ball close to me. 
O tell me thy secret, blithe happy bee. 
What gives thy work such a seat for thee t 
Its answer was brief— "I may not stay 
To talk with you, for the wearing day 
Admonishes that my work is not done^ 
Bee how yon mountain is nearing the snn. 
But if yon would wish to be happy and gay, 
AlwiOTB do yonr work first, and then afterwards play." 



BT THB RIGHT BEY. THB LORD BISHOP OF 80D0R AND MAV. 



BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
I. TXTHAT two men in the Old Testament does God 
X a seem to point out as having the greatest power 
in intercession P 

2. Can you show Chat^ while Jesus interoedes for all 
His people^ He remembers each one ? 

3. Do you know what waa thought of St Paul's Bpistles 
by any one of the Apostles P 

4. What led Bahab^ through grace, to believe in the 
true God? 

6. What master waa brought to know God through his 
servants ; and what servants to know God through their 
master? 

0. How did Jesus show Himself the Lord of nature by 
a bird, a beast, and a fish? 

7. What heathen was mentioned by name before either 
of his parents wss bom ? 

8. Had any of St. Paul's relations been brought to a 
knowledge of Jeans prevloos to his conversion ? 



e. Who went to the great eSty of Babylon, and yet never 
saw it? 

10. What strong argument for contentment is given to 
Christians.by the Apostle Paul ? 

ANSWERS (See]CATNo..p.I10). 

I. lGhron.vi.llj Bsraii.63; i.7. IL Dent xxix. SS. 
m. Hark xiv. 64; Luke zziii. S} l£att zzvii. IL IT. 1 
Cor. iL 0, 10. T. Prov. xxa VI. Num. zz. 11, IS; 
Bzod. ii. 10 1 xiv. 91. YIL Luke six. 40. YHL Bzod. 
xU. t. IX. 2 Sam. zv. 9D; I Kings zi. 7| Luke zzii. b9. 
X. Mark ii. 10, 11 ; i. 41; iv. 80. 

ANSWERS (See Jmn No., p. 119). 

L Josh. zziv. 9. n. 1 Sam. zzviU. 18. HI. 1 Sam. ziL 
18. IV. Dan. ii. 6, 17-19. V. Luke zziL 61. YL Luke 
zviii. IS. Vn. 1 Oor. Hi. 10. YHL Isa. zzzviiL 6; zzzix. 
0. IX. Josh. vL 28. X. Bph. iv. 11, 19. 
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Ho calleth His own sheep by name. John x. 3. 
He goeth before them. John x. 4. 



3rd B. after Trinity. Th* •Twfp/olloic Him. John 
Thoy know His voice. John x. 4. [x. 4. 

He AhAll set the sheep on HU right hand. If ati. 
They ihall never perieh. John x. 88. [xxv- J3- 
Neither shall any pluck them oat of Hy hand. John 
My sheep hear My voice. John x. 27. [x.S8. 



I know tfaem. and they follow Me. John x. S7. 



4th 8. after Trinity. If/if^vnloiJumtUrmmllif*, 
The Lord is my Shepherd. Ps. xxiiL 1. [Jn. x. 2a 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. Ps. zxiiL S. 
He restoreth my sonl. Ps. xxiii. 8. 
I shall not want. Ps. xxUi. 1. FRzek. xxxiv. 11. 
I will both search My sheep, ana seek them oat. 



iH.ziiu.ta 



J HAVE 
FOUND MY SHEEP WHICH 




WAS LOST. 

Luke XT. 8. 
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5 th B. after Trinity. I hao«/oundMy th«0p which \ 
I will seek that which was lost. \ fvo* lost. 
I will bind up that which was broken. ( rLu. xv. 6. 
I will strengthen that which was sick, i Bsek. 
I wiU feed them with j adsnnent. / [xxxiv. 16. 
I know My sheep, and am xnown of Mine. Jn. x.14. 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel. Ps. Ixxx. 1. 

ethS. ftlt. Trinity. W»ainVk»%\mpoSll{»U<x^ 



led 
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8t. jAiras. Htf than /^ed Ht^ Aoek a Sh«ph«rd. 
He shall gather the lambs with His arm. Isa. xL U. i 
He shall carry them in His bosom. Isa. xl. 11. } 
He shall gently lead those that are with yoang. Isa. ^ 
Ye were as sheep going astray. 1 Pot. iL 26. [xl. 11 . 
Bnt are now returned onto the Shepherd. 1 Pei.u.2S. 



7th 8. aft . Trinity. I Uiv down Ky l^e/or th««hM|». 

[John X. IS. ' 



CO may*8t thoa walk t from hoar to hour 
r Of every passing year. 
Keeping so very near 
To Him, whose power is lovob whose love is power. 



So may'st thoa walk in His dear light, 

Leaning on Him alone. 

Thy lifb His very own. 
Until He takes thee np, to walk with Him m white. 



Hearins the Word.— *"H«lp th« prsach^r to ]nrMeh aright- h^lp ms io Tmot aright, and to read <n^ht, (h« 
mMM>(7« 0/ Thy ITord.' If such nrayer prevailed in oar congregations, end in oar fismily and private devo- 
tions, the promise would speedily be fulflllod : ' I will open you the windows of heaven, and pour yon out a 
blesidng, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.' The Gospel would come nnto us, as it oame to the 
praying oonverts of Thessalonica, *not in word only, bat also in power, and in the Holy Qhost, and In mo^ 
assuranoe."— Th< JTotyettgn Truth. Mf th< B<t>. ChaxX— BiiUedfc; B.D. 



"THE DAY OF DAYS." Id. "HAND AND HEART," Id. "THE FIRE8IC 
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BY TBB EDITOR. 
{Continued from page 77.) 
in. THE EOTAL CHILDREN.* 



^HE Queen in the palace 
and the peasant in the 
cottage equally find it 
true, that "There's no 
place like Home." Eng- 
land's Royal Home, ^ifch idl 
its g^randeur, never lost its " homeliness." 
Every mother ^ill understand this when 
reading the words in which our good 
Queen describes a scene which was often 
witnessed in Windsor Castle when the 
home began to fill, and the little feet went 
pattering about the galleries and towers. 

" Victoria," writes the Queen, " plays 
with my old bricks, and I see her running 
and jumping— as old, though I fear still 
little, Victoria of former days used to do." 

The Queen, in her " Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands," tells us a great deal 
about the Princess Eoyal, who one day 
may be Empress of Germany, when she 
was' quite a little girl; how good "Vicky" 
was, and how it amased and delighted her 
to feel that her child was old enough to 
travel with her. It pats me so in mind 
of myself when I was 'the little Princess,'" 



she says. And then she tells us how 
" Vicky stood and bowed to the people out 
of the window." 

This was the little lady's first journey ; 
and she was not quite four years old. A 
baby can soon learn what it is to be a great 
personage, and that a princess is bound to 
be oourteous, as, indeed, every lady is, even 
when she is only four years old. 

Here is another anecdote of Vicky, who 
was also called " Pussy," as many a young 
girl is or has been : — 

" Our Pussy learns a verse of Lamartine 
[a French author] by heart, which ends 
with ' Le tableau se deroule h mes pieds/ 
[* The picture spreads itself at my feet '.]" 
To show you how well she understood this 
difficult line, I must tell you the following 
hon mot. When she was riding on her 
pony, and looking at the cows and sheep, 
she turned to Madame Charnier (her 
governess), and said, * Yoi\k le tableau qui 
se deroule h mes pieds ! ' [* There is the 
picture which spreads itself at my feet.'] 
Is not this extraordinary for a child of 
three?" 



* We are enabled to give a portrait of the Prinoe of Wales at the age of six from the famous painting 
by F. Winterbalter, after the engraving publiahed by Mesflrs. H. Graves A Co., 6, Pall Mali. 
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Ifc is said now, that the Princess Bojal, 
Crown Princess of Prussia (bufc in England 
we like to giv^e lier her old title), is the 
cleverest of all the Queen's family, and 
has great good sense and talent. Perhaps 
it is becaase she was the eldest that there 
is more abont her in the Queen's book, 
from which we are gleaning, than about 
tlie others ; for when there is a large 
family, it becomes impossible to remember 
all the funny things the children do, and 
their cleverness ; whereas the young father 
and mother have their minds free to treasure 
up all these wonders when there is but one. 

Never were children more carefully 
brought up than these children of England. 
Little nobodies may be permitted some- 
times to he saucy to others (which, we 
know, is very bad breeding in any one), 
but the children at Windsor were never 
allowed any such vulgar privilege. They 
had to do as they were told, and to be kind 
and respectful ; and you may see by that 
story about " Pussy " how very early they 
began. Even when the Queen was travel- 
ling about round the shores of Scotland 
in her yacht, she used to find time to give 
little Victoria a lesson, and to hear her read 
in her history book ; and when the boys 
grew older, the Prince Consort was very 
earnest about their instruction. He often 



spent several hours daily in attending to 
this himself. We are told :— 

''The one thing which personally dis- 
tinguished the Prince Consort from other 
men, was his daily and hourly interest in 
the education of his children. Not only 
their moral education — which nO parent 
under any circumstances ought to neglect 
— ^but the ordinary training of the school- 
room. Of course the Royal Princes and 
Princesses bad many teachers, but their 
chief instructor was the Prince. He not 
only furnished a general plan for their 
instruction, but superintended it himself ; 
not only appointed to each one his and her 
teachers, but thought it his duty to read 
every book which was about to be put 
into their hands." 

How well it would be if all parents took 
the same interest in their children ; and es- 
pecially took care to see that poisonous books 
and papers were not allowed to be read by 
them. Poison for the mind is as bad as 
poison for the body. Every cottage should 
have its library shelf furnished with in- 
structive and amusing books; and "home" 
should be made in every case the most at- 
tractive spot to our children in all the earth. 

In another paper I shall have more to 
say about the education of the Eoyal 
children. 
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* Whom have I in heaven but Thee : and there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison df 
Thee.*"— P«. Ixxiii. 24 {fra)itr'Boo}i Venion). 




I HEN Thy smile, serene and 
bright, 

Floods my homeward path with 
light, 

Open, Lord, mine eyes to see ; 
" Whom have I on earth but Thee ? " 

In affliction's darkest cloud, 

To the dnst with anguish bowed. 

Let me plead confidingly ; 

" Jesu, whom have I but Thee P " 



In the shadowy vale of death, 
Be my last and labouring breath,— 
" Flesh and heart are failing mo : 
Whom, Lord, have I now but 
Thee?" 

Jordan past, how sweet the song ! 
Canaan won, how bright the throng I 
Lord, through all eternity, 
Whom have I in heaven but* 
ThceP 
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He thai goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his id^eayes with him.*' 
** Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.*' 




A SHOBT CHAPTER, 

BEIKO lUTBODUCTOBT. 

SHOULD like to say whaii 
put it into my head to write 
this Btory, and call it " Harvest 
Home." 

My husband and a neigh- 
bour were talking of the hay 
crops of this rich grass countxy 
where we live. The cattle would be standing 
knee-deep amongst the buttercups if they 
were turned into the meadows before hay 
harvest 

Our neighbour is a well-read man, and 
thinks a good deal for himself, which all 
great readers do not. 

He is in the prime of life, and my husband 
is down in the valley, where the shadows of 
the evening are growing longer and longer. 
Well, aftier they had done with the hay, our 
neighbour began to speak of the great field 
of life, and he said that he could not un- 
derstand the want of proportion in the crops 
which spring from evil deeds, and those 
which spring from efforts for good. 

" Look," he said, " at the wide-spreading 
mischief which a bad book does — a seed 
planted which surely brings a heavy crop 
of poison, sucked in eagerly by thousands. 
Look again," he said, "at the evil which 
follows from a bad example. One bad char- 
acter may corrupt a whole village, one bad 
boy corrupt a school." 

"Now»" he said, " look at the other side of 
the picture, and tell me if the result from a 
good example was ever so marked. If the 
book is written with the direct aim of win- 
ning men and women to serve God, and to 
love all that is pure and of good report, is 
it followed with like results P I mean results 
in the same proportion to those which can 
be directly traeed to the book written to feed 
the evil desires of those who read it TeU 



me if missions at home and missions abroad, 
if efforts to raise the great masses of the 
working people by means of religious Leach- 
ing, bring forth adequate results. Do not we 
see Christian men and women labouring all 
their lives to bring the sheep into the fold, 
the lambs to the Good Shepherd, and at the 
last it would seem to be their only cry, 
'Surely, I have laboured in vain.' I say," 
Mr. Spencer, — for that was our neighbour's 
name, — went on — I say that the good seed 
seems to perish, or bring forth but a meagro 
crop, while the bad seed lives and thrives, 
and scatters abroad a hundred fold iks own 
mischievous and poisonous fruit : or, like the 
thistles in our upland meadow, flies about 
and makes a thousand prickly plants from 
one blossom. You can't deny what I say, Mr. 
Denys; no, nor can your good wife either." 

I smiled, but I waited for my husband to 
speak ; I knew he would say the right thing, 
as he did when at last he replied, — 

** I can't exactly deny what you say, Mr. 
Spencer ; but I will answer you with words 
from God's Book. I dare not answer you 
with any other: — • Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap;' 'They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy;' 'He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him ; ' ' He which 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.' " 

"Yes, yes," broke in Mr. Spencer, " I know 
all that ; but I don't see it, Mr. Denys, and so 
I don't feel iU" 

" Well," my husband said, looking at me 
with his kindly, loving eyes, "there's one 
who knows and feels she has sown and she 
has reaped, and there will be a joyful harvest 
home for her, and she can sing the reapers' 
song even now — ^now, while she looks at me. 
So f0e# as weU atfeeU*' 
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I could hardly bear this; I felb so un- 
worthy; but my hnsbaad's words sent my 
thoughts back over long past years : and be- 
fore me rose a cornfield shining gold in the 
sunshine, and the sound of singing from the 
reapers, and a sweet sense of ingathering 
and fulness of joy. When I had collected 
my thoughts a little, I asked my husband if I 
should write the story of those early years : 
when I went forth from my father^s honse» 
scarcely anything of definite purpose in my 
heart then but a faint humble desire to do 
what I could where God was pleased, to send 
me. 

I need not say more in this place, for I 
know an introduction to a story is thought 
dull, and often skipped over. All that is 
necessary by way of explanation is now writ- 
ten, and I hope my readers will overlook 
all faults of style, and not think me too full 
of myself as I tell my tale. 



CHAPTER L 

EABXT SATS. 

My father was a tradesman, in a good way of 
business, in the bustling town of Ladminster. 
lie was the principal linen-draper in the 
])lace, and lived with his large family over 
the shop. The days had not come when every 
tradesman must have his paste-board villa 
outside the town, with a grand nama No ; 
people iu our station of life were content to 
live where they earned their bread, and a 
happier home than ours in the High Street 
of Ladminster can hardly be imagined. We 
were a strong and healthy family, six in 
number— two girls, of whom I was the 
youngest, and four boys. Life went on in 
a very even, regular way with us ; we had few 
interests beyond our own town and neigh- 
bourhood, and I daresay cared far too little 
Cor those outside our own particular circle. 

The boys went to school in the town — the 
Ladminster grammar school, and they passed 
one by one out of it to different trades. The 
eldest, Harry, came into the shop ; the second, 
George, was apprenticed to an ironmonger; 
the third was " our scholar," and had risen so 
high in the grammar school that the master 
bc{;ged to keep him another year, when my 
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father thought it was time for him to be 
apprenticed to Mr. Kidd, the currier and 
leather merchant, who was a relation of ours. 
Then came little Frank, our baby and darling 
—rather spoiled, perhaps; for all youngest 
children stand a good chance of being spoiled ; 
but if ever there was an excuse for doing 
so, we had it. 

Our dear little merry brother, beautiful 
in his babyhood, — loving, mischievous, en- 
chanting in his childhood — can see him 
before me now. Before the shop was opened 
of a morning, he was allowed to toddle about 
there ; and Fam, our eldest sister, would dress 
him up in odds and ends of ribbon and finery, 
and set him up on the counter, to be admired 
by father and the assistants. 

Pamela was three years older than I was. 
She was commonly called the ''right hand" 
by her parents. She certainly had a wonder- 
ful knack of doing the right thing at the 
right time, and she was always so trim and 
neat in her dress and in her person. Hy 
mother trusted her in everything, and Pam's 
word was law. 

My mother ?ras of higher rank in life than 
my father ; that is to say, she was the daughter 
of a small solicitor in Ladminster. He died 
early in life, leaving two girls quite unpro- 
vided for. My mother, who was never strong, 
and of a very gentle, clinging nature, was 
thankful to accept the comfortable home my 
father offered her, and the shelter of his 
protecting love. My mother*8 sister, as I 
believe, looked down on this marriage with 
a tradesman, and went out as a nursery 
governess in a gentleman's family. She 
was ashamed of the trade to which my 
mother had allied herself, and only paid her 
a very occasional visit, " giving herself great 
airs," old Nancy, our trusted servant, said ; 
till at last she married a "squire" down in 
Gloacestershire, and then the shop in the 
High Street of Ladminster must of oonrse 
be forgotten. 

The " squire turned out to be a farmer 
who owned a few acres of land, and had a long 
lease from his father of a largo old-fashioned 
house near the village of Breame St. Bernard. 
Here my poor aunt for a few years lived, 
with servants and a carriage, and believed 
herself to be a great lady at last. Ramouri 
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reached as from time to time tbat the sqaire, 
Mr. Denjs, was by no means a respectable 
cfaar&oter; bat we heard nothing direct, and 
bj degrees Annt Bella and her story grew 
faint and fainter, and less like reality than a 
story we miglit read in a book. 

Annt Bella's portrait haog in oar sitting- 
room, 07er the old-fashioned high cabinet 
piano which had been bought at Canon 
Storey's sale years ago. The portrait was 
that of a girl in a white dress, made with 
▼ery large paffed sleeves, and cut in a roand 
at the neck, with a collar lying over it, show- 
ing the slender throat. A band of velyet, 
fastened with a brooch, across the forehead 
always made me think Aunt Bella mast 
have some defect there she wished to hide; 
bat mother said it was the fashion of those 
days, and no one thought it agly then. It 
is certainly wonderfal how fashion rales as, 
and how there is nothing new ander the 
Ban. The great rough crop of hair which the 
girls of the present day think so becoming 
is, according to my notions, quite as ugly as 
Aunt Bella's band of velvet! Aunt Bella 
had very beautiful features, and I daresay 
her hair was beautiful : only of this I cannot 
judge so well, as it was fastened up in high 
stiff curls, as if her aim was to get as many 
as possible one on the top of the other. 

The adjective " poor " clings to some people 
through life. When my mother did speak of 
our aunt, it was always poor Bella," and 
Nancy would say, — 

" That poor Miss Bella, I wonder if I should 
know her if I met her in the High Street ! 
How she used to pass the shop-door, mincing 
along, and go down Baker^s Alley, that she 
might come round to the side entrance! 
Such pride ! And then, as we sow, so we must 
reap. 

What crop Aunt Bella had reaped we did 
not know with any certainty for years, but 
it fell to my lot to see it gathered in, if I 
may say so; and, thank God, there was some 
sweetness in the aftermath, and of this sweet- 
ness I shared. 

It was one September afternoon, when 
Pamela was three-and-twenty, and I had just 
turned my twentieth birthday, that, passing 
down into the parlour behind the shop, I 
heai'd the sound of some one crying. I 



waited and listened, and then Pamela came 
out of my mother's bedroom and called me 
by name, — 

** Cherry! I want you." 

Little Frank, who was about five years old 
at this time^ came trotting along the passage 
— a very narrow passage running at the back 
of the sitting-room and bedroom — ^withtwo 
windows in it ; the larger one blocked up by 
the roof of our warehouse, the other showing 
the tower of the minster, and a peep of dis- 
tant country. 

" Frank is not to come ; send him away," 
Pamela said sharply ; and almost at the same 
moment Nancy raced up the back stairs and 
took the child off in her arms, struggling 
and shouting that he wanted " mammie " at 
the top of his voice. 

Is anything the matter, Pamela? " 

" Mother wants to speak to yon. She has 
got a letter that has upset her very much 
from poor Aunt Belial; but don't stand 
talking here ; come into the bedroom." 

I obeyed Pamela at once, and went in to 
my mother. She was sitting before her 
little chest of drawers, with an open letter 
in her hand. She was straggling to subdue 
her nervous, almost hysterical crying, and 
was afraid of Pamela's repeated,— 

" Pray hush, mother; you will make your- 
self ill ! " 

" I should like to go to her," my mother 
faltered ; " I should, indeed ! " 

" It is impossible, mother — that long jour- 
ney alone. You will have to sleep a night on 
the road ; you are not fit for it. If any one 
goes. Cherry must." 

"I go ! " I exclaimed ; "where and why P 
to whom ? " 

"Aunt Bella is in great distress; she is 
lonely and ill, and she begs mother to go to 
her; or, if not, to send one of us — 'one of 
her /our girls,' showing how much she knows 
about us ! You see, Cherry," my sister went 
on, mother's going is out of the question ; 
so is mine. I keep all the house accounts, 
and I am always in the shop when they want 
an extra hand on market-days, and I mend all 
the house linen and boys' clothes, and 

"I know you do everything," I said, 
"everything right ! " 

" Well, of course I do a deal more than you 
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do," Pam said, quite placidly. " So now here 
is something tamed np for you to do, to 
make yourself of use." 

" I see you mean no one will miss me, no 
one will care a pin whether I go or stay." 

Then my mother broke in — 

"Ob, girls, don't wrangle and quarrel! 
Your father has no patience with poor Bella ; 
but wo were loving sisters once, and it seems 
but the other day since we were gathering 
primroses in the Huntly woods. Poor Bella 
was made to keep her lawful place in the world 
— BO pretty and graceful ; while I was plain, 
and just made to be what I am. This letter 
has brought it all back — all back again. I 
can't be hard on poor Bella. Bead the letter, 
Cherry ; you have a feeling heart." 

I took the letter, blotted by my mother's 
tears, and made out the contents with 
difficulty. Aunt Bella said she was de- 
serted and lonely ; that her boys were a grief 
to her, and she had as good as no hus- 
band; that she conld scarcely afford to pay 
the wages of a house servant; that the 
farm was all underlet; that she had lost 
the use of her legs from rheumatism; and 
that if my mother conld help her, she knew 
she would do so, for the sake of old times. 

Pamela was called away to speak to one of 
the shop people, and I was left with my 
mother. 

" Do you wish me to go, mother P " I 
asked. My mother's answer surprised me. 

*' No, no, my dear Cherry ; I can't wish to 
lose you, for you are a great comfort ; but 
Aunt Bella, poor Aunt Bella was like you when 
she was young, and I fancy you may do her 
good. I shall miss you sorely, my dear; so 
will father and poor little Frankie; but I 

(To ht i 



don't think Pamela could be spared; and I 
could not undertake that journey, nor stay 
long when I got there ; while you may find 
work to do there." 

" Work I I am not a good hand at it, 
mother." 

" Yes,dearj you are neat and quick in your 
ways; you can sympathize and be gentle; 
and you can speak of God to poor Aunt 
Bella, and tell her He is the comfort of ns all 
in our sorrows." 

As my mother spoke^ I said to myself x 
" Do I feel that P Are these mere words P " 

The next moment my young heart sprang 
up, as it were, to thoughts of " doing good" 
and being of use, and I was comforted. 

So afler a family discussion, in which 
Pamela was spokeswoman and my father 
a listener, the thing was settled. A letter 
was written to Mrs. Denys, the Old Manor, 
Breame St. Bernard, Gloucest-ershire. The 
day of my departure was fixed for the fol- 
lowing Monday. I was to sleep at the house 
of a relation of Nancy's, in Gloucester, on 
Monday night ; and on Tuesday I was to go 
in a coaoh to Cirencester, where Aunt Bella 
was requested to meet me with some convey- 
anco, and take me on to Breame St. Ber- 
nard. 

Thus all of a sudden I came to a turn in 
the journey of my life. Thus was I sent 
forth on my way, not knowing whither I went, 
and indeed little dreaming of all that lay 
before me in that village nestling among the 
Cotswold Hills. But as it is my history 
while there which I am writing, I must not 
linger by the way to moralise, but go on 
with the story, which I have called, as I hope 
appropriately, " Harvest Home." 




IGABDENEB was about to sow 
some seeds, when one exclaimed. 
Oh, let me not be buried in the 
dark, damp earth ! Why should I 
not remain in this warm sunshine where I 
am ? " But the gardener threw the seed into 
the ground, and covered it, without regard- 
ing its complaint. 
As he did so, another seed fell out of his 



hand upon the stone close by, where it re- 
mained exposed to the sunshine and heat In 
a short time it was parched and shrivelled 
up ; white the buried seed was just at the same 
time beginning to shoot up a delicate little 
stem, which grew till it ripened into a flower, 
and afterwards into the full-grown fruit. 

Was it not better to pass through the 
darkness first P 
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VII. ONE THAT 18 MIGHTY. 

BY TUE BE7. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., AUTHOR OP "WORDS SPOKEN TO 
MY FRIENDS." 

** I hare laid help upon One that is mighty.'*— P«. ksziz. 19. 



iHERE aro few things so 
distressing as to see a 
man strainingata task be- 
yond bis strength. Two 
brothers were walking 
close to the edge of a 
precipice in Switzerland. One of them 
stumbled and fell over into an abyss a 
thousand feet deep. As he fell, his brother 
canght him and held him. It was an 
agonizing moment: the man who had fallen 
could not recover his foothold, the other 
had cot strength to draw him back ; he 
held him for a time, but gradually the 
power failed him, and with a wild cry 
of despair he let his brother go, and saw 
him dashed to pieces below. Here was 
the will to save, and the desire; but the 
power was lacking. In this case help 
had not been laid upon One that was 
mighty. 

Another illustration is furnished by the 
story of the French Bevolutiou. It is sad 
to see the good but weak Louis XVI. swept 
away by the fury of the French democracy. 
He would have ruled a quiet people very 
well : he would have shown them a good 
and Christian example; but he was unfit 
to cope with the whirlwind. Perhaps a 
man like Napoleon I. would have done the 



work, but with a Louis XVI. it was im- 
possible. He was the wrong man in the 
wrong place. So the best of a long line of 
kings was swept along by the current of 
human fury, helpless and ineffectual. In 
that case help had not been laid upon One 
that was mighty. 

It was a great task which had to be ac- 
complished in the Salvation of mankind; 
God's justice had to be satisfied, the vio- 
lated law had to be vindicated, the prey 
had to be plucked from the destroyer. It 
was no light undertaking. Who was suf- 
ficient ? No man, no archangel. And we 
can imagine the Son of God looking down 
to see how it could be done. Then Ho 
steps forward to carry the heavy load ; He 
will do the work which no other can do. 
What confidence this gives us ! It is the 
" strong Son of God," upon whom all help 
is laid ; we may lay upon Him the whole 
weight of this work ; it will never break 
down. By His sacrifice He atones for our 
sinsi, by His blood Ho cleanses them, by 
His Spirit He strengthens u^ to resist 
temptations ; His care and watchfulness 
never fail, His intercession is always effec- 
tual, His love endures unto the end. Yes, 
God hath ''laid help upon One that is 
mighty." 
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"READY TO FORQIVE.- 

DY ▲ PASTOB. 

*• Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive."— P#. Ixxxvi 5. 



Tn£ first thing I remember in my child- 
hood, was my father's sudden death on 
one bright summer day. I remember my 
poor mother, how she sobbed and groaned 
like one broken-hearted. But years rolled 
on, and tho wound began to heal ; when 
my eldest brother, who ought to havo 
been the joy of bis widowed mother, and 



the support of the family, got into bad 
company. At last ho went all wrong, and 
the end of it was, he turned his back 
upon his home, and left without even say- 
ing good-bye, or where he was going. My 
mother's sorrow seemed greater now than 
when our father died. 

Tears passed on : nothing was heard of 
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that loBfc son. I remember how we used 
to sit beside the fire, on long winter nights, 
h'stening to our mother talking of what 
oar father had said and done, and we never 
grew tired of hearing. But^ whenever our 
brother's name was mentioned, it seemed 
ns if a blank fell on ns all. Conversation 
dropped into silence. 

Our house was on the hillside. On 
rough nights, when the liigh wind used to 
whistle through our windows, I used always 
to notice my mother's face grow paler 
than usual. Tears used to come into her 
eyes. Sometimes she would say : " My 
poor boy! God knows, but perhaps at 
this moment he is out at sea somewhere!" 
At Christmas time, when we were all 
sitting round tho table, she would go and 
put a chair for him, never mentioning his 
name ; but the chair was to remind us that 
he still belonged to the family, and she 
would say: "Who knows! perhaps he'll 
come back before the day is over." 

Years rolled on, and we all thought 
amongst ourselves he must be dead, — ^bnt 
she would never believe it. Perhaps it 
would have been a relief to her mind to 
know that he was dead — as she kept 



thinking of what might have happened to 
him. We grew up to be young men and 
women, and still nothing was heard of him. 
One day mother was sitting at the garden 
window when up the gravel path there 
came a strange man, bronzed with the sun 
and wearing a long beard. He looked at 
the window, and saw his mother there. 
He stood still, looking at her, and as he 
did so, the great tears trickled down his 
cheeks ; and as his mother's eyes met his, 
«7ie Jlweio }dm by his tears. She rushed to 
the door, threw her arms around his neck, 
and cried : — 

" My boy ! my boy ! Come home at 
last ! Come in, my boy, come in ! " 

He took her hands in his and gently 
thrust them back, and said : — 

" Mother, I have vowed to God Almighty 
that I will never cross your threshold till 
you've forgiven mel " 

Do you think $he woi long in forgiving 
him f 

So, my friend, there is a loving heart, 
and wide-spread hands of mercy waiting 
for you, and for every one that cometh 
to Jesus, who is "ready to forgive," and 
"will in nowise cast out." 



BY TUB BBV. RICHARD WILTOX, M.A., AUTHOR OP " WOODNOTBS AND CHURCH BILLS.' 

The First-fruits of our corn 
God claims : before Him holy hands mast wave* 
The first sheaf reaped on tho first Harvest- morn. 
Ere to the whole ripe field His blessing rich He gave. 

The First-fruits of our gold 
God asks, who gives us strength to work, and health 
To eujoy ; nor would true love the meed withhold 
From Him who pours on us Heaven's unimagined wealth. 

The First-fruits of our life. 
The fresh green ears He seeks, the dew-sweet hours. 
Youth's buoyant Spring with hope and gladness rife : 
Oh, let us yield to God our unworn, noblest powers I 

The First-fraits of each day, 
The earliest thoughts of our new- wakened mind^ 
Let them rise upwards as we praise or pray, 
And on the after-hours God's promised blessing bind. 



Ley. xxiii. 10, 11. 
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jSTORY 

IXJGUST is a month of bounty. No- 
thing on earth can be more beantilol 
to the eye than the view of an open 
com country, when the waving grain 
elowly falls before the path of the 
reaper, and the firmly gathered 
sheaves stand ready for removal. The richly- 
laden wagon slowly receives the collected stores, 
and happy indostrions gleaners follow its track to 
gather the little scatterings which custom has for 
ages allowed them. It is a season of general joy, 
and cold must be the heart which fails to recognise 
the open hand of Him who ** filleth all things living 
with plenteousness." 

** Oh, what if harvest-Ume 

Did not come round? 
What If the wheaten stacka 

Did not aboand f 
Praised be His Name, then, who 

Bid* harvest come ; 
Praised be the Lord who sends 

Bread tor man's home 1 B. Davit. 

Angnst was so named by Augustus Ciesar, be- 
cause in this month he first became consul, and 
ended the dvil wars. Happy is the year ivhen 
August brings the twofold blessing of peace and 
plenty. The Saxons called it Am-monat (or Bam- 
monat), because they had filled their bams with 
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com. The Saxon word Am signifies harvest. They 
also called it (as well as June) Woad, or Woad- 
monath. The poet Spenser thus personifies the 
month : — 

" The eighth was Angnst, being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold, down to the ground } 
Tet rode he not. but led a lovely maid 
Forth hj the hand, the which was crowned 
With ears of com, and full her hand was found." 

Beauty characterises August as well as bounty. 

" The garden blooms withvegetable firold. 
And all Pomona in tiie orchard glows. 

Her racy fruits now glory in the sun. 
The wall 'enamoured flower in Baff^on blowfly 
Uay annuals their spicy sweets unfold. 
To cooling brooks the iMtnting cattle run." 

The common glow-worm may now be seen in 
abundance ; heaths and commons are covered with 
purple and yellow beauty; insects swarm; fiies 
abound ; fruit and vegetables are plentiful ; young 
broods of goldfinches appear ; lapwings and star- 
lings congregate ; puffins migrate in swarms ; the 
swift disappears ; rooks roost in their nest trees ; 
thistledown fioats; birds resume their spring 
songs ; and at the end of the month the first 
symptom of autumn appears, for the beech tree 
then tums yellow. 0. A. H. B. 
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AUTHOR OF "SOMOS OF HEAVEN AND HOME." 



^•^l^^q^^K? THE IDOLS. 

^V-jf jrCiC^^^ ^^^'^ were destroyed." 
^^^M The Buddhist and Taoisb 

^^^ifli^^gf temples in China are ftdl 
^-'Vit^ of idols. These are the 
i^^^^^T idolatrous religions 

yr ^ of the country; the one 

ti religion introduced from 
India and Ceylon about 1800 years ago, the 
other tracing its origin to Lao-tsu, the " Old 
Boy," or " Old Philosopher," who lived in 
the sixth century before Christ, and was con- 
temporary with Confucius. This teacher is 
said to have been eighty years old when he 
was born, and hence his name. The temples 
of these religions are painted red or yellow ; 
and there are other idol temples, connected 
with a more ancient religion still, and con- 
tainiDg images of deified heroes, who are 
looked upon as the special protectors of the 
cities or large towns in which the temples 
stand. All these idols were ruthlessly 
attacked by the T'ai-p'ings ; and (as the 
people themselves freely confessed), ** so far 
from saving our heads, the idols' own heads 
toppled down." 

But there is a third great religion in 
China— the Confucian. This also is idol- 
atrous, for it gives full sanction to the 
worship of ancestors, and esteems as the 
highest moral virtue the placing of departed 
parents and progenitors on an equality with 
heaven. But there are no images, or idols 
properly so called, placed as a rule in Con- 
fucian and ancestral temples. The worship, 
accompanied by the burning of incense and 
candles, is directed to the tablet, or " throne 



of the soul," a piece of wood placed m a 
niche or box, and in this piece of wood one 
of the three divisions of the soul separated 
thus at death (as the Chinese suppose), re- 
sides. These temples are painted black out- 
side, and the poor people, trembling for their 
idols, actually painted the red or yellow walls 
block, to try and throw the iconoclastic rebels 
off the scent 

These three great religions, the Taoisti 
Confucian, and Buddhist, form great obsta- 
cles to Christian Missions; and yet in one 
sense they seem to beckon ns on to peaceful 
conquests. I cannot but think that these 
three religions, professed oftentimes all thi-ee 
by the same individual, show the yearnings 
of the human heart afber that which the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself alone can satisfy. 

Taouism is the Religion of the Way. 
Lao-tsu spent his life in searching in vain 
for the true Way, 

OonfucianUin is the Beligion of the Truth. 
All truth (as the Chinese suppose), was re- 
vealed to Confucius, or intuitively appre- 
hended by him. In sober reality he was a 
seeker after the truth. 

Buddhism is the Beligion of the Life. The 
greatest Buddhist virtue is to save life. There 
are enclosures round most Buddhist temples, 
where wild and domestic animals are fed and 
tended, and allowed to live out their days in 
peace. Buddhism, moreover, in its doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls and of Nirv&na, 
gives some hope of life beyond the grave. 

But the three religions, separately or com- 
bined, fail to satisfy. " I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life," says the Lord Jesus ; 
"No man cometh nnto the Father but by 
Me." 



Wt)t 29ap of SSitiU 



I NEVER knew a man to escape 
failures, either in mind or body, 
who worked seven days in a 
week."— Lo/e Sir Robert Peel 
I feel as if Gbd had, by giving the Sab- 




bath, given fifty-two springs in the year/' — 

Coleridge. 

"Hem the Sabbath well, and it will not 
ravel out all the week."— il» old FtmtcM 

Writer. 
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ORD SHAFTESBURY 
has well earned the title 
of " The Working Man's 
Friend"; and he bears 
no title which reflects 
greater honour on his 
noble character. Ko one 
has done more than his 
Lordship to Tindicate the rights of labour; 
and it is almost needless to say he has ever 
been eqaally ready to assert and maintain the 
right of Sunday rest. " Hold fast by yonr 
Sundays" is his advice to his working 
friends. " If once museums and galleries 
are opened on Sundays, theatres and places 
of resort of that kind will be opened also; 
and if it is to be a day of amusement, it will 
also become, as it is in Paris, a day of toil ; 
seven days' work for six days' wages." 

The noble Earl has been the friend of 
almost everybody. All classes recognise in 
him a national benefactor; but he reigns in- 
deed " a king amongst men," in the hearts of 
thousands, once outcast and wretched, but 
now, as the result under God of his "work of 
faith and labour of love," respectable and 
useful members of society. See ! that's 
our Lord Shaftesbury," said a shoeblack lad 
to his 'younger ragged companion, pointing 
with his hand to the portrait of his noble 
benefactor in a London shop window. That 
pointing hand and those simple words were 
more eloquent of truth and gratitude than 
any orator's testimony could ever be. 

Lord Shaftesbury has just entered upon 
his eighty-first year. The " Ragged School " 
presentation of his portrait^ in Exeter Hall, 
on his birthday, was a scene never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it ; and the 
deep feeling with which, in acknowledging 
the girt, ho asked himself the question, 
''What hast thou that thou didst not receive F" 



indicated how truly he traces all Christian 
work to God, who alone can " work in us to 
will or to do " what is pleasing in His sight. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that the 
papers by Lord Shaftesbury on "The Politics 
of Home,"— "Work and Influence,"—" Sani- 
tary Matters,"—" Education,"—" The Day of 
Rest," etc.,— which recently appeared in Home 
Woi'ds, are now reprinted in a volume, the 
first of a series of "Talks With the People 
by Men of Mark)" • which we hope will reach 
a wide circle of readers. The questions 
discussed deeply concern the social and 
domestic happiness of the people, to promote 
which has been the life-long aim of "the 
good Earl of Shaftesbury." 

Our portrait is from a photograph by the 
London Stereoscopio Company. 

The "loved and loving" John Flowers 
Serjeant, went home on Tuesday, April 19th* 
He began life as a solicitor, " but his heart 
was more in the Gospel than the law," and 
he at length entered the ministry. He 
laboured at Sheffield, in London, and in Paris, 
and closed his life-service as Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Fulham. 

Mr. Serjeant, devoted, diligent, and con- 
scientious in his work, was pre-eminently 
bright, cheerful, and sympathizing. 'He 
seemed to feel that " a Christian lives upon 
the illuminated and sunny side of the earth." 
Working men and young men flocked around 
him at social gatherings ; his " Bible classes" 
were most successful: and his ohurch 
crowded with worshippers. He preached 
rare sermons, eloquent, original, and earnest, 
full of what he used to term "a child's 
Gospel." He was also an able writer on 
general and popular topics.f 

During his last illness he suffered much. 
He repeatedly asked for tho Almanack text 



• " Talks With the People, by Men of Mark." I. The Earl of Shaftesbury. Bevelled cloth, gilt, Is, 
(London : Home Word» Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, E.G.) The Clergy or others wishing to promote 
the circulation of this volume can be supplied at a reduced price, on application to the publisher. 

t *• * Two Cities,' with other * Papers Practical.' " GUt oloth, 2t. 6(2. A Memorial Yolome. Is now 
ready. (London : Home Wordt Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, £.0.) 
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of the day, sajing: "It is all I can grasp.'* 
The collects for the Third Sanday after 
Epiphany and the Seventh Sanday after 
Trinity were also a great comfort to him. 
Daring the last hoar of his life his sister 
repeated the text, " Jesas Christ, the Same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever." He gave 
an emphatic assent, " Yes, yes,'* and added, 
" Hymns I hymns I " "1 began," writes his 
sister, " ' Bock of Ages ; ' when he said ' No ! 
open the window ! ' and I knew he oonld hear 
angel voices calling him away." 

His funeral was that of a pastor who had 
most truly reigned in the hearts of his people, 
'llironghoat the parish sorrow and sympathy 
went hand in hand, and thousands gathered 
round his grave. The good he had done was 
the first thought in the minds of all. The 
working men spoke of his gentleness, his 
thougbtf ulness, and the interest he had taken 
both in their temporal and eternal welfare. 
Young men bore testimony to the winning 
sympathy and faithfulness of his ministry. 
But above all, the children most touchingly 
evinced their sense of loss in the removal of 
their friend ; and perhaps the noblest tribute 
to his worth was rendered by one of them a 
few days after he had been laid to " rest in the 
churchyard garden, under the beautiful chest- 
nut trees." It would have been his fifty- 
ninth birthday (April 27th}, and his sister 
writes : " I met at his grave an hour since, a 
Httle boy, who had brought a basket of 
flowers, with a paper attached on which was 
written : — 

** * Oh, happy this thy birthday be, 
From oare and sorrow thou art free : 
For ever with the Lord art thon, 
A crown of glory on thy brow.' " 

Simple words indeed : but he has not lived 
in vain who has gained the affection of a 
child. " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it 
unto Me." 

Our portrait of Mr. Serjeant is from a photo- 
graph by H. and B. Stiles, Hammersmith. 

The Bev. Sholto Douglas Campbell Dong- 
las, M.A., is well known for the great work 
which he accomplished in the parish of All 
Saints, Derby. Upon his removal from the 
Midland Bailway centre to the metropolis, in 



1879, many and sincere were the ezpressiona 
of regret upon the part of those amongst 
whom h.e had so heartily laboured for seven 
years. In accepting the Bectory of All 
Seals, Marylebone, Mr. Douglas entered upon 
a charge which has long been regarded as 
one of the most important in the metropolis. 
More than one of his predecessors have been 
called to the episcopate. 

Mr. Douglas is a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took the B.A. degree 
in 1864, and proceeded to M. A. in 1876. Ho 
was ordained by the Bishop of Worcester in 
1865. His first curacy was at Naneaton, 
which he left in 1867 for the parish of St. 
Mary, Gateshead. For four years he was a 
welcome visitor in the homes of the poor 
there, and his self-denying exertions gained 
him a warm place in the hearts of the people. 
In 1871 he was appointed to the vicarage of 
Nonington, near Dover, which he resigned 
in 1872 upon his promotion to Derby. 

Of Mr. Douglas's work in Derby it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. The fine old 
historic church was " restored " in the best 
sense of the term ; for the Yicar's powerful 
evangelistic preaching attracted a crowded 
congregation, who were led by his active 
example to engage in the varied departmeiita 
of parochial work which his busy brain called 
into existence. 

The name of Bardsley is associated in 
many localities with zealous and unsparing 
devotion to the work of the ministry in the 
dear old Church of England. One of the 
first acts of Bishop Byle, upon his elevation 
to the See of Liverpool, was to nominate the 
Bev. John Wareing Bardsley, M.A., to the 
new Archdeaconry of Warrington. The 
appointment, it need scarcely be said, gave 
unusual satisfaction. Only a few weeks ago 
a handsome testimonial was presented to the 
Archdeacon, accompanied with an address 
expressing the high esteem in which he is 
held by the clergy. 

Mr. Bardsley was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he took the B.A. degree 
in 1859 and M.A. in 1865. He was ordained 
by the late Bishop Graham, of Chester, in 
1859, and for the two succeeding years 
laboured as curate of Sale, near Manchester. 
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He removed to Liverpool in 1860. For two 
years he worked in the central city parish 
of St. Luke, relinquishing the appointment 
to become Secretary of the Islington Pro- 
testant Institute. Afler three years* active 
work in this sphere, he once more returned 
to parochial duties, and accepted the vicarage 
of St. John's, Bootle, near Liverpool He 
found this large parish almost entirely desti- 
tute of parochial agencies; but at the end 
of his seven years' work he was able to 
leave behind him the largest schools in the 
neighbourhood, and working-men*s clubs and 
other useful societies in a most satisfactory 
condition 



Itt 1871 he was preferred to his present 
charge, the vicarage of St Saviour's, Liver- 
pool, a parish which is confessedly one of the 
best organized in the Diocese. 

Archdeacon Bardsley takes a deep interest 
in the Temperance movement, and is a 
Diocesan Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. Many years ago, 
in response to the question, "What made 
you an abstainer P " he wittily replied, as a 
life- abstainer, " I never was mode a teetotaller. 
' 'Specs I growed,' like little Topsy I " 

The Archdeacon has often visited Palestine, 
and his addresses and lectures on "Those 
Holy Fields," have been exceedingly popular. 




"SPECIMEN-QLASSES" FOR THE KING'S MINSTRELa 

BT THE LATE IBAMCES BIDLET HAVEEGAL. 

{Second SeritB.) 

Then arose the Day-Star/ 



V. HYMNS FOR 
SUFFERERS, CON- 
TINUED. 

|EBE is a happy " song 
in the night," by one 
whose initials, "J. E. J.", 
are familiar to the 
readers of most of our 
leading religious peri- 
lTS odicals. Solitary "hours 

of darkness" have borne much fruit of 
brightness for other lonely watchers. What 
the Master hath told her in darkness, that 
she hath spoken in the light. Days alone 
with His presence and His Word have 
enabled her to bring forth things " new and 
old " for others : and thus perhaps the chief 
cliaracteristic of her verse is the amount 
of Scriptural illustration and allusion always 
enriching it. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 

(" Lux lucet in tenebras.*'— 3fofeo of the Wal- 
densian Church), 

In an hour of darkness, 

Through the opened skieSi 
Fell on cars of mortals 

Heavenly melodies* 

In an hour of darkness 
Israers hope was bom ; — 



Herald of the mom. 

In an hour of fiarlmess 

Israel's Saviour died 
Sprang our light and gladness 

From the Cracified. 

In an hour of darkness 

Open flew the oave ; 
Jesu's resurrection 

Proved Him strong to save. 

In an hour of darkness— 

Ere Oethsemane 
And the Cross—our Master 

Said Bemember Me I " 

In an hour of darkness 
Heard His faithful few 

Those sweet words of blessing : 
** Peace be unto you ! " 

In an hour of darkness. 
Mystic, deep, and wide :— 

He will give His people 
** Light at eventide." 

In an hour of darkness, 

At the dead of night, 
He will come, — and make us 

** Children of the light." 

Hail, thou sweet memorial 
Of the Saviour's birth ! 

Hail the hour that brought FTitg 
To our rained earth 1 
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We can face the darkness, 

His sore word our Light : 
On His strong arm leaning. 

Ours no need for sight. 

For His Advent waiting, 

We can suffer still ; — 
AUisthefulfiUing 

Of a loving will. 

What is dark at present 

Shall one day be bright ; 
'Tis enough— the knowledge 

All God does is right. 

We may toil in rowing 

On a storm-tossed sea, 
Ifid Time's deepening darkness 

Hb oan steer ,~and «e« / 

He can lead us safely 

To the viewless shore ; 
Every need supplying 

From Love's boundless store. 

We, His happy dhildren. 

Nothing have to fear ; 
What to %\ghx is misty, 

Is to/aitA all clear. 

Hope in Gon our " Anchor " ; 

Grateful love the spring 
Of the streams of action, 

Joyously we sing ! 

Pilgrims onward hastening 

Through a land of Night, 
To a " Home " wit* Jbsus. 

Li a world of Light. 

Another invalid whose qaiet songs are 
borne to ns upon the western wind, is Mary 
Shekleton/ one of the many faithfal so/a 
workers, who do what they can, and beyond 
that are " content to wait" 



The following Hymn, with its true deep 
longing, and yet restful confidence^ will make 
Ohristian invalids feel that the writer is no 
stranger. As we read, a celestial chime 
blends with the pilgrim melody, and the 
promise rings out clear and full, " Ho will 
fulfil the desire of them that fear Him.*' 

"THAT I MAY KNOW HIM." 

One fervent wish, my God 1 it speaks the whole 
And eveiy longing of my weary soul ; 
To know my Saviour is my one desire — 
The great high prize to which I most aspire. 

To know Him in His depth of love to me, 
The poorest, weakest, vilest though I be, 
His lost one, whom He came to seek and save. 
His loved one, for whose life Himself He gave. 

To know Him as my chiefiBst, dearest Friend, 
Who loveth, and wfll love me, to the end ; 
Who feels my every pain, my griefs, my fears. 
Who tasted oft the bitterness of tears. 

To know Him as my wise and skilful Guide ; 
A pilgrim I, yet safe with Him beside ; 
The path to me untrodden heretofore, 
He knoweth well, who traced each step beforo. 

To know Him as the *' All in all " to me. 
All mine for time, all for eternity ; 
And in each gift of providence and grace 
Himself in all His loveliness to trace. 

To know Him as He sits at God*s right hand. 
All things in heaven and earth at His command ; 
All, all are His, and what are His are mine ; 
0, what shall ever such rich grace outshine ! 

To know Him as earth's rightful Sing and Lord, 
Who soon shall claim His great and full reward ; 
The travail of His soul He then shall see, 
And at His feet creation bow the knee. 



(To fte conttniMd.) 



A Seaman's CoHnDSNCE. 
It was a touching answer of a Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained bo calm 
in a fearful storm, when the sea seemed 
ready to devour the ship. He was not sore 
that he could swim, but he said, " Thongh I 
sink, I shall drop into the hollow of my 
Father's hand ; for Ho holds all these waters 
tbere^"-'2imoi 



The Bible. 
"I don't say, read the Bible; but learn it, 
learn it J" — From the dying words of the 
£eo. i^. Chancellor. 

PiETT AT Home. 
Experience teacheth that neglect of private 
exercises in the house causeth multitudes to 
reap little or no profit at all by the public 
means of grace.— JBfc^iard Bogwi, 1603. 
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''HAT the tour of 
Earope was neces- 
sary in order to see 
elsewhere," wrote 
Pavid Wilkie the 
great painter, I 
now findcongregated 
in this one city of Edinburgh. Here alike 
are the beauties of Prague and of Saltzburg ; 
here are the romantic sites of Orvietto and 
Tivoli; and here is all the admired magni- 
ficence of the Bays of Naples and Grenoa. 
Here, indeed, to the poetic fancy, may be 
found the Boman capital and the Grecian 
Acropolis." This is high praise ; but those 
who have enjoyed the grand and varied pros- 
pect which meets the eye from that com- 
manding point the Calton Hill, or from the 
Firth of Forth, will be prepared to give in 
their assent to the truth of this picture of— 

Stately Edinburgh throned on orags." 

It is not alone its glorious situation which 
makes Edinburgh interesting to strangers, 
but nearly every house in its main thorough- 
fare, from Holyrood Palace to the Castle, a 
distance of quite a mile, teems with historical 
recollections, some of the bravest and others 
of the most painful and pitiful character. 
These weather-stained old houses in the 
Canongate and High Street, now crowded 
with the poorest of the poor, have for the 
antiquary, the archaeologist, and the his- 
torian tales of many changes. 

"Lodging once of kings and princes, gorgeous 
pomp, and muBic^s din. 
Now where squat, 'mid rags and fever, forms of 
squalor and of sin.*' 

Of the old Abbey of Holyrood, founded by 
King David to commemorate an escape from 
death when hunting, nothing remains save a 
portion of the church, in the vaults of which 
are interred the remains of David II., James 
II., and James Y. The palace, as it stands, was 
erected in the reign of Charles 11. It con- 
sists of a quadrangle ninety-four feet square, 
flanked by towers. The poi tico is adorned 
vrith well-proportioned columns, supporting 
a cupola In the form of a kingly crown. 



The Boyal apartments are on the east side, 
that nearest the Firth, of whose sparkling 
waters a glimpse can be obtained from the 
windows. They have been occupied on 
several occasions by Her Majesty and the 
Boyal Family, on their way to Balmoral, and 
by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh when they were studying at Edin- 
burgh University. 

From the " Grassmarket" we get one of the 
grandest views of the Castle, a venerable pile 
frowning overhead like the brow of some 
colossal giant. John Knox's house is another 
object of special interest. The Scottish 
character found no unmeet representative in 
the person of the illustrious reformer, who 
"never feared the face of man." His house 
at the bottom of the High Street is very 
picturesque, with its many gables and more 
numerous chimneys and curiously small- 
paned windows. A coffee-house keeper who 
had taken a portion of the house facing the 
Tron Church, not long since painted in 
glaring black letters on a white ground, 
"John Knox's Coffee House." No remon- 
strance induced him to keep from thus 
adapting the building where Knox used to 
preach out of a little window to the crowd 
below. Yet, after all, since other preaching 
is not now possible, the " coffee house " may 
at least be said to preach "temperance,"— 
one element of godliness — to the passers-by. 

St. Giles's Church boasts a very ancient 
origin. An edifice is said to have existed 
here as early as the ninth century. A new 
church was built by David I., but since his 
time vast changes have been made in the 
building. Both the Church, and the Alartyrs' 
Monument in Grey Friars* Churchyard, 
open up pages of history at which we can- 
not even glance. "St. Anthony's Chapel" 
and Arthur's Seat are other objects of in- 
terest of which the visitor never tires. 

By way of modern contrast, in West 
Princess Street Gardens, Edinburgh can 
boast of Sir Walter's Scott's memorial — one 
of the finest specimens of architecture in 
the kingdom, conceived by Mr. George Sempt 
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an operative mason. Kemp never lived to 
see the completion of his design, which tier 
upon tier, pinnacle on pinnacle, ascends in a 
cone-like top to the height of 200 feet. A 
beautiful statue of Sir Walter and his fa- 
vourite dog Maida, by Steel, stands in the 
groined arch. There are niches for Scott's 
historical characters, but as yet only a few of 
them have been filled. The foundation stone 
was laid on the 15th August, 1840, and the 
cost of the erection was about £16,000. 



We have by no means exhausted the at- 
tractions of Edinburgh ; but if what we have 
said induces some of our readers to travel 
northwards for their summer, " outing " (easily 
accomplished if the pint of beer has been 
supplanted during the year by the refreshing 
draught of nature's own beverage), we are 
quite sure they will not return home disap- 
pointed in their expectations. 

Tm Editor. 



Cf)omas( Cooper: 

FROM SCEPTICISM TO CHRISTIANITY: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BT THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OP " THE WAT HOME," ETC. 




CHAPTER VI. 

CONVERSION TO CHRIST. 

S the end of my imprison- 
ment drew nearer," Mr. 
Cooper says, " my gloom 
began to lessen and hope 
, to brighten. I felt less in- 
clined to dwell on doubts, 
and wished I were not 
troubled with them at 
oil. When the railway train began to bear 
me towards Londoi, on that beautiful May 
morning of my release, I burst into tearsi 
and sobbed with a feeling I could not easily 
subdue, as I once more saw the fields and 
flowers and God's glorious sun. The world 
was so beautiful, I dared not say there was 
no God in it; and the old long-practised 
feeling of worship welled up in my heart, in 
Bpite of myself. 

"Nor did I, after my release from imprison- 
ment, yield helplessly to atheistic reasonings. 
They would arise in my mind, perforce of 
old habit ; but I did not settle down in them. 
I never proclaimed blank atheism in my 
public teaching; and I feel certain that I 
should have broken away from unbelief 
altogether, had I not fastened on Strauss, 
and become his entire convert.** 

The chief work of his prison days was 
" The Purgatory of Suicides,"— a book which 
has been long out of print until its recent re- 
publication. In the introduction to the new 
edition of this work the " momentous error " 



of certain portions is candidly admitted ; and 
the author would " have it remembered that 
he who so irreverently expressed his sceptical 
thoughts and feelings in the gaol more than 
thirty years ago, has for the last twenty 
years been traversing the entire length and 
breadth of Great Britain, devoting his whole 
life to preaching, lecturing, and writing in 
explication and defence of the Evidences of 
Christianity,— and purposes, by Divine help, 
to continue his labour of duty to the end of 
his earthly life." 

But to continue his biography. After his 
release from prison, Mr. Cooper again returned 
to London. Here in course of time he be- 
came a leading lecturer in those mis-named 
"Halls of Science," which still retain attrac- 
tions for some of our working men in 
thickly-peopled districts. Crowds attended 
this ministry of delusion; but Mr. Co3per 
now remarks, "There is no part of my 
teaching as a public lecturer that I regret so 
deeply as this. It would rejoice my heart, 
indeed, if I could obliterate those lectures 
from the Bealm of Fact. Bat it cannot be. 
We must bear the guilt and take the con- 
sequences of all our acts which are contrary 
to the will of Him who made us, and who 
has a right to our service." 

At the same time, as we have just noted, 
it should be borne in mind that Mr. Cooper 
was never what is termed an "Infidel Lec- 
turer." He complains again and again that 
he has been so described, and said to " have 
done all in his power to oppose and overthrow 
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the faith of Christ." On the contrary, he 
ever " insisted on the perfect and worship- 
fnl moral beauty of Christ." "My nnbe- 
lief," be says, "even when I was most 
completely fascinated with the 'Mythical 
Theory ' of Strauss, ndver nwudls we 'ha'p'j^ : 
and BO I felt no peculiar pleasure in spread* 
ing it. I do not make this statement with 
the wish to back out of really truthful charges 
that may be brought against me for past 
errors. I think I have displayed sufficient 
moral courage in life to warrant me in say- 
ing that I have never shrunk from uttering 
my conscientious convictions, nor from pay- 
ing the penalty for uttering them. But I 
see no reason why a man should suffer real 
aspersions to be made upon his character, 
and be silent; when his silence can do no 
good. God knows, I have sins enough to 
answer for; but I do not feel covetous of 
suffering for sins I have not committed." 

The account he gives of his final conver- 
sion to Christ is a very remarkable autobio- 
graphical passage. On a Sunday evening in 
January, 1856, he was appointed to lecture 
on Sweden, in the City Boad ; but, pale and 
agitated, he stood upon the platform unable 
to do what was required of him : — 

" I could not utter one word. The people 
told me afterwards that I looked as pale as a 
ghosts and they wondered what was the 
matter with me. I could hardly tell myself; 
but, at length, the heart got vent by words, 
and I told them I must relieve conscience — 



for I could suppress conviction no longer. 
I told them my great feeling of error was 
that, while I had perpetually been insisting 
on the observance of a moral life in all my 
publio teachings for some years, I had neg- 
lected to teach the right foundation of morals 
— the existence of the Divine Moral Governor, 
and the fact that we should have to give up 
our account to Him, and receive His sentence 
in a future state." 

He tells us that his astonished audience 
" sat at first in breathless silence, listening 
to me with all their eyes and ears. A few 
reckless spirits, by degrees, began to whisper 
to each other, and then to laugh and sneer ; 
and one got up and declared I was insane. 
A storm followed, — some defending me, and 
insisting that I should be heard ; and others 
insisting on speaking themselves, and de- 
nouncing me as a 'renegade,' a 'turncoat,' 
an 'apostate,' a 'traitor,' and I know not 
what. But as I happened to have fought 
and won more battles than any or all of theso 
tiny combatants put together, I stood till I 
won perfect silence and order once more; 
and then I told them, as some of them deemed 
me insane, we would try that issue. I then 
gave them one month for preparation, and 
challenged them to meet me in that hall on 
the 10th and 17th of February— with all the 
sceptics they could muster in the metropolis 
— to discuss, first, the Argument for the 
Being of God ; secondly, the Argument for a 
Future State." 



{To he continued,) 



9 ^Oft PUIotD* 



EBOBGB WHITFIELD and one of 
his Christian followers were one 
night staying at a village inn, and 
were much disturbed by the noisy 
mirth and blasphemies of a number of gam- 
bling folk. " I will go to them," said Whit- 
field, "and reprove them." His companion 
remonstrated with him; but in vain. He 
went and delivered his message, and return- 
ing, went to his bed. His companion asked 
him what he had gained by his interfer- 
ence with the noisy gang below. "A soft 



pillow!" was his reply, and he soon foil 
soundly asleep. It was the reward of his 
fidelity. 

What a different world it would soon bo 
if, as we move about each day, and see and 
hear much that cannot fail to sadden the 
heart, we were kindly faithful in uttering — 
by the private and quiet " word in season " — 
humble reproof and winning invitation. 
Many " pillows " would soon be " soft " that 
are now, like "the way of transgressors," 
very " hard." 
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MISS IS AS GOOD 
AS A MILE. 

OW, my dears," said 
a tortoisesbell to her 
yotmg family, ** stay 
qaiet till I come back, 
and I'll bring yon a 
plnmp, tender monse. I 
saw him come ont of his 
hole a few minutes ago, and by the time 
I get back he*ll be going home with his 
breakfast. I shall just catch him on his 
way.*' 

'*I wouldn't make too sure of that, 
friend," said the mouse, as he whisked 
round the corner and darted into his hole 
under pussy's very eyes. " Plump I am, 
and tender I may be ; but I don't fancy 
your young family will haye an oppor- 
tunity of testing the truth of your remarks 
about mo this time; so I should recom- 
mend you to look out for a breakfast for 
them somewhere else." 

Long and patiently did pussy watch at 
the entrance of the hole for the monse 
to come out ; but her watch was vain, and 
she went back to her young ones a sadder 
bat a wiser cat 



-Xl. LOVE MAKES LABOUR LIGHT. 

" I can't think how you can go on sitting 
here so quietly; it must be terribly dull 
work," said a cuckoo, as she rested for a 
moment on the branch of a willow tree 
that overhung the shallow brook in whose 
shelving bank a yellow-hammer had built 
her nest under a tuft of waving grass. 

" I don't find it dull," said the yellow- 
hammer. 

'Tm glad to hear it," said the cuckoo ; 
"but I've seen you there for a week or 
more, and I'm sure you must be tired to 
death. If you were to follow my example 
now, it Vfould save you a world of worry, 
and all that dreary waiting." 

" Ah ! " said the yellow-hammer, " I've 
heard that you don't hatch your 
brood." 

"Not I! I leave that for you, 
those like you, who don't mind 
trouble." 

" It never seems a trouble to me," 
the yellow-hammer. " I am always looking 
for the day when my little ones will break 
the shell and reward me for my toil ; bat 
perhaps you have never learnt by ex- 
perience that ' love makes labour light' " 
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XXYII. BIRD THOUGHTS. 

IKBiaahappjllfe; 

Here, in the forest dim. 
Distant from aeenes of strife 

I sing my peaoefol hymn 
To Him who gsre this life to me^ 
And made ma happy, glad, and free. 

«<rmbnt a little bird; 

And yeti my song so dear, 
I think is often heard 

By Him who placed me here. 
I think He loves to hear me sing^ 
And takes my little ofiRning. 

" 80b at the earliest light, 

And when the eon is high. 
And when the shades of night 

Creep sofUy o'er the iky, 
I atill will sing to Him above 
Who made my life so fall of Iotb.** 

These axe capital '* Thoughts " for the " Birds.*' We 
think they would be equally good and profitable for the 
** Girls *' and the " Boys.*' They would make a nice new 
hymn for August in eveiy Sunday BchooL 



XXVlll. SEEING THE QUEEN. 

A unu boy, in Bootland, was very anxioxu to lee the 
Queen, and so he made up his mind to go to her palace 
at Balmoral, and ask leave to enter. The sentinel on 
guard, in his gay uniform and big bear-skin oap, only 
laughed at the child, and pushed him aside with his 
musket. 

The little fellow had set his heart so much on seeing 
the Queen, that it was only when the soldier threat- 
ened to shoot him, that he became alarmed and ran away. 

One of the young Princes saw him crying, and on 
learning the cause, said, with a smile, *' 1*11 take you to 
the Queen ; *' and past the gusrds he walked, into the 
preeenoeof Victoria. She looked surprised, and asked 
her son about the child; and when she heard the story, 
she laughed, as any good mother would, and, with some 
kindly words, sent tho delighted boy away, with a bright 
piece of money In his band. 

When God sends His angela to bear our souls safely 



over the "narrow sea/' there will be no one to turn us 
aside from the Golden Gate of the City. Our Lord and 
Saviour, the King's own Son, will be standing ready to 
take us by the hand, and lead us into the presence of 
His Father.-Th« J. If. IfoHon. 

XXIX. AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. 

Jossn WnLXix Tvans, one of the greatest of Bnglish 
landscape painters, was one of the committee whose 
business it was to arrange about hanging the piocurea 
sent for exhibition to the Boyal Academy. The walls 
were already crowded, when his attention was attracted 
by one which had been painted by an unknown artist 
firom some distant town, and who had no friend to ad- 
vance his interest. 

"A good picture," exclaimed Tomer, as soon as his 
critical eye rested on it: "it must be hung upland ex- 
hibited." 

"Impossible !** replied the other members of the com. 
mittee with one voice. " The arrangement cannot be 
disturbed. Quite impoesible t " 

" A good picture^" persisted the generous Turner; "H 
must be hung up ; " and, so saying, he took down one of 
his own picturee, and put the unknown Mr. Bird's in iU 
place. 

XXX. ANOTHER QUITE AS GOOD. 

A WKBU of robust, active boys were busy in playing 
base baU, while a little lame fellow, aboat twelve^ pale 
and sickly, stood leaning on his crutches, evidently very 
sorry that he was not able to take part in the exciting 
game. Indeed, he seemed to loee sight of the fact bow 
much his infirmity unfitted him to Join in the sport of 
his stout and healthy companions. The other boys good- 
naturedly tried to persuade him to stand on one side, and 
let another take his place; but they were thoughtful 
enough to put it on the ground that th^ were aflraid he 
might get hurt. 

" Why, Jimmy," said one at last, forgettixig himself for 
a moment, " you can't run, you know." 

" Oh, hush I " answered another, the taUeet boy of the 
party—" never mind, ril run Ibr him, and you can count 
it for him." 

Bo nying, the noble fellow took his place by Jimmy's 
side, saying to the other, in a lower tone, "If you were 
like him, yon wouldn't like to be told of it all the time." 



dbe Sible iKme Searc^etr. 

BT THE BIGHT BEY. THB LOBD BISHOP OF 80D0B AND MAH. 



BIBLB QUESTIONS. 

1. TXTBAT bad man was brought to know the Lord by 
X X having his prayer answered P 
1. Where does our blessed Lord claim descent from 
King David P 

5. Why was the exact time of seventy yean fixed for 

the Captivity P 
4. How did our Lord show Himself to be Bmmanuel f 

6. What did Moses exclaim when he heard the trumpet 
of God P 

6. When was it foretold that the Jews should bo the 
great mooc^-lenders to the world P 



7. What servant did an Angel, and what servant did an 
Apoetle, send back to their duty P 

8. In what language did our blessed Lord speak after 
His Ascension P 

e. What city did Qod spsre from destruction on account 
of the little children in itP 

10. Who was saved from death, and who was healed of 
a ftarful disease, in answer to a brother's prayers P 

AKSWEBS (See Jvlt Ko., p. 167). 
T. Jcr. XV. 1. n. Luke xzil. a. m. t Pet iU. 16. lY. 
Josh. ii. 9, 10, 11. V. S Kings v. IS ; Acts x. 7. YL Luke 
xzii. St; Mark xi. S; Matt. xviL 27. VH. Isa. xlv. 1. 
Vm. Bom. xyl. 7. IZ. S Kings xxr. 7. Z. Heb. xiii. S. 
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This is not your rest, bocfiuso it is poUnted. Micah ii. 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God. He b. 
Ye shall find roat for your Bouls. Jer. vi.lO. [iv.94 
Let us labour ... to enter into tliat rest. Heb. iv. U, 
Yo are not fl8 yet come to the rest. Deut, xu. 9. 
The Lord Bhall give rest. Isa. xiv. 3. 



8th S. aft. Trin. On the seventh datj thou »halt restd 
Jacob shall bo . . . in rest and at easo. Jer. xlvi. 27. j 
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I went to canae him to rest. Jer. zxxi. S. 
I fainted in my sighing, and I find no rest, Jer. : 
I removed his shoulder from the burden. PB.lzxxi6w 
Their strength is to sit BtUl. Isa. xxx. 7. [xxxiT. SL 
In earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. Exod. 



0th S. after Trinity. God rested th§ Mwnthday. 
In returning and rest shall je be saved. Isa-xxxiSw 
Wait on thy God continually, Hosea xii. ft. 




Wait 
patientltf for l^xxa. 



Jhe 

^HADOW OF 
A pREAT JIOCK IN A 
WEARY LAND 



2^ A M>r M/^ 



Pi. zxlli 8. 



They shall not be ashamed that wait for Me. 
Wait ye upon Mo, saith the Lord. Zeph. iii. 8. 
I will wait for the God of my salvation. Micah vii. 7. 
They have forgutten their resting place. Jer. 1. 6. 

10th S. aft. Tria. Lord, we have vcaitedfor Thea. 

Isa. xixix. 76. [waited for Theo. Isa. xxvi. 8, 
In tlio way of Thy judgments, O Lord, have we 
Uo ihatbelieveth shall not make haste. Isa. xxviii.18. 



£KSTING in the pastnrei, and beneath the Rock, 
Resting by the waters where Ho leads Hia flock t 
sting, while we listen, at His glorious feet, 
Resting in Hia very arms I O rest complete ! 
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S T. B A RTH . T/» p Lord w goo d to ( hem tha i wait for Him> 
Wait on the Lord. Ps. xxvii, 14. [Lam. iii. SS. 
They shall dwell safely in the wilderness. Es.xxiiT. 
In the time of trouble He shall hide me. Ps. xxvii. 5. 



11th S. alt. Trin. Iin'Ulwthlay medownimpmet, 
I btid me down and slept. Ps. lii. 5. [ondiMfL 
Tell me where Thou makest Thy flock to rMd. OuU. 

ily floi^h also shall rest in hope. Ps. xvL 9. fi- T» 



Resting In the fortress, while the foe ia mgb. 
Resting in the life-boat, while the wavea roll higft ; 
Resting in the chariot, for the swift glad race. 
Resting, always resting, in His boundless gra<». 

Jr. A. Sa 



The Sweet Gift of Love.—" Why i3 it timt wo do not ever rejoice in the pense of God's love to oaf asd 
why is it our love to God i.i at so low an ebb P Thero ia.— there can be,— but one answer. Our hcarte ara too 
often like the soil hardened by a long drought* not easily penetrated by the descending showers. We OPPOM 
the entrance of the heaven-sent rain of the Spirifa influences. Wo fail to watch and wait for the oatpoortnc <a 
the sweet gift of Love."— Th« For-joHm TrutK 



••THE DAY OF DAY8," Id. -HAND AND HEART.* Id; -"''^EPJ'ISP^*'* 

••Hojii Wma" Orixca, 1, Patbkhoitib Bvn.i>nr«i> *.vi ^ ^ ^^-^ 
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(Written among ripening com fields, through which passes a grassy Roman road, thicUy sown with wild 

flowers.) 

only ripening grain, 

With bonnteons care to make the growtli complete, 
Is giyen — ^but nnrsed hj snnshine and by rain 
These flowers to fringe the wheat I 

Is it that, where He trod, 
There joy and beauty are for ever rife ?— 
His are these fields of corn, this flower-crowned sod !— 

And He onr Bread of life ! 

Ye who at Hardest meet. 
See that His Presence still with yon be fonnd ; 
Toil shall be lighter, home and rest more sweet ; 

These com fields holier ground I 
Castor, B. Wabdbh. 

^arbtfift Home; or, €bt %eapers(' »ons^ 

BT EMMA UABSHALL, AUTHOB OF **MBS. HATCOGK'S CHBONICLES;" ''BOGBB BECKENSALL*S 

STOBT ; " " THE LOST JEWEL ; " ETC. 



CHAPTER II. 

'0UBNETIK68 BT COACH AKD BAIL. 

' T was, I remember, the Sunday 
evening before my departure 
from Ladminster, when an old 
friend of my mother's, who 
nsed often to visit ns on Sun- 
day after church, came to sup- 
per. He was an old man, 
and dressed in an oldfashioned 
style, with knee breeches, swallow-tail coat, 
VOL. XI. NO. IX. 




and a large white handkerchief tied round 
his throat, under a frilled shirt. That old 
man lives in my memory, with his keen little 
dark eyes and bushy grey eyebrows. 

" Going away P " he said, " going away P " 
when he was told of poor Aunt Bella's illness 
and loneliness, and my proposed journey. 
"Do you know the sort of place yon are 
going to send the child to P " he asked of 
my mother. 

" It is quite in the country ; miles from a 
town— she need not stoy if she is not 

k2 
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happy," my mother went on quickly. " Pam 
would not let mo go ; and it breaks my heart 
to think of poor Bella, my only sister, ill, 
and forlorn, and miserable. We can't give up 
our own flesh and blood, Mr. Abel." 

"I thought it was your own flesh and 
blood that gave ^ou up, Mrs. BrownsoU ; but 
I sappose it was a mistake. Well, 1 should 
have thought that Bella was just learning the 
old lesson that ' as we sow, so we reap.' It 
isn't a pleasant crop for many of ns. Now 
look 'ee here. Charity.*' 

Mr. Abel always called me Charity. 
Mother and the boys liked Cherry best. 

" Look 'ee here, you are a young girl to be 
going off like this ; have a care — don't listen 
to flatterers ; don't be caught like a bird in a 
net; and take with you this caution from an 
old man : trust to the rough and ready ones 
rather than to the soft and easy-going folks. 
Yea are going to look after yonr poor foolish 
aunt. Forgive me, Mrs. Brownson, I knew 
Bella welL Do your work, and do it heartily ; 
and keep your eye open for doing good. 
Drop a seed there and a seed here, and mindi 
it is good seed out of your good treasure- 
house; and do it quietly, you know, and don't 
forget Who gives the blessing." 

Before Mr. Abel went away he gave me a 
bright golden sovereign; it was a great gift 
to me ; and it was so strange when he put it 
into my hand; when I tried to thank him, I 
began to cry instead. 

"Mother," I said that night, when she 
crept softly to my side, for fear of waking 
Pam, to give me a loving kiss, " w Breame 
St. Bernard a dreadful place P " 

My mother whispered, "No, no, my dear; 
but somehow I wish I had not sent you : you 
are so young, as Mr. Abel says." 

" I am over twenty, mother," I said. 'Til 
come back very soon. I will just comfort 
Aunt Bella, and put things tidy, and <^en — 
then I can come home again." 

*• Yes, to be sure, my dear ; and, anyhow, 
your going can't be helped now; the thing is 
done." 

Here Pamela turned in her sleep, and 
murmured something, and my mother, with 
another fervent kiss, hastily left me. 

Yes, the thing voom done, and the next morn- 
ing, in the mists and shadows of early day, I 



Mt Ladminster inside the BuoifU the four- 
horse coach which ran between Ladminster 
and Crawley Junction, a distance of some 
thirty miles. For railways were of recent 
date in the days of my youth ; they had not 
spread their iron network over the oountiy 
as they have now, and Ladminster was out of 
their reach. Crawley Junction station had 
just taken off another twenty miles of the 
BwifVa journey, greatly to the indignation 
of the coachman, who declared "them rail- 
roads would ruin the country, and make 
beggars of respectable people, before another 
ten years was over I" The prophecy was 
fulfilled, thoQgh not as the coachman anti- 
cipated. Making the railways was overdone, 
like many other new things, and people had 
a perfect frenzy for taking shares, and mamj 
of these shares proved only shares in misery. 
But things have righted themselves sinoe 
those days, and railwfty traffic has increased 
the trade of my native town fifty-fold. 

I hoped I should have some agreeable 
fellow-travellers, or, at least, some that would 
be amusing; for I had heard one of oar 
assistants tell histories of her adventures 
in travelling. Bat my first journey alone was 
a very dull one. An old lady slept in the 
comer of the coach for the first thirty miles, 
and an old gentleman did the same in the 
corner of the second-class railway carriage 
for the next thirty. I remember I thought 
the hard narrow seat a poor exchange for the 
coach, and the doors and windows fitted so 
badly that though it was not a cold daj mj 
feet got quite numb with the draught which 
strudc them from under the door. Then I 
hoped to see the country : but no ! we were 
so often between high cuttings ; and when 
we were in the open, my eyes, being unused 
to the rapid movement, ached yf^en I looked 
out of the high square windows. 

I ventured to get out of the carriage at 
Birmingham, where we waited half an hour, 
and bought two large currant bunt. When 
I returned to the train, I got into a wrong 
carriage — a softly- cushioned blue one, which 
looked very inviting. I had scarcely seated 
myself, when a lady opposite me said, — 

"Are you aware this is a first-class car- 
riage P " 

I harried out again, feeling much abashed ; 
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and then, in my confusion, missed my own 
second-class carriage, and got into one which 
was so fall I could hardly breathe. I had 
a lesson then I never forgot in my later 
journeys — not to leave my own carriage 
without looking at the number. 

It was late in the evening when we reached 
Gloucester, and here I felt very lonely and 
miserable. There was a great crowd by the 
van where the laggage was placed, and I was 
nearly knocked down several times. At 
hist a voice near me inquired, — 

" Is there a young person here from Lad- 
minster?" 

" Oh ! yes," I answered ; and, turning, I 
saw a tall woman, dressed in black, who was 
Nancy's sister-in-law, of whom she often 
talked to us. 

" I*m Mrs. Law," she said, " Nancy Crowe's 
sister; she asked me to meet you, and see you 
off by the Gisceter coach to-morrow morning. 
Where's your box ? " 

" Please," I replied, " I can't see it ; I'm afraid 
it is lost ; and I left my shawl in the carriage 
at Birmingham." 

" You are a young traveller. I don't know, 
for my part, what your parents were about 
to send you off alone." 

Move off ! " shouted a porter. " ' A black 
box, with brass nails.' Eh I what*B that 
then?" 

" Oh ! yes, that's mine," I exclaimed ; and 
then, after some further delay, I found myself 
walking in the lovely autumn evening by 
Mrs. Law's side to her house, in St. Mary's 
Square. 

The box was wheeled behind us with several 
others on a truck. 

" I suppose I have lost my shawl," I ven- 
tured to say at last. 

" Suppose you have lost your shawl I " re- 
peated Mrs. Law, with some sharpness. Why 
yes. Shawls don't walk or fly to their owners, 
that I know of. You should look after your 
property better than that ! " 

This was poor comfort, and I thought Mrs. 
Law very unkind: but I altered my mind 
when I reached her cosy little house, just 
through a curious archway, close to the 
Cathedral, and she took me into a comfortable 
room, where a bright fire was burning, and 
the kettle singing on the hob. 



When I had washed off the dust in my 
neat little bedroom, and made my hair tidy, I 
felt more at home, and enjoyed Mrs. Law's tea. 

She did not fail to tell me she had married 
beneath her, for Mr. Law's relations were of 
course in service, like Nancy ; but she had 
never regretted it, for Law was a good steady 
man, and had lefl her "comfortable." She 
respected Nancy for her late husband's sake : 
though of course," she added, " she is an iU- 
educated person, and not of my stamp." 

Mrs. Law was of high stamp, no doubt, and 
thought herself superior to the rest of the 
world. She told me some interesting things 
about the old city, and bid me look out of 
the window in the morning when I woke, 
and think of a good bishop who was led out 
to be burned to death, just opposite the 
gateway, for his faith. Then she told me 
of a seed a good man named Robert Raikes * 
had sown by thinking of the poor children 
who wandered about Gloucester streets and 
lanes on Sundays, and how he and a clergy- 
man had opened a Sunday School, which was 
the beginning of other Sunday Schools in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Law was one of those people— of 
whom there are a great many up and down 
the world — who can talk a great deal of the 
good others do, and think that will answer 
instead of being up and doing good thepselves. 

However, it is not for me to say more 
about this here. Years and years Lave passed 
since that evening, when I first heard the 
name of Eobert Baikes and a Mr. Stock, and 
how they were Christians indeed; and worthy 
of all praise. Never can I forget my sur- 
prise the next morning, when I came down 
to breakfast, to hear Mrs. Law's voice raised, 
as she rated and stormed at a little boy who 
came in to help her with the household work. 
Mrs. Law, who had talked so religiously the 
evening before, was now so angry because 
a little milk was spilled from a jug, that she 
thumped the poor boy in the back and boxed 
his ears, and then came into the little sitting- 
room to read a chapter and prayer out of a 
book, while the poor child was crying bitterly 
in the kitchen. He had a little pale sad 
face and patched clothes, and I thought how a 
few, loving words would have comforted him, 
and that the door ought not to have been 

shut on him when God's Word wasif^dL ^^I^ 
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It was, I think, the first time I had been 
Btrack with the difference between preaching 
and practice. In our house at home there 
was not BO much said about religion— not 
enough I fear, but no one could be with mj 
dear mother without feeling she loved God. 

I was off by the Cirencester coach about 
eleven o'clock. Mrs. Law walked to the office 
with me, and told me that as it was a short 
journey, I had better pay the extra fare, and 
travel inside. I was only too glad to do so, for 
Uie roof was crowded with men and boys, 
and only two sober-looking people were inside, 

Mrs. Law stood grave and composed to the 
last moment ; then, as the coach turned oat of 
the inn yard, she gave a stately wave of her 
hand, and I was off once more. 

My companions were silent for the first 
.part of the journey. Then they began to 
talk to each other of the crops, of the apples, 
the cider and perry of the year, and the un- 
usual beauty of the weather. 

Presently one, the elder woman, asked the 
younger if she had heard any news from 
Breame St. Bernard lately. I pricked up my 
ears at once. 

"Well, yes. I did hear that good-for- 
nothing Denys, and his eldest son, had gone 
off to New Zealand, or some such place. 
Good n&ws, if it*8 true ; the harm those two' 
have done in our parts, words can't say/' 

Well, the old man is the worst of the two. 
But if the poor idle piece of goods, Mrs. Denys, 
had been a better mother to the boys, they'd 
have turned out more respectable. They 
say she would sit dressed up in her satin and 
finery, and let them all go to rack and ruin." 

Well, poor soul, she's bad enough now 
with rheumatics and gout. I always pitied 
her. She was a lady bom, and it's hard to 
come down in the world." 

" The old squire, Denys, married her under 
false pretences, so my husband says." 

All this time I was wondering whether 1 
ought to sit so quiet and silent, withoat telling 
them who I was and wher^ I was going; and 
I was just about to summon courage to speak, 
when the coach went rattling into the town of 
Cirencester, past the grand old church, and 
drew up at the King's Head, in the main 
street. 



OHAPTBB IIL 

▲ COLD WBLCOICE. 

"Thbbb is no one to meet me," I thought, as I 
stood on the pavement, the box by my side, 
my basket and umbrella in my hand. 

"How for is Breame St. Bernard from 
Cirencester P " I asked of one of my fellow- 
passengers. 

" Eight miles, if it's one," was the reply, as 
the woman mounted up the steps of a high 
gig, sitting ' bodkin ' between her travelling 
companion and a rosy-faced farmer. He was 
evidently in a hurry to be off. - He cracked 
his whip, and the next instant, with a jolt 
that threatened to unseat one of the outside 
ones of the three in the high gig, it was 
swinging from side to side at a quick trot 
down the street. 

Did you say Breame St Bernard P " the 
ostler belonging to the inn asked me. " 'Cause 
'Young Denys' is in here to-day with the 
shandry, and maybe he'd give you a lift." 

" Or give her a fall ! " exclaimed another 
man, with a rude laugh. '* Bob Denys ain't 
the steadiest driver in the world." 

" I am going to a house called the Manor, 
at Breame St. Bernard," I saidi and I felt I 
was blushing scarlet ; " my aunt lives at the 
Manor." 

" Oh, ho I that's the ticket, is it P Here, 
Bob Denys, is a relation of yours, awaiting 
your pleasure." 

This was addressed to a tall young man of 
nineteen or twenty, who came up in what 
was called in those days a shandry, or a 
double gig. It had a large high seat in 
front, and a narrower one behind, and was a 
clumsy heavy conveyance at the best 

The young man came up to me with a 
pleasant smile, and said, — 

"I am sorry I've kept you waiting; yon 
are Miss Brownson, I suppose P " 

" Yes; I am Charity Brownson. I believe 
my aunt expects me." 

My cousin Bobert began to lift the box up 
on the back seat of the carriage, and the 
ostler helped him to tie it firmly in its place 
with strong cord. 

Then I took my seat and waited, the ostler 
standing at the head of the big-boned horso 
while my cousin went into the King's J^ead. 



HARVEST HOME; OR, 



THE REAPERS* SONG. 



He came ont, afler a few minutes, with a 
gloss and a jag in his hand. 

" I daresay you would be the better for a 
glass of ale/' he said, offering me one. 

"Oh, no^ thank you," I exclaimed. 

" Nonsense, you'd better ; {here's not too 
much to be had at the Manor ! " 

" I always drink water, thank you," I re- 
peated. 

Very well; then I'll do duty for you," he 
said, pouring the ale down his own throat at 
one draught and refilling the glass. 

I remember the strange shrinking I had 
from Bobert at that moment — shrinking and 
pity. He was so handsome, and looked so 
pleasant when he first drove up; now his 
face was flushed, his eyes had an odd look in 
them, and he began to chatter to me, as we 
drove along, in a confused way. 

When I was young. Temperance Societies 
were scarcely known ; there were no Bands 
of Hope, as now-a-days, to bring up children 
to take to their natural drink in infancy, 
and to dislike any other. But in my father's 
house we scarcely saw anything but water 
drunk. My mother, whether rightly or 
wrongly, was ordered^ I remember, porter 
by the doctor ; but my father scarcely ever 
tasted beer or wine, nor my brothers. 

It might be, probably was, more habit 
than principle; but the habit formed was 
become second nature, and I had never seen 
any one belonging to me the worse for drink. 

We went along over the barren Cotswolds 
for some miles. I do not think wo met three 
people, certainly not one oart or carriage of 
any kind. At last we came to a thickly- 
wooded range of low-lying hills, the road run- 
ning between them, the Breame on one side. 
Then we ascended another hill, and Bobert, 
pointing with his whip, said, — 

" There is Breame Manor ; grand, isn't it, 
outside P but not so grand inside. -Wish it 
was at the bottom of the sea, and All of us 
along with it. Gan*t think what you are 
oomeforl You are a deal too good; you'll 
be sick of us all in a week. One comfort is, 
that the master is safe out of the way. I 
went with him, but came back, like a bad 
penny. Could not scrape up enough money 
to take us both to Now Ze<vland. Here we 
arel" 



We were at the door now of the Manor 
House, and a large lofty house it was, built of 
stone, with little balustrades to the windows, 
and a hanging stone canopy over the door. 
There was no garden before the house, but 
the road swept up to a flight of broad stone 
steps. The farm buildings lay on the other 
side of the road, shaded by three or four 
stately elms. Behind the house there was 
an orchard, and a little enclosure which had 
once been a garden, but was now a wilder- 
ness of long grass and weeds. 

Nobody seemed about. I got down from 
the conveyance, and followed my cousin 
into a wide hall. The floor was black and 
white checks, like a chess-board, the walls 
were blackened with age and dust, and cob- 
webs hung from the ceiling. 

" A fine place, ain't it ? " Bobert asked, 
with a disagreeable laugh ; and the sound of 
his voice brought a young woman of about 
my own age to the top of the wide stairs. 

I wondered who this could be, for Aunt 
Bella had spoken of herself as lonely and 
deserted, and she surely had no daughter. 
If she had a daughter, how could she want 
me or anybody else P 

Have you brought the physic, Bob P " a 
shrill voice inquired. "She's as cross as 
two sticks, and wants her draught." 

"Yes, I've got it in the ehandry; bnt, 
Blanche, here's Aunt Charity I " 

"Aunt! you stupid goose; it's not an 
aunt," 

" Well, cousin, then; it's all one ; only she'll 
wish herself out of this dirty hole before the 
'week's over. Can't you get her something 
to eat ? " 

"You go and look after the horse, and 
mind your own business." 

" This way," the girl called Blanche said. 
" I am glad you are come to look after mam- 
ma, for I am a teacher in a ladies' school, and 
it is very inconvenient my leaving just now." 

Blanche tossed back the long curls which 
hung, as was then the fashion, on either 
side of her face ; and I, dumb with surprise, 
followed her to my aunt's bedroom. I have 
seen many a sad sight in my long life: I 
have tried to help and comfort many a sick 
and suffering one: but never did I ^^I^^J^ 
down-hoartod as at that nwsttiieat.^^ M^TbW^l^^ 
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aant was half lying, half sitting np in bed ; 
her appearance so untidy, her hair still thick 
and long, thongh grey and faded, all hanging 
about ; the bed in disorder, dirty cups and 
glasses on a table near, a broken jug, a chipped 
basin half full of water, and — but I need not 
describe all this. My aunt held out her 
arms to me, and said, "Is this Pamela's 
child P Oh, little did I expect ever to be 
brought to this!" and my aunt broke out 
into a wail of crying, like a child. 

*' There, mamma, don't fret,** said Blanche; 
" it's distracting to hear you. You'll get well, 
if you keep up your spirits. What an untidy 
creature that Barbara is, to be sure ! " Blanche 
continued. " We must part with her." 

AH this time my aunt held my hands 
in hers, rocking herself to and fro, and moan- 
ing and wailing. 

I was very tired and bewildered, and I 
looked round in dismay at the dirty aspect of 
everything. But I had come to be of use. I 
had come to help and to work, in the way my 
mother wished me, and I must not give way 
to discouragement. 

''I should like to take my things off, 
please/' I said, addressing Blanche. " Where 
am I to sleep ? " Blanche replied by going to 
the top of the wide stairs and screaming for 
Barbara at the pitch of her voice. Barbara 
was the servant who did the work of the large 
rambling house, who was supposed to cook, 
and bake, and wash, and clean, and nurse the 
poor helpless mistress I 

" But there was Blanche," you will say, — 
" the daughter : what did she do P " 

Alas ! my poor aunt's foolish notions had^ 
not yet been cured. Blanche had been sent 
to one of those schools at Cirencester now 
happily almost unknown, but which were 
then common enough — schools where 'girls 
were taught to play the piano badly, do 
worsted work screens, make wax flowers, 
and write pointed hands with sharp steel 
pens ; and then, with a smattering of history, 
and geography, and arithmetic, and bad 
French, were considered educated and genteel, 
and, worse than all, prepared to teach others. 
Blanche's school bills had of course been 
irregularly paid : but she was pretty, and had 
an air of smartness about her, and so the Miss 
Wares kept her as an "assistant governess," 



and, paying her no fixed salary, managed to 
make it answer. Blanche had come homo 
two days before till I could arrive. Her 
brother Charles having gone to represent his 
mother's condition to Miss Ware, leave of 
absence had boon granted for four days, and 
Blanche was only too anxious that it should 
not be exceeded. 

Barbara replied to Blanche's call by, "I 
can't come, so you may screech all night." 

"I want Miss Brownson's things carried 
up. 

"Here you are," shouted another voice, 
and my cousin Charles came up the wide 
stairs. He was so strong and big that he 
bore my box easily on his shoulder, and saying 
"Where is it to go P " he turned, as Blanche 
directed, up another flight of wide stairs, to 
a room on the top floor. 

The box was dropped there with a great 
thud, which shook the old house to its foun- 
dation, and then my cousin held out his 
hand. 

" How are you P I am glad you are come 
to look after mother ; she is very ill. We are 
all going to rack and ruin here." 

"I hope not," I said, and then Charlie 
left me, and I sat down on my box and cried. 

" What have I come for P ** I said to myself; 
"it is not only to nurse a sick aunt, it is to 
live in a dreadful untidy place. I can't do it 
I shall go back in a week. I. know mother 
would not like me to stay. I know she would 
be " 

I was crying now, and this was a poor 
beginning to my mission of usefulness. 
Pamela always said I could do so little at 
home, and I now thought she had been right. 
I felt so helpless and, what we call now-a-days, 
incapable. 

Then I looked round my room. It was at 
the top of the house ; it was large and airy, 
and the view from the window was lovely. 
An old oaken rafter ran across the ceiling 
with carved heads at either end, and the bed 
stood in a sort of recess, with oak carving 
over it. 

There was a rickety chest of drawers, and 
one chair, and a washing-stand, with a basin; 
but no jug and no water, no towel and no soap. 

A heavy knock at the door startled me 

from mv reverie. I openedit^imdibers i 
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Charlie again, with a brown pitcher in one 
hand* and a piece of common soap and a 
towel with ragged edges in the other. 

"I thought you'd like to wash the dust 
off/' he said; "and then come down to get 
Bomething to eat. There's some bacon and 
cider." He saw I had been crying, and I was 
vexed he should see it. 



" Thank you/' I said ; "and, Cousin Charles, 
might I have tea, do you think P " 

"Tea— oh I yes, if the kettle will boil; but 
won't you have some wine P " 

" No ; I never drink beer or wine," I said. 

" Humph 1 it would be better for some of 
us here if we followed your example/* he said, 
as he shut the door. 



(To ht continued.) 
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IX. /.I 



LLELUIA. 



" A voice came out of the Throne, saying, Praise onr Ood, all ye His 8ervants,*&nd ye that fear Him, 
both amaU and great. And I heard as it were the voice of a great mnltitnde, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia : for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth." 
— Jier. xix. 6, 6. 



||AE.K, creation's Alleluia, rising from a thousand shores, 
Vibrates sweet as angel voiccSi loud as many waters roars, — 
" Blessing, glory, power, salvation to our God upon the Throne, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, Infinite, Supreme, Alone." 



On and on from dawn to sunset, borne on every changeful wind. 
From the myriad-minded peoples of the hoary climes of Ind, 
From the ransomed sons of Afric, from old Sinim's crowded lands. 
From the f reebom wanderers roaming Araby's nnconquered sands ; 

IS^rom the coasts of ice to regions where perpetual summer snules, 
From the sunny-hearted children of the far Pacific isles, 
From the numbers without number of rejoicing Christendom, 
From the watchers for His advent who will soon to Zion come ; 

Gathering strength from every nation, every kindred tribe and tongue, 
Hark ! that everlasting anthem, hark ! that glorious tide of song 
Floods the valleys with its music, echoes from the lasting hills. 
Onward, upward, till the temple of the living God it fills. 

Hurk ! it mingles with the raptures of the armies of the sky. 
Who have passed through tribulation into perfect rest on high ; 
Clothed in robes of spotless beauty, palms of triumph in their hand. 
Harping on their harps Hosannas, as before His Face they stand : 

*^ Glory unto Him who loved us. Him who washed us with His blood. 
Kings and priests hencofor£h for ever to our Father and our God. 
Allelaia ! saints and angels, raise your loudest, loftiest strains : 
Alleluia I hell is vanquished : God, the Lord Almighty reigns ! " 
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ITS HISTORY AND LITERARY INFLUENOC. 

{Contijuued from Page 148.) 



""T is an interesting question, 
What effect the publication of 
the Bible in our own tongue 
had on the English people. 
Up to the date of Coverdale's 
translation in 1535 thej had 
really no literature. Learning 
was in the bands of the clergy. 
The Latin manuscripts and works in early 
English were sealed books to the mass of the 



population. No prizes were brought by the 
children from ophool to their cottage homes in 
those days ; there were no well-filled book- 
shelves in the farm-houses; and even in the 
homes of the rich there were but few books. 
There were no public libraries, no circulating 
libraries, no parochial libraries. The litera- 
ture now available to all classes of society did 
not exist, and education was reserved for the 
privileged few. The minds of the people, 
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however, were qaite ready to receive instmc- 
tion. When the Bible was placed in the 
charches, chained to the desk with a view 
to eecnrity, they flocked thither in crowds 
to hear it read. We are told : Many well- 
disposed people nsed much to resort to the 
hearing thereof* especially when they coald 
get any that had an andible voice to read *to 
them." " In St. PanVs Cathedral one John 
Porter nsed sometimes to be occnpied in that 
goodly exercise, to the edifying of himself 
as well as others. This Porter was a fresh 
yonng man and of a big statare ; and great 
ronltitudes wonld resort thither to hear him, 
because he could read well and had an andible 
voice." The desire, which quickly arose, to 
read the Bible for themselves gave an immense 
impetus to education and study of all kinds. 

The influence of the free circulation of the 
Bible on religious life and moral character 
we all know well; but its influence on 
language and literature is not so widely 
nnderstood. From the time of its publica- 
tion the language of the Bible became the 
Engl ish standard. Scriptural words, phrases, 
imagery, became familiar and in* constant 
use. New words were imported into the 
Inngnnge. The translators used the Latin 
Tiilgate, and our vocabulary had not words 
enough to express all the new ideas the Book 
contained ; so, like other English authors of 
that age, they had to adopt foreign terms. 
Ancient words, too, which wonld otherwise 
Lave become obsolete or lost, were, and are, 
retained in use by their frequent recurrence 
in the Bible. Through its influence the 
language of Lowland Scotland became more 
English, while the Pilgrim Fathers, carrying 
their English Bible to their distant home 
across the Atlantic, made free nse of its 
phraseology in daily life. 

Not only the spoken but the written 
language of our country has been aflected by 
the Bible. When a language has become 
literary its orthography is more or less fixed, 
and the changes which have occurred in the 
spelling of our Bible since 1611 are very 
few. It was for long the only Book generally 
read, and tharefore its spelling was very 
widely followed, and there are comparatively 
few words the spelling of which diflers from 
the Bible now in use. 



The language of the Bible is clear and 
terse, simple and energetic, poetical and 
musical, and has therefore always had a 
^od influence on English style. It is pure 
English, but at the same time a very accu* 
rate translation. It has been said that no 
good style of writing or composition can be 
formed without an intimate knowledge of the 
Bible. Some of our great authors who did 
not revere it as a Divinely Inspired Book, 
knew this and acted upon it. Regarding 
the Bible even from this point of view, 
its value cannot be overrated. It would 
indeed be an irreparable educational loss 
for England if it were shut out from our 
schools. 

Equally important has been the power the 
Bible has always exerted over the subject 
matter of our literature. For some time 
after its publication, religious questions and 
theological controversy formed almost the 
only subjects of the day; and from that 
time to this thousands of volumes have 
been written on the Bible and on topics 
connected with it. In secular writings also 
its influence is remarkable. " I have regu- 
larly and attentively read the Bible," writes 
the distinguished Oriental scholar. Sir 
William Jones, " and I am of opinion that 
this volume, independently of its Divine 
origin, contains more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, purer morality, more im- 
partial history, and finer strains of poetry 
and eloquence, than could be collected 
within the same compass from all other 
books ever composed in any age." Shake- 
speare quoted continually from the Bible. 
Milton said, "There are no songs to be 
compared with the songs of Zion." Lord 
Bacon wrote: "There never was found in 
any age of the world, either religion or law . 
or discipline that did so highly exalt the 
public good as the Christian faith." Indeed, 
whether in the days that are past or in our 
own day, what book is there that does not 
bear some trace of the Bible and its in- 
fluence? Apart from its Divine character 
as the Word of God, there never has been 
and never will be any other book which can 
so powerfully affect; tho many-sided life of 
the English nation. 

L. M. HoASB. 
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lEPTEMBER is a busy month iu the 1 
liarvest field. There is Vfoxk iov \ 
every one to do. 

''Husband nnd wife and cbild. 
All lend a hand ; 
Kow, in this gathering timo, 

None idle stand. 
Busy as bees are all- 
Young ones and old ; 
Out in the harvest-field 
None help witlihold.** 

Happy are they who labour with thankful 
hearts. We ought certainly to sing in the harvest- 
field. Jerome tells us that in hia day " You could 
not go into the country but you might hear the 
ploughman at his hallelujahs, the mower at hi3 
hymns, and the vinedresser singing David's psalms. 
Joy in harvest ia Nature's first lessoa. 

Glad and joyful let ns bo, 

God hath fed us plentcously j 

Bower, reaper, both rejoice, ^ . 

Lifting up a thankful voice I 

Empty, we have sought for food. 

And are filled, for God is good ; 

Kow with gathered sheaves wo come 

To our feast of Harvest-home.'* 
September was anciently the seyenth Koman 
month. It derives its name from the Latm word 
Septem, seven, just as October, from Octo, eight, 



THE J^A^ONTH. 
November, from Novi^m, nine, and December, from 
Decern, ten. It is the ninth mouth iu our calendar. 
The Saxons csilled it Gerst-monatt because they 
now gathered in gerst, or barley. 

It is altogether a month of plenty. Men, horses, 
and birds are provided for by the grain harvest ; 
the fields produce hay for the cattle ; the trees 
are laden with fruit ; and the waters yield their 
teeming population of fish. 

The feast is such as Earth, the general mother. 
Pours from her taircat boBom, wlien she smilea 
In the embrace of Autumn." 

Garden flowers gradually become scarce; but 
we still have the lauruatiuua, bramble, ivy, wUd 
honeysuckle, passion-flower, Michaelmas daisv, 
and the asters, in flower. Bural scenery is much 
enlivened by the variety of vivid and beautiful 
colours which, towards the cud of the month, the 
fading leaves of trees and shrubs present. 

Fresh cultivation must now be thought of. 
Beaping time reminds us of mistakes made in 
sowin^ timo ! How much is lost for lack of 
thoughtful precaution I The Divine order is this : 
the well-prepared ground, the good seed— carefully 
selected and sown, the constant care, God's bless- 
ing—and then the joy of Harvest 1 ^ ^ _ ._ 

G. A. fi. 3* 
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IX. HOW TO KEEP SUNDAY. 



BT THB BBY. J. E. SAMPSON, YICAB OF ST. THOMAS*, TOBK. 



9HE Sabbath is the oldest 
institation in the world. 
It began in Eden before 
the Fall of man, and has 
been kept, no doubt^ ever 
since. Bat when Jesns 
by rising from the dead declared Himself 
to be the Lord, the day was changed. 
Since then the first day of the week has 
been kept instead of the seventh, to remind 
us of Bedemption as well as Creation. It 
is THE Lobd's Dat. He claims it for Him- 
self. 

Bnt we generally call it Sanday. This 
is really an old heathen name, given to tho 
day whien men worshipped snn, moon, and 
stars. And yet I like that good old name 
— Sunday. On this day the light of sal- 
vation first shone in iis fulness on the 
earth. The Sabbath, with its chnrch-going 
bells, preaches to ns the Gospel. It tells 
ns Christ is risen: salvation is accom- 
plished: sin is atoned for. It invites, it 
demands onr faith in Jesns as the Saviour 
of the world. It is fitly called Sanday, 
the sunniest, the brightest, happiest day of 
all, to those who have found salvation in 
Him who was raised from the dead. 

Bemember this : it is not to be a gloomy 
but a happy day ; not dark but bright ; a 
real SuN-day; the happiest and most 
oheerfifi day of the week; the best of all 
the seven. '^This is the Day the Lord 
hath made, we will rejoice and be glad 
in it." It shows us where true happiness 
is to be found — in holiness. In heaven, 
where all are only happy, all are only holy. 
And the more closely we copy heaven on 
earth, the more largely we drink of its 
joys. The man who counts holiness to be 
sadness would be gloomy in heaven. For 
heaven is all Sabbath. 



Set apart some time on Sunday for secret 
prayer. Pray for yourself and for others, 
and especially for those who are serving in 
the ministry of the Word. Have an hour 
with your Bible, alone with God, reading 
its bright pages, treasuring up its golden 
promises, searching out its hidden riches, 
marking its holy precepts, turning the rays 
of its heavenly light upon your heart and 
upon your ways. Never let a Sunday go 
by without prajing to " thy Father which 
is in secret," seekiog to be filled with His 
Holy Spirit, and meditating quietly on His 
Holy Word. The best works and most 
zealous labours of love you can engage in 
can never release you from this. Even 
Satan will put you on public work if he 
can keep you thereby from private prayer. 
On Sanday especially — enter into thy 
closet. 

Bemember again, that though Sanday is 
a day of Best, it is not to be a day of idleness. 
Be up betimes in the morning, in time for 
public worship, in time to have breakfast 
with the children before they go to the 
Sanday-school, in time to read a chapter 
and to pray, in time if you like for a quiet 
walk before the bells have ceased to ring. 
It is a pitiful way of spending Sanday to 
be lounging about the lanes, or at tho 
comers of the streets, talking about horses 
and dogs, and never thinking about the 
great God in whose hands your breath is. 
The day is the Lord's, not yours. 

Have everything ready for Sunday : the 
clothes brushed, and the boots cleaned, the 
doorsteps washed, the house in order, and 
everything bright and clean and sunny. 
If your husband is a working man,^ and 
has not a comfortable dinner on week-daysi 
see that he has one on Sundays. Only get 
as much as you can ready for it^n Satur- 
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day, and have on Sunday no work but 
what is really necessary. 

Qo to your own Parish Churc\ and at- 
tend the services, if possible, both morning 
and evening. Mother, take baby with yon ; 
if he happens to cry, yon can slip out 
quietly ; but most likely he will drop off 
to sleep, so that you can worship and listen. 
Never send your little ones to church by 



themselves ; they nearly always get whis- 
pering and disturbing all around tbem. 
Father, come with your boys ; when it is 
church-time don't say Go, but Come. If 
you have a family of little ones and some 
one must stay at home — husbands take 
turns with your wives ; so both will get 
to a service. Bear ye one another's bur- 
dons. 



{To he continued,) 



Cf)oina0 Cooper: 

FROM SCEPTICISM TO CHRISTIANITY: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

BY THE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF "THE WAT HOME," BTC. 




CHAPTER VIL 

LIFEWORK. 

y^HOMAS COOPER'S rea- 
son was now convinced of 
V the folly of unbelief, and 
we cannot doubt that " the 
good work of grace" was 
indeed commenced in him. 
But he was BtiU a long way 
from peace; and a season of mind-darkness 
ensued. This state of mind is so strikingly 
described that we give the quotation at 
length. He writes : — 

" I confess I am very incredulous respect- 
ing sudden conversions from the habitual 
scepticism of years. I had been twelve years 
a sceptic ; and it was not until f ally two years 
had been devoted to hard reading and think- 
ing that I could conscientiously and truly 
say I am again a Christian " — even nomin- 
ally. The deep conviction which first arose 
within me, that I had been very guilty, as a 
public teacher, in not courageously and faith- 
folly presenting the great truth of God's 
existence as the Moral Governor before men, 
gradually merged into the deeper and more 
distressful conviction of my own personal 
life of sin : the remembrance that I — I my- 
self—had been living without God and with- 
out hope in the world; without the God that 
I had loved in my early manhood, and who 
had then given me to feel His love day by 
day and hour by hour. 



" My conviction of personal sin deepened 
to such a degree, in the hours of reflection 
during the silent six months, that I dared 
not pray ; and my wife said I never smiled 
for those six montha I told my dear friend 
Dr. Jobson, who was ever trying to strengthen 
and help me, that I believed God would shut 
me up in judicial darkness ; that He would 
never suffer me to live in the ' light of His 
countenance' again, as a penalty for my 
great sin in deserting Him because I thought 
men ill-used me. 

" * No, no ! ' said my dear friend ; ' I don't 
believe it. God will bring you to the light 
yet, and fill your soul with it ! ' 

** I told my friend Charles Kingsley, in a 
correspondence, that while I diligently read 
'Bridgwater Treatises,' and all the other 
books with which he furnished me, as a 
means of beginning to teach sceptics the truth 
from the very foundation, that the foundations 
themselves seem to glide from under my 
feet ; I had to struggle against my own new 
and tormenting doubts about Gk>d*s existence, 
and feared I should be at last overwhelmed 
with darkness and confusion of mind. 

" 'No,nof ' said my faithful and intelligent 
friend ; 'you will get out of all doubt in time. 
When you feel you are in the deepest and 
gloomiest doubt, pray the prayer of despera- 
tion; cry out, — "Lord, if Thou dost exist, 
let me know that Thou dost exist ; guide mj 
mind, by a way that I know not, into Thy 
truth I " and God will deliver you.' 
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^' Bub I dared not pray, as I said before. 
This bondage of dumbness of spirit was sud- 
denly broken, one morning, as I awoke, by 
the words running through my mind that 
had been familiar to me when I was a blue- 
coat boy, and stood in the aisle of Gains- 
borough church, — * Almighty and most mer- 
cifal Father, I have erred and strayed from 
Thy ways like a lost sheep ; I have followed 
too much the devices and desires of my own 
heart; I have offended against Thy holy 
laws,'— and it went on to the end.* 

" ' The words running through my mind,' 
did I say ? Oh, was it nob the Holy Spirit 
Himself, in ineffable condescension and love, 
leading my mind by a way that I knew not ? 
The words came again, as I awoke, morning 
after morning, till at last I felt I could pray 
in my own words. I had no more awfal 
gloom of mind; but I was far yet from 
getting back to Christ and receiving Him as 
my Saviour." 

One of the first things he did, after winning 
in the conflict, was to return to the " Hall of 
Science," to undo, as far as he could, the mis- 
chief of former years. " I sometimes went 
home at eleven o'clock at night from these 
discussions," he says, " so completely worn 
down and enfevered that I thought I would 
give up my task ; but I no sooner got on my 
knees than I felt I dared not." 

For many years Mr. Cooper had no settled 
residence ; but travelled from end to end of 
the kingdom, lecturing in defence of those 
truths which be himself had so surely tested. 
At the age of seventy-six this work is still 
continued; but the consciousness of failing 
strength has latterly induced him to yield to 
the desires of others by publishing some of 
his lectures, embodying in a popular form the 
Evidences of Christianity, " The Bridge of 



History over the Gulf of Time," The Verity 
and Value of the Miracles of Christ," " The 
Verity of Christ's Besurrection from the 
Dead," " God, the Soul, and a Future State," 
" Evolution, the Stone Book, and the Mosaic 
Becordof Creation," have already obtained 
a wide circulation,— and other Tolumes are 
in preparation. Our hope is that, whether 
by the living voice or the printed page, Mr. 
Cooper, by his unanswerable arguments and 
affectionate appeals may yet reclaim many a 
wanderer from the thraldom of scepticism, 
and from the specious arguments of Secularist 
delusion. 

The testimony he now bears is a testimony 
worth hearing and heeding, in a world where 
each soul has its conflict with sin and 
sorrow : — 

"I have no doubt," he says, "while I write 
this, that I shall be with my Saviour in 
Heaven. I never harbour the fear for a 
moment, that I shall not be with Him. I 
love Christ. I never lost my love for His 
moral beauty, and never ceased to worship 
that, even when Straussian errors had the 
strongest possession of me. Bub my love for 
Christ now springs from other grounds. I 
have accepted Him as my Saviour; and 
through faith'in Him and His Atonement for 
sin, and in the everlasting love of the Father, 
I feel God has accepted me. Living or dying, 
I am His ; and trust to have this confidence 
until He shall call me home." 

The lesson of Mr. Cooper's life impressively 
shows, on the one hand, that the doubts of 
the sceptic can neither make himself nor 
others happy : whilst on the other hand, in 
the highest sense, the religion of the Grospel 
is "profitable unto all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, as well as the life 
which is to come." 



I*' A Biographical Sketch of the Life of norms Cooper,** comprising the papers which have 
appeared in these pages, can be supplied for circulation direct from Home Words Office, 
1, Paternoster Buildings. 50 copies for IQs, ; 100 copies for 17«. 6d. ; or single copies can be 
ordered from Booksellers, price 4i. As an antidote for Bradlaughism copies will be found 
useful.] 

* A remarkable instance of (he impression often made by the Liturgy on the minds of the youngest 
worshippers. 
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V. 



HYMNS FOR 
SUFFERERS. 
{Continued,) 

OTJ other Hymn by 
Mary Shekleton we 
must; give. It points 
to the unfailing 
Source of ail true 
"joy in tribulation," 
the contemplation of 
the love Divine 
" which passeth knowledge." . 

THE LOYE OF CHRIST. 

It passeth knowledge, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour : yet this soul of mine 
Would of Thy love, in all its breadth and length, 
Its height and depth, its everlasting strength, 
Know more and more. 

It passeth telling, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour ; yet these lips of mine 
Would fain proclaim to sinners, far and near, 
A love which can remove all guilty fear, 
And love b^et. 

It passeth praises, that dear love of Thine, 
My Jesus, Saviour ; yet this heart of mine 
Would sing that love, so full, so rich, so free. 
Which brings a rebel sinner, such as me, 
Nigh unto God. 

But though I cannot sing, or tell, or know 
The fulness of Thy love while here below. 
My empty vessel I may freely bring : 

Thou who art of love the living spring. 

My vessel fill. 

1 am an empty vessel— not one thought, 
Or look of love, I ever to Thee brought ; 
Yet I may come, and come again to Thee, 
With this, the empty sinner's only plea, 

Thou lovest me. 

fill me, Jesus, Saviour, with Thy love ! 
Lead, lead me to the living Fount above ; 
Thither may I, in simple faith, draw nigh, 
And never to another fountain fly, 
But unto Thee. 



And when my Jesus face to face I see. 
When at His loffy throne I bow the knee ; 
Then of His love, in all its breadth and length, 
Its height and depth, its everlasting strength. 
My soul shall sing ! 

Our last "specimen," a very lovely and 
poetical one, we take from the hymns of 
Mrs. Crewdson, one of the few who combine 
exquisite elegance and imagination with deep 
and tender spirituality. She was an invalid 
for several years ; but by this the Church of 
Christ was a gainer, as song after song was 
added to her "hymnal treasures." Her 
" little while " of suflTering is past now, but 
its sweet results live on in such fair forms 
as the Hymn we select. 

" A LITTLE WHILE." 

Oh ! for the peace which floweth as a river. 

Making life's desert places bloom and smile. 
Ohl for the faith to grasp heaven's bright "for 
ever," 

Amid the shadows of earth's *• little while I ". 

A little while " for patient vigil keeping. 
To face the stem, to wrestle with the strong ; 
" A little while," to sow the seed with weeping. 
Then bind the sheaves, and sing the harvest song. 

A little while " to wear the weeds of sadness, 
To pace with weary step through miry ways ; 
Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness. 
And dasp the girdle round the robe of praise. 

** A Uttle while," 'mid shadow and illusion, 
To strive, by faith, love's mysteries to spell ; 

Then read each dark enigma's bright solution. 
Then hail sight's verdict, " He doeth all things 
well!" 

" A little while," the earthen pitcher taking 
To wayside brooks, from far-off fountains fed ; 

Then the cool lip its thirst for ever slaking 
Beside the fulness of the Fountain-head. 

A little while," to keep the oil from failing ; 
** A^little while," faith's flickering lamp to trim ; 
And then,the Bridegroom's coming footsteps hailing. 
To haste to meet Him with the brid|d hymn.| 
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And He who is HicoBelf the Gift and Giver^ 
The fatnre glory and the present amile, 

With the bright promise of the glad for erer,** 
Will light the shadows of the ** little while 1 " 



Every verse is ' beaatif ul, but the last is 
probably amaranthine; I think it will live. 
Buffering not by many a transplantation of 
quotation, when the aoorns of to-day are the 
forest trees of another century. 



BT THE BBY. A. E. MOULS, B.D., MISSIONABT OF THB G.M.S. AT NIKGPO AND HANGOHOW; 
AUTHOR OF ^'SONOS OF HEAVEN AND HOME." 




IV. 
THE MIS8I0H8. 

^HAT has Christianity 
done for China P We 
catch a far-off glimpse 
of Christian effort 
fjpom the monument dis- 
covered at Si-ngan-fn in 
the Shensi province. This 
ancient monument records 
that by the close of the seventh century 
"the Ulustrions religion/' that is, Chris- 
tianity as preached by the Nestorians, " had 
spread itself in every direction, and that 
temples were erected in one hundred 
cities." Bat this work, after languishing 
for some time, through causes which cannot 
be fully asoertainedi was finally extinguished 
by persecution towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. About one hundred years 
before this3oman Catholic emissaries reached 
the court of Kublai Khan, the great Mongol 
emperor, and for a while exercised consider- 
able influence. Then followed a period of 
persecution and repression, and at the end 
of Ihe sixteenth century, Xavier, foiled in his 
heroic attempt to reach the fast barred main- 
land of China, died on the island of Sancian, 
a far-off glimpse alone of the great heathen 
land being granted to his dying eyes. Bicci 
came next, with consummate talent and 
somewhat unscrupulous resources ; and since 
his day, Boman Catholicism has maintained 
its ground in China. At the present day 
they claim 400,000 adherents, widely dis- 
tributed over the different provinces, and a 



large staff of European missionaries are 
labouring for the spread of their tenets.* 

Alas I that the possessors and professors 
of the pure Christian faith should have been 
outstript in the race by those who own but a 
spurious creed. It was not till September 4, 
1807, that Dr. Bobert Morrison, commis- 
sioned by the London Missionary Society, 
arrived at the island of Macao. Labouring 
for some ^ears quite alone, and all his life 
long fettered by Chinese exclusiveness and 
suspicion, he was content to work for twenty- 
six years without ever preaching in public, 
preparing for other labourers by compiling 
his great dictionary, and translating the 
Bible.into Chinese. . But the scene changes. 
China's fast closed gates oF brass, before 
which the older missionaries used to s.igh 
and cry, are now blown open by war, and 
Christian missionaries with their weapons of 
peaceful warfare enter in. Morrison had 
been joined by Milne and Medhurst; and 
other Societies, English, American, and Ger- 
man, press forward to occupy the land for 
Christ. 

The Church of England (for many long 
years represented in China by the Church 
Missionary Society alone), after a tentative 
mission in 1836, definitely began work in 
1845, stimulated and well nigh compelled to 
the effort by the noble gift from " LesB lhan 
the least;* of £6000. 

But how was China opened P and how were 
the gates blown down P The war was caused 
in great measure by the Opium Trade — a 
trade execrated and denounced by Chinese 
politicians and moralists; protested against 



• See **Churoh Missionaxy Atlas,*' article " China.*' Pablished by Messrs. 8eel^ ± Co., for the 
Church Idissionary Society. 
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and resisted by the Ohinese government; 
fostered by the professedly Christian rulers 
of Bribish India; patronized and defended 
in England by the government of the 
" Defender of the Faith ; " contraband for 
sixty years, bat fionrishing and growing 
nnder England's flag. The irritation cansed 
by this traffic, combined with the traditionary 
exclasire policy of China and the incurable 
pride of the Chinese, brought on war. Bat 
it required two sanguinary conflicts before 
the Chinese government, yielding to other 




RITICS in oratory have 
, counted it one of the 
Bublimest oonceptions 
of a modem master of 
their art, that he pic- 
tured^at a single stroke, 
the world-encompass- 



ing energy of the Empire of Great Britain, 
" whose morning drum-beat, following the 
sun, and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of Eng- 
land." But how much loftier in sublimity, 
and how much grander a monument of 
national greatness than any military signal 
of the power which destroy'a men's lives, 
is the simple fact that as the earth's shadow 
has kept sweeping slowly round the globe, 
along the two advancing lines of twilight 
and dawn, wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, the daily sacrifice of our Momiug 
and Evening Prayer has "bowed down 
saccessive crowds of worshippers upon 
their knees"; so that perhaps there has 
not been an hour of day or night, since 
that month of May, in the second year of 
Edward's reign, when, from some high 
temploi or lowly chapelj or family group, 



demands, and approving and tolerating 
Christianity, sullenly and reluctantly legal- 
ized the drug — ^the use of which this heathen 
China has never ceased to denounce as inju- 
rious and immoral; and the sale of which, 
for the sake of revenue alone, this Christian 
land of England continues to foster ! 

The Bible in one hafad and opium in the 
other I How can Christianity prosper thusP 
Yet there are 40,000 adherents of Protestant 
Christianity, where forty years ago there was 
scarcely one 1 



or chamber of sickness, or dying bed, or 
closet whose door was shut, these immortal 
confessions, supplications, and praises of 
our Prayer-book have not been ascending. 

It has caused homesick and hungry 
prodigals — ^prodigal in sensual indulgence, 
prodigal in intellectual self-will, prodigal 
in a Pharisee's pride — to arise and go in 
spiritual repentance to their Father. It 
has healed those that had no health in them, 
till their spiritual " flesh came again, like 
the flesh of a little child." It has brought 
into the way of spiritual truth millions of 
" such as had erred or were deceived." It 
has filled with spiritual light such as were 
ready to despair because the "burden" 
of their sin was " intolerable^" pledging 
pardon from the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who never desired the death of the 
vilest or guiltiest sinner in the world. 
And wheresoever two or three have 
gathered together, on any spot under the 
sun, in the Saviour's Name, at its call, 
there it has repeated the comforting as- 
surance that a present Saviour will grant 
their requests — an assurance which is the 
very life of all spiritual sacrifices, — BisJiop 
HunHngton. 
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COMPILED BY FREDEEICK SHERLOCK, lUTHOB OF " ILLUSTRIOUS ABSTAINERS.' 



VIII. DEAN HOOK. 

the York Church Con- 
gress, Dean Hook said 
that he most thoroughly 
sympathised with the 
Temperance movement, 
and that though there 
might be a higher 
course for a man to 
follow than taking the pledge, it was 
absurd to reject that particular means; for 
we were all of ns liable not to follow the 
best course, and to fall back upon a lower 
motive of action than the highest. After a 
few more words the Dean caused great 
laughter by saying that he had never taken 
the pledge. Then, when the noise had sub- 
sided, he added " Becanse I am a teetotaler, 
and have been one for years." 

IX. COMMODORE QOODENOUQH. 

CoMMODORB GooDENOUGH arrived at Sydney 
in May, 1874, having called by the way at the 
Fiji Islands. The next two months were 
spent in Sydney, where he speedily became 
very popular amongst the citizens, one of 
whom, in speaking of the favourable im- 
pression which he Created, says : — 

There was nothing more touching than 
to see him at a feast. I have often met him 
when men, as they yielded to the exhilarating 
influence of wine, dropped their sullen and 
selfish look, and became cheerful and sympa- 
thetic; but there sat the solitary water- 
drinker from the beginning to the end of the 
feast, his countenance lit np with an in- 
telligent smile, enjoying the company of his 
fellow-men, by reason of a far deeper bond 
than p!:rticipation in the same pleasure. He 
had renounced this species of excitement, 
not because ^ had found any harm from it, 
or believed there was any harm in it to men 
of ordinary self- control : but he was a com- 
mander of men, and with him command 
meant beneficence, - and command meant 
example." 

The higher principle of action, self-denial 
for the sake of others, was thus practically 
recognized by this leader amongst men. 



X. JOHN WE8LEY. 

John Wesley's views on Temperance were 
whole-hearted and thorough. He writes in 
his Journal : — 

" I can hardly believe that I am this day 
entered into the sixty-eighth year of my 
age I How marvellous are the ways of God ! 
How has He kept me even from a child I 
From ten to thirteen or fourteen, I had little 
but bread to eat, and not great plenty of that. 
I believe this was so far from hurting me 
that it laid the foundation of lasting health. 
When I grew up, in consequence of reading 
Dr. Cheyne, I chose to eat sparingly, and 
drink water. This was another means of con- 
tinuing my health." 

In a letter to the Bishop of London in 
1747, he says: "Since I have taken Dr. 
Cheyne's advice, I have been free— blessed 
be God— from all bodily disorders." 

XI. 8IR RIOHARD DAOREd. 

Gjeneral Sir Eichard Dacres, in writing 
from the Crimea, January 17th, 1855, said 
"Since I have become a teetotaler I have 
gone through great fatigues in hot climates : 
I have -crossed the Atlantic, come here, been 
exposed to disease and some discomfort; and 
I have never been sick or had even a short 
attack of diarrhoea. I ascribe this to water ; 
but, mind, I am a temperate eater also ; I 
never eat animal food more than onoe a day ; 
no lunch but a piece of biscuit ; and I am a 
very early man. Now all these things com- 
bined enable me to do as much hard work at 
fifty-five as many ten or fifteen years younger. 
What I began with, as an example, I now 
continue, as I consider I am much better 
without wine, beer, etc., both in a religions 
and worldly point of view. I shall continue 
as I am, please God, to my life's end." 

Xli. DR. JOHNSON. 

In William - Ball's "Slight Memorials of 
Hannah More" is this remark: — "I dined 
last week at the Bishop of Chester's; Dr. 
Johnson was there. In the middle of dinner 
I urged Dr. Johnson to take a little wine; he 
replied, ' I can't drink a little, child, therefore 
I never touch it. Abstinence is as easy to 
me M temperance ^fn^W J^y<@^6gle 
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I HE following recipe is given 
by the late eminent Dr. 
Parkes, in his yalaable 
little book on "The Per- 
sonal Oare of Health " : — 
"When you have any heavy 
work to do, do not take either 
beer» cider, or spirits. By far the best drink 
is thin oatmeal and watdr, with a little sugar. 
The proportions are a quarter-poand of oat- 
me^ to two or three quarts of water; it 
should be well boiled, and then one ounce or 
an oance and a half of brown sugar added. 
Shake up the oatmeal well through the liquid. 
In summer, drink this cold; in winter, hot. 
Yoa will find it not only quenches thirst, bat 



will give you more strength and endurance 
than any other drink. 

" If at any time you have to make a very 
long day, as in Harvest, and cannot stop for 
meals, increase the oatmeal to hall a pounds 
or even three-quarters, and the water to three 
quarts. If you cannot get oatmeal, wheat- 
flour will do, but not quite so well. For 
quenching thirst few things are better than 
weak coffee and a little sngar; one ounce of 
coffee and half an ounce of sugar boiled in two 
quarts of water and cooled, is a very thirst- 
quenching drink. Cold tea has the same 
effect, but neitherare so supporting as oatmeal. 
Thin cocoa also is very refreshing and sup- 
porting, but more ezpensive^than oatmeal." 
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STOBY is told of an old 
man who lived long ago. 
Forcible was the way in 
which he spoke of the 
struggles he had to carry 
on. A friend asked him 
the cause of his com- 
plaints, since in the 
evening he had so often complained of great 
weariness and pain. 

•*Alaa," answered he, •*! have every day 
so much to do. I have two falcons to tame, 
two hares to keep from running away, two 
hawks to manage, a serpent to confine, a 
lion to chain, and a sick man to tend and 
wait upon." 

"Why this is only folly," said the friend; 
"no man has all these things to do at 
once." 

"Yes, indeed," he answered* "it is with 
me as I have said. The two falcons are my 
two eyes, which I must diligently guard, lest 
something should please them which may be 



hurtful to my salvation; the two hares are 
my feet, which I must hold back, lest they 
should run after evil objects, and walk in 
the ways of sin ; the two hawks are my 
two hands, which I must train and keep to 
work, in order that I may be able to provide 
for myself and for my brethren who are iu 
need; the serpent is my tongue, which I must 
always keep in with a bridle, lest it should 
speak anything unseemly; the lion is my 
heart, with which I have to maintain a con- 
tinual fight, in order that vanity and pride 
may not fill it, but that the grace of God may 
dwell and work there; the sick man is my 
own body, which is ever needing my watch- 
fulness and care. All this daily wears out 
my strength." 

The friend listened in ironder, and then 
said: — 

"Dear brother, if all men laboured and 
struggled after this manner, the times would 
be better, and more according to the will of 
God." 



OBMEBLY it was a maxim that a 
young woman should never be mar- 
ried until she had spun herself a set 



of body, table, and bed linen. From this 
custom all unmarried women were termed 
spinsters. 
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BT ELEANOR B. PROSSER. 




XII. LET WELL 
ALONE. 

^HAT a dull life we 
do lead in ibis old 
ebed ! " said a rake 
tHat was leaning against 
the wall, to a trowel 
that hung on a nail op- 
posite the door." 
" Speak for yoursolfy" said the trowel ; 
I'm qnite happy here. I can see all 
down the path, whenever the door is open." 

I'm glad yon are so easily satisfied," 
said the rake contemptnonsly. "I most 
confess that I like a little more life." 

"Ah, well, every one to his taste ; I'm 
only too glad of a little quiet after the 
work I've had the last fortnight." 

The gardener came in, and throwing 
down some flower-pots in the corner^ took 
up the rake and carried it away. 

Evening drew on, and the shed was shut 
up for the night ; but the rake was not 
brought back. A week passed away, and 
the trowel had been lefb in undisturbed 
possession of the shed, when the door was 
hastily opened and a boy threw the rake 
into the comer, exclaiming as he did so, 
" There ! you're about done for ! " 

"Glad to see you, friend!" said the 
trowel. " I began to fear we had parted 
company altogether.- Have you had as 
much ' life ' as you wanted P" 

" Oh, don't ! " implored the rake, as he 
leant wearily against the wall in his old 
comer; "I have been well punished for 
my discontent, and many a time have I 
wished myself back again. I wouldn't 
have minded the work the gardener put 
me to, but those children have nearly worn 
me out. They all wanted me at once, and 
quarrelled which was to have me; and 
then one of them threw me over the wall, 



where I lay till one of the garden boys 
picked me up, and brought me back. I 
shall never be good for anything again." 

"Don't be down-hearted, friend," said 
the trowel, "a little rest, and a rivet or 
two, will soon set you up again ; and in the 
meantime^ , you needn't gmdge the wear 
and tear that has taught you the value of 
a quiet home, even if you do find it a little 
dull sometimes." 

XIIL WHAT NEXT I 

'^How hard you hit!" cried an india- 
mbber ball as it rebounded from a garden 
wall; " you pushed me quite out of shape 
for a moment." 

« Well, I never ! " cried the waU, " that's 
what you call justice, I suppose! You 
come and strike against me, and then 
gramble because I stand my ground to 
receive you ; but that's the way with your 
agitators, they go about hitting their heads 
against stone walls, and then complain be- 
cause they get what they deserve." 

XIV. "DARKEST BEFORE DAWN." 

The sun was near its setting; a black 
cloud swept across the sky, and the rain, 
that had been falling gently all day, came 
down in torrents. 

" What will become of us ?" murmured 
a bed of golden crocuses; "it was bad 
enough before; but this is terrible; we 
shall never recover it." 

"Cheer up, firiends," chirped a robin 
who had taken shelter under the eaves of 
the gardener's cottage ; " it will soon be 
over. Have you never noticed that it is 
always heaviest just before it clears ?" and 
even as he spoke, the cloud passed over, 
the sun shone forth in renewed splendour, 
and the crocuses raised their drooping 
heads, while the robin poured forth his 
evening song of praise before going home 
to roost. 
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XXXI. "DID YOU NOT HEAR THE 
VILLAGE CLOCKP" 
P. np," cries the wakeftxl Cod^ 
** Did 70a not hear the yillage dookf 
I have been Qp for an honr or more. 
Crowing aload at the stable door ; 
Dobbin baa gone witli the boy to plough, 
Bettj has started to milk the 00 V I 
Bnre there is plenty for all to do. 
And all are np, yovng friend, but yon." 

"Up^ np," orlee the soaring Lark, 

" Only sleep, my yoang friend, in the dazk. 

Oh let it never, never be said 

Ton wasted the morning honrs in bed 1 

Ont of the window glance yonr eye^ 

And see how bine is the morning aky ; 

Open the easement, your slnmber spare. 

And smell how fresh is the morning air." 

" ITpb np," cries the bnsy Sim, 

*' Is there no work, little friend, to be done f 

Are there no lessons to learn, I pray. 

That yon lie dosing the honrs away F 

Who wonld give light to the world below 

If I were idly to slnmber so f 

What wonld become of the hay and com. 

Did I thna waste the preoiona momP " 

" Up, np," ories the bnning Bm^ 
" There's work for yon, as well as fbr me 1 
Ob, how I prise the morning honr. 
Gathering sweets from the dewy floweri 
Quick comes on the scorching noon. 
And darksome night will follow soon 1 
Say, shall it chide for idle hours. 
Time nnimproyed, and wasted powers P " 

Skfmu wortA EmMfmhwrtikg. 

XXXII. WHO DID THE BEST? 

A couvTBTMjur, says a German stoiy, was returning one 
day from the dty, and took home with him five of the 
finest peaches one wonld wish to see ; and as his children 
had never seen this kind of fruit before, they were highly 
pleased. 

The Ihther divided the peaches among his four children, 
and reserved one for their mother. In the evening he 



had the curiosity to ask what they had done with their 
peaches. The eldest boy answered pra nptly that he had 
eaten hiB* and liked it yexy much. Itoreover, he had 
careftilly kept the stone to plani^ that Iw might haTC a 
peach-tree of his own. 

The Ihiher commended his thoughtful 1 mdenoe. Then 
the youngest reported that he had eaten his own peaoh, 
and thrown away the Btoncb and then hel^ ted his mother 
with half of hers I 

The good man was not over vrell pleaied with this 
early display of selfishness j bnt making 1 U due allow- 
ance for so young a child, he waited to 1 ear what the 
second bpy had to say. ** I picked np the sic ne,** said hCb 
"which my little brother threw away, orasked it, and 
have eaten the kemeL It was as sweet as a nut. VLy 
peach I sold at snch a good price, that when I go to the 
city t can boy three or four with the monoy I got for 
it." 

The fMher shook his head, and said with a grare toneb 
" Beware, my boy, of avarice. Pmdsnoe Is all very well, 
but such conduct as yours is unehildlike and unnatuaL 
God guard thee, my child, firom becoming a miser." 

Turning to the other son, he asked what had become of 
his peach. *' I have given my peach to George, the sick 
boy who has been so long laid up with the f erer. He 
dldnotaeem willing to take it|SOIlefiitonhlsbed 
and came away." 

"Now," said the Dither, •'who has done the best with 
hispeachP" 

The three cried out with one voice, " Brother Edmund P 
Edmxmd was silent^ while his mother kisMd him with 
tears of Joy. 

XXXIII. A SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S LETTER. 
Tn following letter was written by a Bondaj scholar to 
his pastor 

"I have the consumption Tcry badly. I know that 
I shall not live long, and have felt so fbr a good whfla 
Testerday, the doctor called mother out of the room, 
and when she came back, tears were in her eyas. I could 
Tcry readily guess what the doctor had told her. I do 
not fear death, for I feel that God will call metoabetter 
world, where there is no more pain." 

Happy boy on the brink of the rirer of death. Those 
who walk in religion's "ways of pleasantness" and her 
"paths of peaoe " whilst thoy live, haye only to cross 
over the dark river when thoy come to it, with Jesus 
holding their hand, and be happy for evtr. 



BT THl SIGHT BIV. THB LORD BISHOP OF 80D0B AND MAH. 



BIBLB QUBSTIONa. 
1. TX7HAT Terr godly person do we read of belonging 
Xjl tooneof the ten tribes long after they were lostr 

5. How did Jesns acknowledge Himself to be a King? 

3. In what diflbrent ways was a bed employed by our 
Lord and His Apostles to show the cure of those whom 
they had healed P 

4. What man whose name we know not. without seeing 
our Lord, showed the strongest faith in His word f 

6. What is the earliest business trsnsaction mentioned 
in the Bible F 

6. Show txoai one verse of Seriptore that salvation is 
the work of the Trinitjy. 



7. What signsl instance have we reoorded of the faith 
of a whole nation? 

8. When do we first read of a mon^-boz being used for 
helping on the work of GodF 

9. What day was most remarkable in Bible history tat 
prayer being answered F 

10. From which of the prophets do we learn that the 
Bon of God ofien appeared previous to the Incarnation F 

ANSWERS (See Aue. No., p. 191). 
L S Ohron. zzxiii. It, 13. IL Bev. zzU. 10. m. S 
Ohron. zxxvL 30, 31. IV. Mark iv. 88, SO; John iv. 6-10. 
etc. y. Exod. 3djL 19. with Heb. ziL 31. VL Deutxv. 
«. VII. Gen. xvi. 9; Philem. 10-17. Vm. Acts xxvi. IC 
IX Jonah iv. U. X. Deut. ix. 30; Num. xU. IS. 
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Beutrarc Icat 
ihou fargct tho Lard. 



Deut Tl. 12. 



Blssa ihti 
Lord, B a0ul I 



1 I Th The pastures of tbo vrildeniess do si)riiig. Joel i i . 22. 
3 I F I Tho tree bearcth her fruit. Joel ii. 22. [Joel ii. 23. 
3 8 I Tho fl(f-trco aud tlie vmo do yield their gtreiiKth. 



10 



F The eyes of all wait upon Thee. Pi. cxIt. IS, [29. 
I S I I will call for the com and will iacresM iu 'EuxxttL 



S I 12th S. after Trinity. The /corn shall hefuU of 
M I Yo shall eat in plenty'. Joelii.26. [«/i#al, Joelii. 584, 
Tu Bo jflad . . . and rejoice in tbo Lord. Joel ii. 23* 
W I How jcrreat is II is poodness, Zech. ix. 17. 
Th Tlif^ timo of h'T bnrvest Fhnll r >nic. Ji r. 1;. S3. 



11 IS 



IStlx S. after Trinity. Ut thaig^JQignikm s*m- I 
I I „' [w*^ M a wtj# Km, ProT. x. ft. 

12 M I Their eonl ehall be as a watered prarden. Jer. yx-H 

13 Tuj They Bhall revive aa tho com. Hos. xiT. 7. [U, 

14 W j They Bhall ^ow as tho Tine. Hoe, xxv, 7. [Nelidx.25. 

1^ ' Th' Tlipydrliirlitod themselves in Thy great goodn'^ 



, 15 




^LESSED 
SHALL BE THY BASKET 

I will 

"send {jt ass in Ihy fieltls. 



AND THY STORE. 



Tbcm 
trpentjst Thin© I^artd. 



p». civ. sa 



F IG F 

17 I S . 

I la I B 

19 M 

20 Tu 

I 21 i W 



Beware lest thou forget tbo Lord, Deat. vi. 12. 
The Lord hath dealt bountifully. Ps. cxvi. 7. 



14th S. aft. Trin. Thou givcst...meat in due teason. 
Behold tbo Dg-irco, and all the trees. Luko 29. 
Brine; lorth therefore fruits meet for ropentauco. 
8t. MiTTHEW. Bij their j. uiiA ye shall ktujw thtm, 
Vk'c are lubonrers together w th God. 1 Cor. iii. 9, 
Bpcak to tho earth, aud it aha. I teach thee. Job &ii. 8. 



2t ] S 



20 

27 ! 
2d , 
29 



Tho field is the world. Matt xiii. 38. 
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15th S. after Trinity, Thg good »«#a ar« tXt cKO* ] 

[dren of ths kingdom. Ifatt. xiii. S;' 
The hnrvcRt is the end of tho world. Katt, xiit SSL 
Then Fhall the riffbteoos shine forth- Matt. xiii. 49. | 
Ho will , . . guthcr His wheat into the gamer. 
St. Micn. The harvest ofihe earth is ripe, 'Ber.xxy. IS, ] 
Ue reserveth... the appointed weeks of the barrieet. \ 



QRACI0U8 first-fniita L«ro may meet thco of tho 
y"^ reaping-tinio begun, 

But upon the Hill of Zion, 'neath tho uncreated Bun, 
First tho fulness of tho blessing fchuil the faiUiful 

labourers see, 
GatUeriiig fruit to life eternal, harvest of etemity. 



Give UR holjf love and patience ; grant us deep htanihty. 
That of Folf wo may be emptied, and oar hetfts he tall 
of Thee; [makeuawlM, 

Give us zeal and faith and fervour, make us winnir.c, 
Binglc-heartcd, strong, and fcarlesst, — Thoa bast callrtl 

us, wo will ri=e !— F. R. U. 



The Tntorproter of the Word. — "Wo want to remember moro constantly cor need of tho Spirit aa 
tho Interpreter of tbo Word ; our need of tho anointincj of tho Spirit that our eyes may be moro faUr opened. 
Then we shall indeed heboid 'wondrous thincrs* in Goci's Word— 'the things into which the an^^ela 'deaire to 
look.* Its reception, iu cntranco into tho mind, will brijig Litrht, and in tho Li^fht thus bronuht we sbaU 
Indeed rejoice,—' rejoico in, hopo through tho power of th© lioly UhosV — rcj;jico with. * joy of tho Iloly Ghost.' " 
— The Fort}otten Truth, 




"THE DAY OF DAYS," Id. 



"HAND AND HEART," Id. "THE RR^QIOE, 
OnicM, 1, PAZiBjroixsB BuiLsuras, E.C, 
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(EBBILT ! merrily on we sail ! 
The sailor's life is gay ! 
His hopes are on the faTonring 
gale, 

And whether it freshen, or whether it fail. 

Or whether by night or day, 
He recks not, cares not, no ! not ho : 
For his home is ever upon the sea. 
And his Gk>d is near, his gnide and stay ; 
Then should not the sailor's life be gay ? 

Merrily ! merrily on we go ! 

The sailor's life is free ! 
Cares bat few his heart may know, 
For wherever thebreese that bears him blow. 

There still his home shall be : 
And by night or by day the darkliog deep 
Is the same to the Eye that never doth 
sleep, 

And his Qod is the Ood that rules the sea ; 
Then should not the sailor's life be free P 

Merrily ! merrily on we sweep I 

The sailor's life is blest ! 
For he knows the wonders of the deep, 
And Who alone his bark can keep 

By night or day at rest; 



VOL. ti. NO. X. 



He knows by Whom each breeze is given ; 
Each calm he feels comes fresh from 
heaven : 

And the thought of his God ever buoys 

his breast ; 
Then should not the sailor's life be blest P 

Merrily ! merrily on we fly I 

The sailor's Hfo is dear ! 
There's not a cloud across the sky, 
His throbbing heart is beating high, 

For ah ! his home is near ! 
And his eye glistens as he sees 
His native vale, its cots and trees : 
But the God of comfort dries the tear ; 
Then should not the sailor's life be dear P 

Thus the sailor's life is gay and free, 

And it is blest and dear ; 
Then should not he speed merrily 
Along the deep and dark blue sea, 

With nothing there to fearP 
For with his Father at the helm, 
No tempests can his bark o'erwbelm. 
His sea is safe, his haven near. 
For the sailor's life to his God is dear. 

J. S. B. MOMSBLL. 
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BY EMMA MAESHALL, AUTHOR OP "MRS. HATCOCK's CHRONICLES;" "ROGER BECKENSALL's 

STORY ; " ** THE LOST JEWEL ; " ETC. 




CHAPTER rV. 

SIN AND ITS BITTER TEUITS. 

MADE myself tidy as quickly 
as I coald, and then ran down 
the three wide flights of stairs 
to the hall, which I have de- 
scribed. A door to the left 
stood open, and there in a room, 
half kitchen and half parlour, 
was a table spread for a meal, and a big- 
boned woman had just set down a large ham 
and a huge pie. 

There seemed no chance of starving, and 
my three cousins — Robert, the one who had 
driven me from Cirencester ; Charles ; and 
another whom they called Paul, a mere child 
of twelve, with a mass of rough reddish hair 
and twinkling eyes— set themselves to eat in 
good earnest. Blanche did not appear, and 
there was not much talk. I was not hungry, 
but I was very thirsty, and the tea was re- 
freshing. 

Tea was in those days much dearer than 
now, for the duty had not been taken off, and 
I saw Barbara eyeing the teapot. When Paul 
said he should like some tea instead of cider, 
he was told to hold his tongue, for tea was 
only for those that were too fine to drink what 
other folks did. 

I made my escape as soon as possible, and, 
beckoning Paul, asked him to show me the 
way to his mother's room. ^ 

" First door on the lefi," Charles called 
out. " Here, Til show you." 

I expected, as well I might, to find Blanche 
with her mother ; bat no, poor Aunt Bella 
was alone. Blanche had gone to spend an 
hour or two with some " friends " in the next 
village, Breame St. Denys. 

I suppose I cau't expect a girl of that age 
to sit with a sick mother. She was brought 
up to expect something different. So was I, 
but I am a miserable woman. Kow sit down, 
my dear, and tell me about Pamela, your 
mother, how does she lookP and — oh dear! 
the pain ! " Aunt Bella moaned. 



" Before I sit down, I should like to put 
you comfortable," I said. "I brought you 
some medicine ; have you had it P " 

"No, there wasn't a glass. Blanche went 
to fetch one, and didn't come back. She is 
very pretty, isn't she. Cherry P " 

The question provoked me. Pretty! Well, 
I said to myself, "pretty is that pi-etty 
does." I left the room in search of & glass, 
and with great difficulty found one. "I 
should like a jug of hot water," I said, turn- 
ing to Charlie, " if you can let me have one." 

Again Charlie befriended me, and carried 
the jug up for me. 

"What do you think of mother?" he 
asked. 

" I think she is very ill," I said. 

"So do I," ho replied; "and I tell you 
what, sho is dying of neglect and a broken 
heart." 

It would not answer my purpose to write 
hero all the details of the noxt few hours or 
even days. Blanche returned to Cirencester. 
Barbara, indignant at receiving no wages, 
went off in a huff, and I was left with my sick 
aunt. It is strange that when we feel all 
depends on us, we have power to bear it — 
power we never suspected to be in us till the 
trial comes. 

My poor aunt looked to me for everything, 
and made me the confidante of her many 
troubles in a way that is touching to me to 
think of even at this distance of time. 

On the third day after my arrival at the 
Manor, the doctor came. He gave a start 
when he entered my aunt's room. 

"Why," ho said, "what fairy has been 
here P I should not know the placo for the 
same ! " 

I had only cleared away the rubbish, cleaned 
the windows, scrubbed the floor — little bits at 
a time, and made the bed to which ray amit 
was confined as neat as I could. Her long 
hair was brushed and combed, and plaited 
tight under a nice white cap, and I had 
mended her night-gowns, so that she could 
have a proper change. The doctor signed to 
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me to follow him from the room, and said, — 
" You are a relation, I believe ? " 

"Yes, air," I answered; "my mother is 
Aunt Bella's only sister. I came here to try 
and be of use to her, for she wrote my mother 
a letter which nearly broke her heart." 

"Well, look here," said the doctor, "Mr. 
Denys is gone off deeply in debt ; the sons 
are not mnch better than the father. And 
my advice to you is, to try to remove yoor 
auntont of this house as soon as possible. 
There is a cottage in the next parish which 
belongs to me. I will let Mrs. Denys have it 
for a trifle ; and you might move out a few 
things and leave t>he rest of the rubbish to 
young Denys. He will have it all seized for 
debt before long, and, to tell you the truth, 
it is the best thing, for he would only lead 
the two younger ones into mischief. Well, 
speak to your aunt about the cottage, and 
if she falls in with my plan, we will make 
arrangements. The daughter is still at the 
school at Cirencester, I suppose P " and Dr. 
Thornton shrugged his shoulders. "Pooi* 
child! brought up with ridiculous notions, 
and taught to think herself a fine lady. 
Mrs. Denys was, I believe, the daughter of a 
professional man P " 

"My grand&ther was a lawyer, sir, at 
Ladminster. My mother married my father, 
who is a linen-draper in the town, very soon 
after his death. Poor Aunt Bella went out as 
a governess, and fell in with Uncle Denys in 
one of her situations. My mother thought it 
was a good marriage." 

" Good ! Denys never bore mnch of a 
character. He- holds this place on a long 
lease from his father. It is all going to ruin. 
Well, I must be off. You must speak to your 
aunt, and let me know." 

When I returned to my aunt's room, I 
heard loud angry voices — Eobert's voice and 
my aunt's : the one loud, almost furious ; 
the other high-pitched, till it was nearly a 
scream. 

I collected myself, and had to be calm, 
asking God to help me; and then I saw 
Charlie coming up the stairs. 

" He is at it again, I do believe. Go in, 
Cherry, and stop him." 

I opened the- door, Charles saying, — "I 
will wait here. I only make him worse," 



and found Bobert stamping his feet, and 
saying,— 

"Give me the money I You've got the 
money. I know it's under the bed. 1*11 have 
it 1 Mocking and pretending to be ill, and 
buying yourself dainties I " 

" Boberb ! " I said, advancing, as firmly as 
I could, " will you please leave your mother's 
room P " 

" Get. out; what business have you canting 
hereP" 

" I am in charge of my aunt, Bobert ; and 
I tell you you must leave the room. You do 
not know what you are saying," I said, 
looking at his heated, flushed face. 

"I know well enough. I'll have the 
money," he said; "and I'll shake her till 
she gives it to me." And he made a dart 
at his sick mother. 

Oh ! I was frightened, so frightened, that 
though I could hardly raise my voice I was 
going to call Charles, when I remembered 
that Charles said he always made his brother 
worse. So I went up to Bobert, and said, — 

" Bobert ! wait till the evening, and I will 
speak to Aunt about the money. Look at 
her, Bobert, your own mother. Look, how 
you have hurt her." For my poor aunt was 
shivering and crying out in a way that was 
dreadful to see. 

" She shouldn't keep the money, then, and 
spend it on gew-gaws for that stuck-up girl 
of hers, and see her sons in such a plight. 
She has sent her husband off, and she wants 
to get rid of me. You skulking hypocrite," 
he roared, as, turning, he caught sight of his 
brother standing by the half-open door, " I'll 
teach you;" and, springing forward, he gave 
Charles a heavy blow, which sent him reeling 
back, striking his head against the corner of 
the wide staircase, where he lay insensible. 

The noise brought up little Paul, and the 
only farm-servant on the premises, to see 
what was the matter. Paul screamed, — 

"Bob has killed Charlie. Oh, Bob, you 
wicked Bob ! " 

Bobert stood sobered and paralysed with 
terror. Charles lay motionless, a dark stream 
of blood coming from a cut iu his temple, 
and Carter, the man, as he stooped down, 
said,— 

" You've been and killed your brother, Mr. 
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Boberfc. I wouldn't be in jour sboes for 
something, that I wouldn't" 

Ah, I never, never can forget that scene. 
How little did my gentle mother, my good 
steadfast father, my brothers, think in what 
a position I was placed ! How little could 
Pamela imagine ib I 

Sin, and death by sin — sin which is truly 
bom of drink — what evil, what rnin it works ! 
With a groan, such as I trust none of my 
children may ever hear burst from the lips 
of any fellow-creature, Bobert Denys put his 
hand to his head, and fled. 



CHAPTER V. 

TRUST WITH FATIXNCE. 

I CAN hardly write of what happened during 
the next few hours. 

I know Paul ran for Dr. Thornton, whose gig 
had been seen standing by Farmer Barter's 
gate, not half a mile down the road, as he 
came home from school. Carter's wife and 
several other village women came to offer 
help. I had to stay with poor Aunt Bella, 
who could not move from her bed, but who 
knew something dreadful had happened. 

" If he is dead, Bobert has killed him. And 
it will kill me too. Oh ! Cherry, Cherry, 
pray God to help me." 

I think this was the first time in my 
life that I had/el^ God to be near. What I 
mean is, I had lived in a quiet, well-ordered, 
religious household ; but I had not felt for 
myself that there was One who was my Sa- 
viour from sin, and my refuge in the needful 
time of trouble. 

I think, too, that my young heart by this 
great blow learned the life-long lesson of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

This home, where this dreadful scene 
was enacted, what might it not have been 1 
The voice of joy and health might have been 
heard within its walls, instead of the bitter 
weeping of the stricken mother, who refused 
to be comforted. 

"He was in liquor," Carter said to me. 
"Mr. Bobert wouldn't hurt a fly when he 
is sober. His temper was hot, and drink 
always just makes it at boiling heat. I don't 
believe as ever he'll speak again, poor boy.** 
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Carter and his wife were leaning over the 
prostrate figure of Charles Denys; and I, 
through the open door, by my station from 
my aunt's bed, could see Anne Carter's tears 
falling, as she tried in vain to stem the stream 
of blood which flowed steadily and slowly 
from the deep cut. 

I knew afterwards what seemed hours 
was, in reality, scarcely half an hour, when 
Dr. Thornton returned. 

I heard him say, "Help me to carry faim 
up to a bed." 

And then my aunt's cries and hysterical 
screams and struggles became so great that 
I could scarcely hold her. 

How I prayed, not in so many words, but 
in my heart of hearts, for the help of God, to 
keep me calm to do His will, and to do what 
was right. For I was an inexperienced girl, 
and I had always depended on Pamela to act 
in any emergency. When our mother's cap 
caught fire, it was Pamela who rushed 
instantly to put out the flame; though, I 
remember, I sat with her afterwards, and she 
said holding my hands quieted her nerves. 
When one of the boys cut his hand with a 
bit of glass, and Nancy screamed that he 
would bleed to death, it was Pamela who 
bound it up so tight below the out, though 
for a minute it seemed as if it made the 
wound bleed all the more; but it was I that 
(George asked to stay with him afterwards, 
and read to him till he was well enough to 
go to school again. In our house Pftm was 
/lr«f, and I was always second. Now every 
one 'seemed to turn to me. 

Well might I pray for the help of One who 
is mighty and able to help, as I have found 
all through my long life. And these are not 
mere words, but the experience of an old 
woman, who would fiiin persuade others to 
lean on the same staff which has never fiuled 
her. 

Dr. Thornton came down to me in about a 
quarter of an hour. He spoke firmly and 
kindly to poor Aunt Bella, telling her that 
her son was living, and he might yet recover. 
Then he smoothed the pillows, and said, 
"She must be quiet." After giving her a 
sleeping draught, he said he must speak alone 
to me. Perfectly exhausted. Aunt Bella lay 
back, her cries subsiding into low moAQs, 
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**Thi8 is a Berious affair," Dr. Thornton 
said, when we had lell! the room. '* Was thero 
any provocation P '* 

" None, sir ; except that Charles stood by 
in case violence was nsed to his mother." 

"Humph! it is a sad story from first to 
last. It is a hard thing for yon, my girl, to 
be brought in for all this. Your parents did 
not know what you were coming to, I sup- 
pose P " 

While Dr. Thornton was speaking, steps 
were heard approaching, and a grey-beaded 
clergyman appeared, who, turning to the 
doctor, asked what had happened. 

He had, as I afterwards learned, only very 
recently been presented to the living of 
Breame St. Bernard and Breame St. Denys, 
which in those days were served by one 
minister. He knew nothing of the people or 
the neighbourhood, and said to Dr. Thorn- 
ton, — 

" Is this a sister of the young man P " 

**No; a cousin," Dr. Thornton replied. 
"Come up with me, sir, and look at the 
patient ; and you too," he added. ** Sleep 
will soon make your aunt forget her sorrows 
for a time. You may leave her safely." 

I followed the two gentlemen upstairs, 
trembling. Mrs. Carter and another woman 
were standing by the bed where Charlie lay. 

His eyes were open, and they were fixed on 
me, but he did not speak. 

Mr. Massey, the clergyman, knelt down at 
once, and prayed. The others stood, but I 
fell on my knees by him. Ah, that prayer ! 
it seemed to bring the Great Physician to 
the bed; and I could almost have thought 
He laid His hand on Charlie, for a strange 
look came over his face, and when the prayer 
was over, he said,— 

•* Cousin Cherry." 

I went and bent over him. 

" Do they know how it happened P " 

"I— I know, and Carter, and Paul, and 
your poor mother." 

Don't tell any one else. Don't:* 

For many days Charles lay between life 
and death. What days they were I I wrote 
to my mother, and told her of what had hap- 
pened : and, to my great surprise, my letter 
was answered by my father in person. 

It was a long journey for a man who was 



behind his own counter, year in and year out, 
and I felt it showed how much he cared for 
me. 

I threw myself into his arms in the big 
hall, crying like a child. 

"Fm come to take you home. Cherry. 
This is no place for you. Mother and Pam 
made as big a mistake as ever they made in 
their lives when they sent you off to a den of 
wickedness like this." 

" Oh ! hush, father ; little Paul will hear. 
It has been very dreadful ; but come in, dear 
father, I'll get you some supper. You look 
tired out," I said. 

" It's a long journey, child ; and as to those 
railroads, they are enough to drive all the 
sense out of a man's head, whistling and 
screeching and flying along, till it makes one 
giddy to look out of the window. Those 
railroads wiU never answer, depend on it." 

It may well provoke a smile now, to think 
of an opinion like this of my father's forty 
years ago — an opinion shared by many a 
good tradesman in humdrum country towns 
throughout England, who could not see that 
the great tide of progress had set in, and 
must carry all with it. 

Well, my father stayed that day, and the 
next, and the next; and on the evening of 
the third, he told me to come out with him, 
as he wanted to talk to me. 

"You must come home along with me to- 
morrow, Cherry. I can't leave you behind." 

" Father," I replied, " please lot me stay, 
at any rate till Charles is up and about again, 
and till my aunt is removed to the small 
house at Breame St. Denys. Let me stay ! " 

"Stuff and nonsense," said my father; 
" let her send for her own daughter to nurse 
her and look after her. She was always 
eaten up with her selfishness and vanity. 
No, no, Cherry ; you must oome along with 
me. 

My heart was full; the thoughts of home 
were sweet: Frankie's joy at seeing me; 
the other boys' pleasure; above all, the 
thought of my mother's kiss. But if I 
went back, my work was only half done. 
It would be cowardly to turn from it; and 
yet I must not disobey my father. 

So we walked along silently, till we came 
to the next viUagei It was a glowing 
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September evening, and as we crossed a 
little bridge which spanned the stream, my 
father stopped, and looked this way and that, 
saying,— 

" This is a pretty spot, Cherry." 

Ah, it was pretty ! So peaceful and quiet, 
as if the storms of sin and the strife of angry 
tongues could never reach Breame St. 
Penys. 

The little Norman church was just behind 
us, with its small churchyard and rough 
headstones. Before us, on the other side 
of the river, the ground rose suddenly, and 
a tangled copse covered the hill-side, now 
showing all the varied hues of autumn. 
Beyond, in the valley, lay a field which 
bad been late in being gathered in. But 
the last load was just being carried, and 
we heard the voices of the men and boys 
singing. 

The river rippling below us, over its stones, 
seemed to answer the song, and I was lost in 
thought, when a voice near said, — 

"Beg your pardon, miss; but I think 
you live at the Manor. Can you tell me if 
the young man there is better P " 

"Yes, he is better," I replied; "we hope, 
with care, he will soon be well." 

"That's good hearing, for we have been 
afraid his brother's blood would be upon 
young Bob Denys. Has aught been heard of 
himP" 

"No," I said, "nothing." 

"Ah, he's off to Australia by now, no doubt. 
Well, well, ho was a nice- spoken young 
fellow, and free-handed; but then the old 
squire, as we call him, he was a bad father 
to them all. I am glad the young one is 
doing well, that I am. Good evening, sir ! " 
This was addressed to my father. " A pretty 
scene, isn't itP That's a late crop yonder, 

(To ht e 



a very late crop; for, you see, there was 
a lot of rain fell at seed-time, and Fanner 
Cooper got his first sowing all but washed 
airay ; his fields lie so low, you see. But he 
is never one to'give up, and he had patience, 
and he is carrying a very fair crop, that he is. 
There they go ! " And as he spoke the wagon 
moved o£^ out of the field, and the men and 
boys followed, singing and waving their 
handkerchiefs, tied on the long poles, and 
sweetly the reapers' song came up the valley. 
Farmer Cooper had suffered a loss, but did 
not lose heart; he had patience, and he 
sowed another crop, and there was a har* 
vest afler all. 

The man who had spoken to me moved on, 
my father returning his " Good evening to 
you, sir," somewhat gruffly. Then we were 
left on the bridge together. The sun had 
nearly set now; but the low beams struck 
the windows of a cottage ^t the top of the 
village street, which went straggling np the 
hill in an irregular fashion. Two tired chil- 
dren, with their bundles hanging at their 
backs, passed us. Everything seemed tired 
and going to rest. 

I drew near my father, and put my hand in 
his arm. 

" Father, please let me stay with Aunt 
Bella till I have settled her in the little 
home in the village, and till I can feel that 
she will be taken care of. Mother wished 
me to do what I could for Aunt Bella." 

" You've done enough as it is," my father 
said; "but if I go home without you, you 
give me your word to tell us exactly how 
things are; and if you want me, I'll oome, or 
send one of the boys for you." 

So it was settled, and the next morning 
my father left me, and went back to lAd 
minster. 
itinued.) 



1HE child leans on its parent's breast. 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest ; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 
And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
'Keath every cloud. 



The heart that trusts for ever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings ; 
A well of peace within it springs. 

Come good, or ill, 
Whate'er to-day, to-morrow brings. 
It is His will. 
"Heart OW in " The Fii^d^r 
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IE Bey. Daniel Moore, M. A., 
is one of the most distin- 
guisbed of the London 
dergj. Ho is a man of 
marked ability and learn- 
ing, and equally gifted as 
an able and powerful 
preacher. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he took an honourable place amongst 
the Senior Optimes in 1840. He had pre- 
viously received the Norrisian prize for the 
best essay on a theological subject ; and also 
gained the high distinction of Hulsean prize- 
man. 

Mr. Moore's first Ouracy was at St. Bride's, 
Fleet Street. His appointment to the In- 
cumbency of Christ Church, Maida Hill, 
speedily followed. In 1844 he succeeded the 
gifted and eloquent Henry MelviU, at Camden 
Chapel, Camberwell, and in the same year 
was Select Preacher before the University 
of Cambridge. In 1856 he became for the 
second time the successor of Canon Melvill, 
as "Golden Lecturer," at St. Margaret's, 
Lothbury. In 1866 he became Y icar of Holy 
Trinity, Paddington, and in 1870 Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. He is also a Preben- 
dary of St. Paul's. As a methodical organizer 
of parish work, he could scarcely be excelled. 

Many volumes of Mr Moore's remarkably 
thoughtful sermons have been published; 
and his name has become a household word 
in many homes, on account of the use of 
his work on "Daily Devotion." Our por- 
trait is from a photograph by Messrs. Lorn- 
bardi, Pall MaU. 

The Bev. B. W. Forrest, D.D., Vicar of 
St. Jude's, South Kensington, was bom at 
Mitchelstown, in the county of Cork. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
After labouring for five years in Cork, he 
was appointed Yicar of St. Andrew's, Liver- 
pool. The deepest regret was expressed on 
all sides on his leaving Ireland, where his 
ministry was highly valued. In Liverpool 
ho gained a marked influence over young 



men, who largely attended his church and 
Bible classes. In 1865 he became Chaplain 
of the Lock Hospital, Paddington. On his 
appointment to St. Jude's, Kensington, he 
was most heartily welcomed. The church was, . 
we believe, built for him by Mr. J. D. Allcrofb, 
treasurer of Christ's Hospital, one of the 
most generous Churchmen in the metropolis. 
Dr. Forrest's sermons are practical, earnestly 
evangelical, and truly eloquent. He has con- 
siderable intellectual power, and his gifts 
eminently fit him for the important post 
which he fills so ably. In 1877 his University 
honoured him with the degree of D.D. Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. 
Lock and Whitfield. 

The Rev. Canon Duckworth, D.D., Vicar 
of St. Mark's, Hamilton Terrace, is the second 
son of the late Bobinson Duckworth, Esq., 
a Liverpool merchant. His early education 
was received at the Liverpool College and 
Liverpool Royal Institution, after which he 
was elected to a scholarship at University 
College, Oxford, where he took high honours. 

He was ordained in 1868, and became an 
assistant master at Marlborough College, 
under Dr. Cotton. Two years later he ob- 
tained a Fellowship at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and early in 1866 became tutor to 
H. K H. Prince Leopold. A year later he 
was appointed Governor to the Prince, and 
when he resigned his post, in 1870, he re- 
ceived several tokens of respect from members 
of the Boyal Family. 

About this time Mr. Duckworth was 
nominated to the charge of St Mark's, 
Hamilton Terrace, where he speedily secured 
the esteem of his congregation. Working 
Men's Clubs, Friendly SocietieB, Bible 
Classes, Lending Libraries, and Winter 
Classes, vigorously maintained, have given 
proof of his parochial activity. 

In 1875 he was presented to a Canonry in 
Westminster Abbey. In the same year hb 
accompanied H. B. H. the Prince of Wales 
on his tour through India. He preached 
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upon Boveral occasions in India ; and after 
a sermon at Lncknow, in aid of the Ghnrch 
Missionary Society, the largest collection 
erer received for the Society in that city, was 
made. It will be remembered that he was 
stricken by typhoid fever towards the close 
of the tour, and his life was despaired of for 
some time. He is a total abstainer, and well 
known as one of the ablest advocates in the 
ranks of the Church of England Temperance 
Society. His testimony in " The Temperance 
Witness Box " (London : Home Words Office) 
is given in the following terms : — 

" At one time he believed in a general way 
that drink was a great curse; but it was never 
brought home to him fully until ho came to 
close quarters with the souls of men. Then 
it was that he found the sin had grown 
to a colossal height, and that it was not to 
be dealt with as other sins ; that it had grown 
out of all proportion to other sins ; and that 
it must be made the subject of special at- 
tack.*' Oar portrait is from a photograph by 
the Stereoscopic Company. 

Canon B. P. Blakeney is a member of an old 
Norfolk family which settled in Ireland. He 
took honours at Dublin University, and was 
ordained in 1843 to the Curacy of St. Paul's, 
Nottingham. His public lectures on Boman- 
ism, and the issue of the "Nottingham 
Tracts," rendered great service, and he was 
appointed in 1841 to the Incumbency of 
Hyson Green, near Nottingham, whence, in 



1852, he removed to Christ Church ,Clanghton# 
near Birkenhead. Here for twenty-three 
years he laboured with unflagging zeal. His 
winter lecture classes, in Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, were attended by thousands of 
persons, and exercised a most important edu- 
cational influence, in diffusing Bible, Refor- 
mation truth. 

In 1874 he becape Vicar of Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. Before leaving Claughton, he was 
presented with a silver salver and a purse 
of £500 by his attached flock, "as a token of 
deep respect and high esteem." In 1875 the 
Archbishop of York appointed him Bnral 
Dean. The noble church of Bridlington has 
since been restored, at an outlay of about 
£20,000; and both as a preacher and a 
pastor, Dr. Blakeney's ministry is most 
highly valued. 

It should be added, that Dr. Blakeney has 
distinguished himself as the author of several 
most important works. His treatise on "The 
History and Interpretation of the Book of 
Common Prayer," is a monument of learn- 
ing and research. Soon after its publication, 
the University of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of D.D. His "Protestant 
Catechism" has passed through no lees 
than seventy editions of one thousand copies 
each. It is admirably adapted for school 
use. Another manual (a larger work) has 
reached the seventeenth edition. Our por* 
trait is from a photograph by Mr. G. Y* 
Yates, Sheffield. 




early life, President Garfield left 
home and got work as driver to a 
canal-boat. His mother's mind was 
set upon his becoming a scholar. 
He had several narrow escapes from drown- 
ing, and at length resolved to " go home, get 
education, and be a man." 

" He acted on this sudden resolution (says 
his American biographer), and not longafler- 
wards stood in front of the little cottage in 
the depths of the Ohio wilderness. It was 
late at night; the stars were out, and the 
moon was down ; but by the firelight that 
came through the window he saw his mother 



kneeling before an open Book which lay on a 
chair in the corner. Her eyes were off the 
page, looking up to the Invisible. ' Ob, turn 
unto me,' she was saying, ' and have mercy 
upon me I Give Thy strength unto Thy ser- 
vant, and save the son of Thine handmaid.' 
More she said in the language of prayer, 
but this is all the boy remembered. He 
opened the door, put his arm around her 
neck and his head upon her bosom, and 
there by her side devoted to God the lifo 
which God had given. So the moth er's prayer 
was answered. So sprang up the seed which 
in toil and tears she had planted." 
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IX. HOW TO KEEP SUNDAY. 

BT THE BEY. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF ST. THOMAS*, YORK. 
{Continued from Page 206.) 



UNDAY is most 
cially a day for Home. 
See that the light and 
warmth of the Sabbath 
son Bhices there. Let 
your children feel that 
there is rest and re- 
ligion in the house. The fourth is espe- 
cially a family Commandment ; it speaks of 
thy son, thy daughter, thy servant. You 
may make Sunday a happy as well as a 
holy day, even in a family of young children. 
You need not always be talking to them 
about God and the things of God. Chat 
with them and laugh with them in their own 
childish way. There is nothing contrary 
to Sabbath holiness in this. Only have no 
boisterous games, no toys or tops out on 
Sunday. So you will teach even the very 
little ones that God has put a difference 
between this Day and other days. 

Instead of their week-day toys, have one 
or two good picture books. You will not 
need many, for children never tire of look- 
ing over and over again at the same pic- 
tures. Take in one or two good magazines 
for Sunday reading. Teach them a text 
or a hymn. Tell them a Bible story. What 
child was ever tired of Joseph and his 
brethren, or Daniel, or Samuel? When 
they are old enough, let them get their 
Bibles and read a chapter verse by verse 
round the table. Children always like 
that. Ask them about what they have 
learned at school, and what was the text 
at Church. If they can sing, have them 
round the fire with their hymn books ; and 
as you sit with them singing the songs of 
Zion, if you and your wife are not happy 
all I can say is— you don't deserve to be. 
It is a pleasant way of spending an hour 



indoors on Sunday to go through the 
alphabet with texts. Father starts with a 
text beginning with A. Mother follows 
with B. Then the children in their turn 
go on with C, D, E, and so on until Z is 
reached. Or take anything yon see, a tree, 
a house, or water, or bread, and try how 
many texts you can all remember in which 
the thing is mentioned. It will beget in 
you a habit of thinking of Scripture texts. 
All things around yon will remind yon of 
some holy word of God, and your mind 
will so get into the habit of calling up texts 
that they will come up without calling, just 
when they are needed, to comfort you in 
your troubles, and to guide you in yonr 
difficulties. 

Let your children say the Catechism to 
you, and the older ones might very pro- 
fitably commit to memory the Articles, and 
the books of the Bible, the names of the 
Patriarchs and Judges, and Elings of Israel 
and Judah, and of the Apostles. Make 
the Bible the basis of everything. Show 
them how to make the references, and how 
to find their places in the Prayer-Book. 
Only in giving your children something to 
learn on Sunday, do not make it irksome. 
In these days of education they have gener- 
ally more to do at school and for school 
than they can well get through, and you 
must not overtax their brains on Sunday. 

A quiet walk, husband and wife together, 
before or after service is always refreshing. 
Only let your conversation be as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ. Then as Jesus walked 
with the favoured two, and their hearts 
burned within them as Ho talked with 
them by the way, so will He draw near to 
you and make His presence felt in your 
hearts. 
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Let all books and papers tliat have to 
do with work and tlio world be put out 
of sight. Nerer let a newspaper be seen 
in yonr house on a Sunday. Never let 
your Sunday be a day for writing letters, 
or looking over accounts, or discussing 
politics, or buying and selling, or talking 
about business and markets, and profits 
and prices. Never use it as a day for 
pleasuring trips abroad, or baking cakes at 
home. Try to let Sunday be a consecrated 
day. " Turn away thy foot from (tram- 
pling on) the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on My holy day, and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable; and honour Him, not doing 
thine own ways, or finding thine own 
pleasure, or speaking thine own words : 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord." 

Can you devote an hour on Sunday to 
do some work for God beyond your own 
house P Perhaps help is wanted in your 
Sunday-school. Or you might take a tract . 
district, or visit two or three sick or aged 
people to read the Word and to pray. Or 
a few tracts given, or kind words spoken 
to those who give no heed to the Lord of 
the Day, might by Ood's blessing be use- 



ful. But never sacrifice real home duties 
for this. We do most good by being good. 

Hold fast your Sundays. Resist by all 
lawful means the efforts which are made 
to seoularioe the Lord's Day. " The Lord 
blessed the Sabbath Day and hallowed it." 
If museums and exhibitions were opened, 
places of amusement would soon follow. 
In Paris, shops and theatres are open 
everywhere, and the day is a day of vain 
amusement to the rich, and of hard toil 
and weariness to the poor. God forbid 
that it should ever be so in this land. Our 
English Sunday is one of onr greatest 
blessings. Hold it fast. 

It is said that drunkenness is our great 
national vice. I believe that the strong 
current of intemperance which hurries its 
victims to destruction, most frequently 
takes its rise in broken Sabbaths. Parents, 
if you would guard your children from 
this moral pestilence, make Sunday in your 
house, and in your heart also, a holy day, 
and a happy day. Remember Sir Matthew 
Hale's golden maxim: — 

A Sabbath well spent brings a week c< content, 
And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 

Bat a Babbath profaned, whateYer be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 




BY THB REV. B. H. BICKERSTBTH, M.A., VICAB OF CHRIST CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 
X. ^TERNAL J^IFE. 
That Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us.'*— 1 John L 2. 

" For ever " — who shall climb 

The height that scans that sea P 
Or gaze, nnblenched, from passing timo 
On dread eternity ? 



IFE, Hfe, eternal life ; 

My spirit craves to know 
Its calm amid the feverish strife 
Of shadows here below. 



The world with all its bloom, 

Its langhter and its song, 
Throws garlands only on the tomb : 

It cannot last for long. 

Life, life, it is not found 

In depths of human lore, 
And science with fresh laurels crowned 

Is &int with thirst for more. 



Jesus, Thou alone 
The living Fountain art, 

A well of rapture all its own 
Within the contrite heart. 

My Saviour, let me drink 
Of Thee, until I stand 

Beside the crystal river's brink 
In Heaven, my Fatherland. 
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October the year seems to begin to 
fade away ; but there is beanty still in 
Nature. 

'* Antamn hath winning power to please, 
When in clear ton and gentle breeze 
The leaves look golden on the trees." 



And another poet sings of — 



'* Beanty still in all the landscape blending— 
The beanty bom of faith, and hope, ana reel 
As in a saintly life when near the ending. 



When all its strife and labour has been blc 
October, the eighth month in the Roman 
calendar, is in old pictures represented as a man 
sowing com ; also as a person clothed in a mantle, 
coloured like decaying leaves, and bearing a basket 
of chestnuts. 

The ripened berries — the hip or fruit of the 
wild rose ; the haw, that of the hawthorn ; the 
blackberry, that of the bramble ; the sloe, that of 
the blackthorn— enrich the hedgerows, affording 
a plentiful supply of food to the now departing 
feathered tribes; and by the remarkable care of 
Providence, they appear to be most abundant 
when the season is of greatest severity. 

The farmer sows winter com in October ; or if 
the weather be too wet, he ploughs the stubble- 
fields for winter fallows. Acorns are also sown at 
this time, and forest and fruit trees are planted. 



THE ^ONTH. 

There is thus a looking forward in the ieasen of 
decay to fresh vegetation, and ever new tokens of 
Divine wisdom and love. The dispersion of seeds 
especially is a wonderful provision of the Chreator. 
Plants have gone through the stages of flowering 
and seeding ; and now the seeds, by various means 
— sometimes by the autumnal gales, sometimes by 
attaching themselves to passing animals, some- 
times in berries on which the birds feed, dis- 
charging the seeds without injury— are scattered 
widely to produce in due season a more abundant 
harvest. Nature thus speaks to the humble 
Christian of better and brighter things in store, in 
the Paradise above : — 

** Where everlasting spring abidest 
And neyer-withenng flowers." 

Seasons of darkness and distress may overtake 
him ; yet, waiting on the Lord, he shall ** renew 
his strength,** and to the winter of this world 
shall succeed the ever-blooming spirit of immor- 
tality. 

** The harvest time is past. But there remaineth 
The weD.stored treasure-hoose— the hidden seed 
That dead leaves help to nourish, which eoataineth 
The germ and promise of troe life indeed.** 

Ada CbmMltfe. 

C. A. H. B. 
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|0 youVo found your feet at last, 
I Merry little one ! * 
*Ti8 a long and weary path 
Ton have just begun. 



Now the gold of morning shines 
Thro' your skies so blue, 

And the blossoms wait your tread 
Fresh with early dew. 

Now a father's guiding hand 
Leads you on your way, 

And a mother's watchful love 
Guards you night and day. 

By-and-by the little feet 
Rougher paths must tread, 



When the morning gold is dim 
And the roses dead. 

Will you battle for the right, 
With a purpose strong ? 

And your feet, in spite of thorns, 
Bravely press along P 

None can tell what life may bring, 

Little child, to thee; 
But the Father's tender love 

Cares for thee and me. 

We can trust His sleepless eye 
Though our sight be dim, 

Safe in any. path we tread. 
If wo walk with Him. 

Anoit. 



If 




Ct)ep ^ap ; or, Cfte ffonffue of Calumnp* 

** 'Tis slander whose tongue outvenoms all the worms of the Nile ; 
Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the earth." * — Shakspeabe. 



^HEBE is a Latin saying, 
which may be rendered 
in plain English — "Only 
throw plenty of mud; 
some of it is sure to stick." 
There are certain unknown 
and untraceable personages in the world who 
are called by the simple cognomen ** They " ; 
but these mysterious personages do an im- 
mense deal of mischief. T/iey «ay — there is 
the evil; but who these mysterious person- 
ages "They" are, no one can ascertain. Tlmj 
say " that Mr. A. is a drunkard ; " They say 
"that Mr. B. is insolvent; " They say "that 
Mrs. G. has left her husband and children, 
and gone off with another man." And so all 
sorts of false reports are set on foot and pro- 
pagated from one to another with "They 
say. 

A certain poor man had a bitter enemy, 
who, to gratify his malice and hatred, set 
about a variety of calumnious reports con- 
cerning the said poor man, who took them 
so much to heart that he fell into a severe 



illness and was in danger of his life. The 
calumniator heard of this, and was struck 
with remorse. He, therefore, determined to 
visit him and ask his forgiveness. He found 
him, as had been represented, dangerously 
ill. After having expressed his sorrow and 
repentance he earnestly begged for forgive- 
ness. 

" Well," said the sick man, " as a GhristiaD, 
I cannot refuse to forgive you; but as a 
proof of the sincerity of your repentance, I 
require that you shall fulfil two tasks which 
I will prescribe to you." 

"What are they?" asked the calumniator; 
" if it be at all possible to accomplish them I 
will not fail- to do so." 

" Well, then," replied the sick man, " the 
first is, that you shall take this pillow with 
you to the top of the church tower, and there 
open it and shake out all the feathers it con- 
tains to the winds." ' 

" That," replied the other, " is very easy ; 
I will at once fulfil the request." Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded to the church tower, and 



That is, carries its lies into all comers of the earth. 
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having shaken out all the feathers, soon re- 
tained with the empty pillow-case. 

" Now/' said the sick man, go and gather 
ap again all the feathers that were in the 
pillow." 

" That," replied the calumniator, " is im- 
possible. The wind has carried most of them 
far away, and has dispersed them in every 
direction. No man living can accomplish 
such a task." 

" Well," said the sick man, " you see what 
you have done by your calumnious reports 
concerning me. You set a machine in motion 
which you had no power to stop. Your calum- 



nies have goQO from mouth to month, and, 
like the dispersed feathers, have been carried 
far and near, and scattered in all directions. 
I forgive yon, as I have before said ; but let 
me exhort you never again to set in move- 
ment a power of evil which you will after- 
wards find it totally out of your own power 
to control." 

Perhaps if individuals, before they propa- 
gate calumnious reports by beginning with 
"They say," would reflect a little on what 
they are doing, they would abstain from so 
giving the football of slander an additional 
onward kick. 

A Pastos; 



BY THB REV. A. B. MOULB, B.D., MISSIONARY OF THB C.M.S. AT NINOPO AND HANGCHOW; 
AUTHOR OF SONGS OF HEAVEN AND HOME." 




A CHINESE CHRISTIAN. 

T the close of a long day 
spent in wayside preaching, 
I proposed to my Chinese 
assistants to press on 
into a large market town 
in front of us, for one 
more proclamation of the 
Gospel before nightfall. 
"Why not preach %ere.^"thecatechists replied, 
pointing to a small hamlet of about one hun- 
dred souls, which we were passing ; " is not 
every creature to hear the good news P " " Be 
it so," I said ; and we entered the courtyard. 

Bamboo chairs were placed at once for us 
to sit upon ; and the women ran indoors to 
prepare tea for our refreshment. I began to 
converse, and as I spoke an old deaf man 
brought a chair, and placing it close in front 
of me, with his hand up to his ear, he listened 
eagerly to the strange message. Presently a 
band was laid on my shoulder, and looking 
up I saw an old woman standing behind me. 
" Give it to him well," she said ; " that's my 
brother, and a bad brother he is to me, 
swearing, and shouting, and quarrelling all 
day long; his tongue is the plague of our 
village." The old man looked up, and his 
eye twinkled as he saw his sister, knowing 
well what she was saying. The blessed 



story of the Cross was related to the old 
man, and as point after point struck him, 
conviction of sin followed, and then the glad 
news of free salvation made him clap his 
hands in astonishment and delight. 

He accepted the invitation to attend Divine 
service, and came regularly for many Sun- 
days, walking about six miles to and from 
the Mission station. Then he asked for 
baptism, and we asked in our turn about 
his tongue. " Oh ! " the old man replied, 
" that is incurable. It has grown old with 
me ; and it is too late to change thai,^* But 
it must be changed," I replied, " or at any 
rate you must give proof of your earnest 
desire to change." "I will try," he said; 
but for a while it was all in vain. His 
sister reported no improvement; and so, 
though he continued a regular and earnest 
Christian worshipper, ho could not be ac- 
cepted as a catechumen. 

One day, however, the old man appeared 
radiant with smiles. "I have done it," he 
exclaimed. " Will you not baptize me now P " 
He had a younger son, an undutifal lad, 
and one who had taken a strong prejudice 
against foreigners, and who was therefore 
enraged at the idea of his father joining the 
foreigners' religion. This son had set a hen 
on twelve eggs, and had placed hen nest 
and all out of doors under the deep eaves of 
his father's house. It came on to ^in and ^ 
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blow; and the old inan took the basket 
indoors. Presently father and son sab down 
to dinner; and when they had done, the 
father returned thanks and rose up from his 
chair. " What should I do," he said (relating 
the story to me), ^ but step back right into 
the neet, and break half the eggs. Didn't 
my son's tongue go P Didn't he storm and 
swear P And time was, sir, when my tongue 
would have beaten his ; but I didn't mow 
it. I felt that it was my fault, however 
unintentionally ; I knew that it would do no 
good to get angry ; I prayed for GK)d*s help ; 
and I didn't move my tongue." 



sistent example. He was confirmed and 
admitted to the Lord's Supper to his great 
joy. Of his own accord, and without a hint 
from any friend, he burnt a cross into his 
wrist, so that he might remember the love 
of the Crucified. He attended an aggregate 
meeting of all the Christians connected with 
the different missions in Ningpo, and was 
lifted several steps nearer to heaven, (as he 
told me) by the thought that there wore so 
many as four hundred Christians in the 
world! A strange revelation to him who 
was alone in his native village, and formed 
a member of a congregation of only twelve. 




STEPHEN DZING : A Chinese Christian Teacher. 
(From a Photograph by the Ber. T. 8. FLiicnro.) 



"Enough," I replied, "that will da God 
help you by His Holy Spirit's grace to go 
on conquering and to conquer." 

The day for his baptism was fixed ; and he 
received the name Simeon, The old man 
grew in grace. Sixty years ho had spent 
in darkness. Two years were passed in 
growing light, and then the perfect day 
burst npon him. Those two years were 
full of earnest work for God; seeking to 
bring others to Christ, and stirring up even 
th^ o]d Chrpstiaps b^ his fervent and cour 



Then he fell ill and died; a peaceful 
courageous death. Bidding his elder son 
follow the same path, and trust in the only 
Saviour if he would meet his old father in 
heaven, " he gave commandment concerning 
his bones." No Buddhist priest was to be 
called in, no incantations, no tinsel paper 
burnt. He died, and the Cateohist who 
came to tell me burst into tears, with almost 
the very words of the Bible on his lips 
— " A prince and a great man is fallen to- 
day/' 
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XV. 



TEMPTATION TESTS 
HONESTY. 



"'M ashamed of yon, Mag — 
you needn't pretend to look 
another way — I saw yonr 
eye on my dinner. You're 
a born thief. It's lime you 
began to lead a respectable 
life like mine; and if it 
weren't for tbis tiresome chain I'd teach you 
a lesson you wouldn't forget in a hurry." 

Exactly so, sir," said Mag; "but you 
see, if it hadn't been for that ^tiresome 
^ -iin,' as you are pleased to call it, I 
ildn't have made so bold as to come 




near you. And perhaps, sir, you'll excuse 
me if I venture to remind you that gentle- 
men like you, who have their dinner found 
for them regularly, and plenty of it, 
haven't the same temptation to thieve that 
we poor waifs and strays have. It's very 
easy for you to call me hard names ; bat 
wait till you're as hungry as I am, with no 
chance of a meal but what you pick up by 
hook or by crook, and then see how your 
morality would hold out." 

XVI. FLOWERS AS WELL AS FRUIT. 

"Well, I'm thankful to say I'm of 
some service in the world," said a wild 
raspberry that grew near the edge of a 
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small plantation ; "not like those useless 
rose brambles, that go trailing all over the 
hedges and trying to attract everybody's 
notice Trith their great white blossoms. 
It's all very well to talk.abont perfume, 
bat I wonder which is the most nsefol, 
flowers or fruit ? " 

Each in its turn, friend," whispered a 
delicate pink blossom from the hedgerow. 

"Well, Pm determined I'll never waste 
my strength in that sort of nonsense, but 
save it all to put into my fruit." 

"I think you're mistaken, friend," 
whispered the same voice. "1 don't 
xvcaU my strength by using some of it now 
to give pleasure to the passing wayfarer; 
and I don't fancy the birds — who have 
many a winter's meal off my fruit, remem- 
ber, as well as yours — will find it any the 
less sweet because they have tasted some 
of its fragrance beforehand." 

XVII. TWO LESSONS IN ONE. 

"Oh dear ! " sighed a young sparrow as 
he perched for a moment on a slender 
twig, to trim his ruffled feathers and rest 
his weary little wings, "how terribly 
rough the wind is : I wish I were safe in 
the nest under my mother's wing." 

" Cheer up, my boy," cried a robin who 
was picking up some seeds in the garden 
just below ; "you'll be better when you've 
rested and had some dinner. There's 
plenty here for us both, if you'll come 
down." 

"Thank you," said the sparrow in a 
melancholy tone, " but I can hardly fly at 
all in this wind ; how I wish I'd listened 
to my mother's advice, and not oome so 
far from home." 

"Ah! you're not the first young sparrow 



that has wished that, depend upon it; and 
if this wind has done you no other good, 
you owe it something for teaching you that 
lesson ; and remember too, for your com- 
fort, that roughly as it handled you when 
you were trying to fly against it, if you 
will only let it do its work, it will blow 
you straight homo." 

XVIII. "MORE THAN ONE WAY." 

" How long have you been here ? " asked 
a fresh-looldng young poplar that grew in 
a hedgerow, of a spreading oak not far off. 

"I don't exactly know," said the oak, 
"somewhere about a hundred years, I 
suppose." 

" A hundred years ! and no taller than 
that Why, I was only planted last spring 
twelvemonth, and I am nearly as tall as 
you now." 

" Yes, I think you are," said the oak. 

" You must have wasted a lot of time," 
said the poplar. 

"That depends on what our time is 
given us for." 

"Well, I suppose there's no doubt it's 
given us for growing," said the poplar as 
she bent her head to the evening breeze, 
and scornfully fluttered her pale green 
leaves. 

" True, friend ; but you seem to forget 
that there is more than one way of grow- 
ing, as you would soon find if you came 
to measure my trunk round and compare 
it with yours. If a banner pole were 
wanted, they might take yoa, though I 
doubt it: for from the way you are bending 
now, I question if you could stand in a 
gale of wind ; but if they were looking for 
timber for a man-of-war, I know pretty 
well which of us would be chosen." 
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COMPILED BT FBEDEBICK SHERLOCK, AUTHOB OF " ILLUSTRIOUS ABSTAINERS.'* 

redadng the former and adding to the latter, 
I feel it to be a privilege, an honour, and 
a duty to do it, and believe that God ivill 
approye and bless all those who for His sake 
work in this caase." 




HUBERT HERKOMER, 
A.R.A. 



Herkomer's testi- 
mony on the Tem- 
perance question is 
brief and emphatic. 
In a note received 
from him by the 
compiler a few 
months ago the celebrated artist remarks 

" It is no credit to me for being an ab- 
stainer. The credit is due to my father, 
who gave up smoking, drinking intoxicating 
drinks, and eating meat at the same time, 
about twenty years ago; and as I was only 
ten years old then, I naturally grew into my 
father*s habits (I now eat meat, however). 
The blessings of that reform have come down 
upon my children." 

XIV. CHARLES WATERTON. 

In 1863, Mr. Charles Waterton, the well- 
known naturalist and traveller, wrote to Dr. 
Higginbottom, a Nottingham physician : — 

'*I am now fourscore and one year and 
three months old : and I can stand upon the 
upper branches of a tree, or upon the top of 
a high wall without fear of falling. I rise 
every morning, winter and summer, at half- 
past three o'clock. I do not even know the 
taste of wine, nor of any spirituous liquor : 
sixty-seven years have now passed over 
my head since I drank a glass of beer : and 
I have passed twenty years off and on in the 
pestilential swamps of the tropics." 

XV. SIR WILLIAM KINQ-HALU K.O.B. 

Admiral Sir William Eling-Hall, KC.6., has 
for many years taken an active interest in 
Temperance work. His reason for so doing 
is best stated in his own words : — 

I see and feel that there is a vast amount 
of crime, ruhi, and punishment, misery in 
families, wife-beating, and desertion of chil- 
dren arising /rom dxiv^i and on the other 
hand a great amount of happiness, health, 
and contentment for those who abstain; and 
if I in my humble endeayours can assist in 



XVI. "STONEWALL" JACKSON. 

It is related of the fiunous General " Stone- 
wall " Jackson, that upon one occasion, when 
very much exhausted, he was asked by a 
brother officer to join him in a glass of 
brandy-and- water. " No," said he ; *' I never 
use it : I am more afraid of it than of Yankee 

XVii. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

In Carpenter's Six Months at the White 
House," an interesting account is given of 
Lincoln's reception of the deputation that 
waited upon him, to request his acceptance 
of the nomination to the Presidency. 

"Ader this ceremony had passed, Mr. 
Lincoln remarked to the company that, as 
an appropriate conclusion to an interview so 
important and interesting as that which had 
just transpired, he supposed good manners 
would require that he should treat the 
committee with something to drink; and 
opening a door that led into a room in the 
rear, he called out ' Mary ! Mary ! ' A girl 
responded to the call, to whom Mr. Lincoln 
spoke a few words in an undertone, and, 
closing the door, returned to converse with 
his guests. In a few minutes the maiden 
entered, bearing a large waiter, containing 
several glass tumblers and a large pitcher in 
the midst, and placed it upon the centre 
table. Mr. Lincoln arose, and gravely ad- 
dressing the company, said: — 'Gentlemen, we 
must pledge our mutual healths in the most 
healthy beverage which God has given to 
man; it is the only beverage I have ever 
used or allowed in my family, and I cannot 
conscientiously depart from it on the present 
occasion; it is pure Adam's ale from the 
spring.' And, taking a tumbler, he raised 
it to his lips, and pledged them his highest 
respects in a cop of cold water. Of course, 
all his guests were constrained to admire his 
consistency, and to join in his example." 
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XXXIV. LITTLE THINGS. 
jR^^^Rgg BOT aoddentally threw oyer a lamp In a 
^UMMSwgl Btable. The biasing paraffin ran among 
i^SE^flSI straw < the plaee was on fire in an 
pS B BlWpl instant Up shot the flames aboye the 
EgHi^&gl wooden roof; thej were caught by the 
%taB^aSSA stormy wind, then hnnried from building 
to bnilding; the very air became red hot; and in one 
night a great dty— the Oorinth of our times— was well- 
nigh destroyed. And there, in those fiye square miles of 
the ■wiftMwg rains of Chicago, the world may learn *'how 
great a matter a little fire Undleth." Yes, we never know 
what may coma of one least word or least act. 

XXXV. THE CAVILLER ANSWERED. 
A POOB man was returning from his church one Sun. 
day afternoon. As he walked slowly along the road, he 
was oyertaken by a quick-walking, gentlemanly-dressed 
young man, who spoke to him as he came up. 

'* So," he said, "you'ye been to the church yonder, my 
good man, have you P " 

** Yes, sir," said the old man, resting on his stick, and 
looking his questioner in the fttee. 

" And what haye you been there fbr P" 
To worship Ood," was the quiet reply. 

"Now, can yon teU me, for I am anxious to know," 
said the infidel, " how big or how Uttle God is ? " 

'* Yes, sir," answered the old man, '* yes, sir. He's so 
big, that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him ; and 
He's so little, that He can enter and live in my heart." 

XXXVI. THE TWO VOICES. 
Ths Holy Spirit says: "Be Und, be generous, be un- 
selfish ; if yon are not treated well, return good for evil ; 
try to set a good Example i never say an angry word, or 
an untruthful word, or an impure word." But another 
spirit— an evil spirit, Satan— is always prompting you, 
"Don't go out of your way; h« never helped yon. Why 
be kind to fc«rf— she is never very kind to you. Why 
give it away f — keep it for yourself. Don't bear that,— 
say something cutting back; be angry, and he'll be 
frightened and not dare to meddle with your things 
again 1" 

I heard of a boy once who found himself in a room 
where many beantifnl ripe pears were spread out to keep. 
Satan said in his heart. Take one— thqr are not counted ; 



look how good they are, and Just one out of so many en* 
not matter; no one will know— no one lees you. But 
something told the boy to run out of the room at onccb 
and so he did. God " delivered him fh»n the evil one." 
He was aftaid, he said ; for though no one was there, ho 
should have seen himself steal, and 6od would have seen 
it too.— Tn Dbav ov Dnrvsa, OoLOBAoa 

XXXVII. 80NQ FOR THE BOVa 
Stbivi to leaxn, strive to learn. 

Time is marching on, boys i 
Summer days will pass away. 

Youth will soon be gone, boys. 
Seise the moments as they fly. 

Make the most of time, boys ; 
Onward! onward I beyourciy* 

Bravely labour till yon die. 

Persevere^ persevere. 

In the path of truth, boys; 
Labour hard to store your minds 

In the days of youth, boys. 
There are spirits great and true. 

Join the noble band, boys ; 
Let not trifles conquer you. 

Ever keep the goal in view. 

XXXVIII. WHY WE ARE TEMPTED. 
Sarrosi I made a very wonderful steam engine, and 
put it into a ship^ to make it into a steam packet. It is 
aU beautifully made, and complete, and I want to ** try " 
whether it is all good; whether the machinery is right, 
and works well. Where should I send it, into a smooth 
sea, or a rough sea P Should I send it " up the rapids "— 
up the river^against the stream, to see whether it would 
go up P I should. 

So God does with you. He furnishes you with eveiT- 
thing you want,— then puts you up " the rapids," sends 
you on the rough water,— just to "try " you, to see what 
you are made of. 

In eastern lands swords are made of such fine steel, that 
men can almost bend them double without breaking them. 
In order to " try " them, when they are being made, men 
bend them, to see tf th^ can be relied upon. So God 
" tries " you— to see what yon are made of. In this way, 
then, it is a good thing to be " tempted." Even Jesus 
was " tempted." Luther said, " Prayer and temptations 
make the Christian."— Tsi Bav. J. YAveaAV. 



BY THB BIGHT BEY. THE LOED BISHOP OF SODOB AND MAN. 



BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. XXTA8 Pharaoh drowned when his army perished in 
X A the Bed Sea P 

8. How is Jerusalem last described in Scriiiture to show 
her evil and corrupt condition P 

8. What two men, while in the very act of speaking, 
received a m e ssage flrom heaven, the one in judgment^ 
and the other in graoeP 

4. Whosaysthatitisamatterof rq'oidngtobetemptedP 

5. Who was kflled by God for listeninglo a lie instead 
of adhering to His word P 

6. Showirom one verse of the Bible that the human 
nature of Christ was without sin. 

7. What is the only word in Scriptwa which wa find 



each of the Persons of the Trinity directly recorded as 

1!^% there any case in the Bible to show that mere con. 
scientionsness does not, of itself, please God P 

9. What animals gave proof or God's overruling power 
by acting contrary to their natural instinct P 

10. What two tilings were the Jews forbidden to do 
during the night P 

AN8WEBB (See Sm. No., p. 215). 

L Luke U.86. n. Luke xxiU. 43. HL Matt. is. 6; 
Acta is. 84. lY. Loke xxii. 11, IS. Y. Gen. zxUi. 10. 
Yt. 1 Pet. i. a. YII. Heb. xi. ». YUI. 2 Kings xii. «. 
IX. Josh. z. 14. X.lCicahv.a. 
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is ing Father {jloritied, ^ 

John XT. 8. 



Without Mo yo can do notliinpr. John xv. 5. 



leth'S. after Trinity. To do good . . . forget not. 
With Kuch sacrifices God is well pleased. Hcb.xiii. 10. 
The Lord recompeuso thy work. Ruth ii, 12. 
EstfibUsh Thou the work of our haiids. I's. sc. 17. 
That women adorn Lhemeelves . , . with good works. 
Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants. Va. xc. 16. 
Tho Lord ehall bless all tho work of tliino hand. 
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bear much frttit. 



ITtii S. after Trinity. Prtpart th^vork. ProT. 

Consider the work of God. Kcclea. vii. 13. £xiiv. 27, 
There is no work in tho grave. Ecclcs. ix. 10. [17. 
The work of righteoasnebs shall be peace. Isa-xxxii, 
Abounding in the work of tho Lord. 1 Cor. xv. &8. 
Prepared unto every good work. 2 Tim. il. 21. 
Bo ye doers of the Word, Jos. i. 22. 



18th S- after Trinity. Amhassadon for Christ, 



po 

ALL IN THE 
j^lAME OF THE J^ORD 

-^fe^ Jesus. ^ ... -^^fc^^ ti?/ 

Be tje ^S fei^ / ^^^^ Faith 

docra Df tho u^onl. ^^^^^'''^^^'.^^^0'^ without luorha is dead. 
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Workers together with God 
St. LcKB. llehaihhiuH usa 
He knoweth their works. 



2 Cor. vi. 1. 



Job xxxiv. 25. 
orkB. Va. xsiiii. 15. 
I made nie great works. Ecclcs. ii. 4. 
Let her own works pniise her. Prov. xxxi. 31. 



10th S. aft. Trinity. Godmrcihcir\zoi}ts. Jonah 
Full of good works. Acts ix. 36. [iii. 10. 



Jab. ii. 26. 
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Tho night Cometh, when no man can work. Jn. ix. 4. 
Ho careful to maintain good works. Titus iiL 8. 
Tbcir works do follow them. Rev. xiv. 13. 
Bt. Simon xkd St. Judb. Let htmsHotcout . , . Ku 

Lot us cast off tho works of darkness. Bom. xiii. la. 



20th S. after Trinity. God is atU. 

Your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 1 Cor. xv. &8. 



T ET sunshine of Thy grace increase 
y The fruit of love, and joy, and peace; 
With purple bloom of gentleness, 
That mobt of all our home may bloaa ; 



While faith and goodneB9 meet 

In ruby ripjenoss, rich and eweet. 

May these in me be found. 

And ever to Thy praise abound.— J?. £. H, 



Mission Power —"Ah" what a mission power totho world would bo exerted if tho Word of the Ooiipei 
were • received • by all'who name the Name of Christ, 'with joy of the Holy Ghost I* As with the Thoaaa- 
lonians tho Word of the Lord, so received, would * so\md out' from us to others with such convincing testimony 
that tlio ureachors of tho Word mij,'ht ajrain say with Paul. ' We need not to speak anything! • (1 These. L a) 
MiLrlitilv indeod would * tho Word of the Lord' ' grow and prevail/ if thus the voice of the Uvmg Church of tmo 
- ■ ■ ^ . . - almost rendered noedlesa, other testimony. (Jer. xxxi. 34.)' — Th< Forgoffm TratK 
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"THE 0\f OF DAYS," Id. 
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"HAND AND HEART," Id. 
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'* Work then with heart and mighti 
Fit every Joint aright; 
Let all be deftly done. 
Oar work's a noble one. 



Swing, then, the hammar swing, 
Deep-cheeted Toices ring : 
Work and pray, work and sing, 
God speed onr Lifeboat. 
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IBASTJBE the planks to a hair- 
breadth line. 
Swing the hammer and drire the 
nail : 

Deftly fix each epar in its place: 
Sye nor hsknd mnst in canning fail. 

lit every joint aright, 
Fasten the rowlocks tight : 
Shape we the bows, that light 
Cleaye they the storm-waves. 
Work ! every nail we drive 
Is worth a human life; 
Work ! every spar shall strive 
'Grainst yawning sea-graves. 
Stoat arms the hammer swing, 
Deep-chested voices ring, 
Work and pray, work and sing ; 
God speed oar toiling. 

Over the waves oar boat shall boond, 
Swift as a bird npon th8 wing, 
Eager as darts the nnleashed honnd, 
Straight as an arrow from the string. 
Manned by a stardy crew, 
Iron-sinewed men and true. 
Stoat hearts that brave anew 
Dangers, unswerving: 
Tet men of mortal clay. 
Men whose strong hearts obey 
Impulse of gentler sway, 
To great deeds nerving : 
Men whose firm faith shall rise 
Higher than stormy skies, 
Catch glints of Paradise 

VOL. XT. NO. XI, 



Through the dense cloud-rifta : 
Men in whose ears shall ring 
Words that the wild waves fling. 
Words that the angels sing. 
Clear whilst the storm drifts :— 
" Fear not the raging deep. 
Fear not the winds that sweep; 
Mine is the power to keep 
All men in safety." 

Swing the hammer and drive the nail, ^ 
Every stroke doth a blessing bear; 
Plant the stempost and shape the keel, 
Build up the gunwale and ribs with care. 
Toil on, toil on for despairing souls ; 
Eyes straining through the tempest-strife, 
Tongues that are dumb with speechless 
fear 

Shall wake through your working to hope. 

—to life. 
Many a mother glad 
Joy- weeping o'er her lad ; 
Many a sailor bold 
Bescued from death's dark hold ; 
Many a wife and child. 
Fear- stricken, anguish wild. 
Saved from their grief have smiled, 
Loved ones caressing; 
And in the prayers they raise 
Gratitude, blent with praise, 
Lingers like sunlight rays 
For us a blessing. 

Swing the hammer and drive the nail I ' 
Spread the life-linesi our boat shall ridoi 
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Manned by a tried and trasty crew, 

Over tbe seething tide. 

Through giant waves they ploagh : 

On ! on ! God help them now ! 

Right through the breakers steer ; 

Courage ! for help is near ! 

Out rings an answering cheer 

Over the ocean. 

Hope's banner flutters free 

Over the wreck at 8ea» 

Over the souls that be 

Saved from the yawning grav9, 



Since He who rules the wave 
Hath over death at sea 
Given man the Victory 

Work then with heart and might. 
Fit every joint aright ; 
Let all be deftly done. 
Our work's a noble one. 
Swing, then, the hammer swing, 
Deep-chested Toices ring : 
Work and pray, work and sing, 
God speed our Lifeboat 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

TI^E LIGHT ON THE HILL. 

Y slow degrees Charles 
struggled back to life. 
[ He was very patient, and 
said but little : never re- 
ferring to the cause of 
his illness: never men- 
tioning his brother's 
name. 

I read twice a day to him from God's 
Word, and I can fancy I see now the eager 
hungry way he listened. For the Bible was 
a new book to my cousin, and his ignor- 
ance of things which every child in our 
village schools knows now-a-days was sur- 
prising. Cut, ah, the Bible was new; so I 
think the words came with great power and 
freshness. I remember how depressing it 
was to go from poor Charles to my aunt. 
She bad known much; but the good seed 
seemed choked, and truly in time of tribula- 
tion it seemed to have withered quite away. 

As soon as Charles could be safely moved, 
we were to go to the cottage in Breame St. 
Denys, which Dr. Thornton had offered. The 
first time I went to look at it, I found it was 
the very cottage at the top of the hill, the 
last cottage of the straggling irregular street, 
the windows of which had caught the bright 
light of the setting sun on that evening 
when I had stood by my father on the 
bridge. I took this for a good sign, and the 



words came into my mind : " Let yoor light 
«o shine." 

All my long life I have noticed that words 
from God's Book come suddenly at times to 
our heart like a message : we hardly know 
why, or what brings them there. I think 
they are as a whisper of God the Holy 
Spirit, who, we know, cometh and goeth like 
the wind, as He listeth. Over and over again 
have these whispers helped me on my way. 

It was no easy matter to nproot Aont 
Bella. She dung to the large old Manor, 
even in its decay and desolation, and dis- 
liked the notion of going to live in a cottage. 
However, the thing was settled for her. l^e 
articles of the house and what was left o( 
£arm and dairy ntensils were seized by the 
creditors. So was the horse and gig which 
Bobert had driven to meet me at Cirencester. 
So, in short, was everything. Dr. Thornton, 
Mr. S^sey, and som^ other kind neighboors, 
bought in a few articles of furniture, and 
Carter took them up to the cottage, while 
his wife was kind and helpful. 

Thesa people were &dthfal.to their poor 
mistress, and did not desert her in her dis- 
tress. I was np at the cottage all one after- 
noon, trying to give it ahome-like appeaEance, 
and contriving and planning^ with Anne 
Carter's assistance. 

Now, we must get her here to-morrow,** 
I said, as I looked round the bedroom: " hot 
to get her here is the dilBooltf. I most teQ 
her to-night it is all arranged, and Dr. Thom- 
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ton will oomo in a close oarnagOi and take her 
to her new home in the twilight of the follow* 
ing evening." 

Poor lady I " said Anne Garter^ " my heart 
does ache for her. For, you know, miss, I 
saw her all dressed so snuurt at the chris- 
tenings of the first children, and holding her 
head so high. Bat there^ it has been going 
on from bad to worse ever since little Fanl 
was bom ; and as to Miss Blanche, ihe has 
been brooght up to think of nothing nor 
nobody bat herself. The way she has been 
dressed up and sent to the boarding school, 
and money foand for that — that's been the 
soro place with Mr. Bobert He always 
thought his mamma had got some money hid 
away, and that this money bought his sister 
smart dresses and trinkets ; but there, I don*t 
know." 

These words of Anne Garter set me think- 
ing, and I certainly did remember a little 
leather-covered box which Aunt Bella kept 
under her pillow, and never let me touch 
when I made the bed. 

Was it that box which Bobert had been 
hoping to get hold of on that dreadful day? 
and had ho reason for believing his mother 
secreted money there? It seemed so un- 
likely; for where could Aunt Bella get it 
from, or who gave it to her ? Still, Anne 
Garter's words had a significance for me; 
and as I ran down the hill in the twilight 
of the October evening, they made me feel 
uncomfortable. 

At the bottom of the village, I paused. 
There were two ways to Breame St. Bernard : 
one lay through the copse which skirted the 
hill-side, and across the fields; the other over 
the bridge and past Breame St. Denys* 
church and rectory, and round by the road. 
I had left Anne Garter in charge for the night 
at the cottage, and, looking back, I saw she 
had lighted the candle, and it was twinkling 
like a star through the lattice window. 

Again I thought of the light that must not 
be hid under a bushel, and I hoped and 
prayed there might be some shining in our 
lives who were to live in the cottage on the 
hill. 

It was getting late, and I thought I would 
take the path by the copse, and go across the 
fields. The dark figures of the cattle stood 



up in the meadows, the dew was falling, and 
a thin white mist rising from the little rapid 
Breame. 

I was getting quite a country girl now, and 
had employed the village shoemaker to make 
me a pair of stout, strong boots, such as one 
could hardly meet with in a town. 

As I went quickly through the fields, I did 
not heed the damp ; and pausing to climb an 
awkward stile which would let mo down into 
the road, I thought I heard a sound near me 
under the high hedge. A cow or a sheep, 
perhaps," I thought ; and then there wa9 a 
rustling. I was never a nervous person ; but 
that rustling made my heart beat— why, I 
could hardly tell. I gave a hurried glance 
round, and felt almost sure I saw a man 
crouching close to the stile. I gave a spring 
from the upper ledge, and reached the ground 
in safety. Such a jump it was I I wonder I 
did not break my leg. 

I ran as quickly -as I could along the road, 
and never slackened till I saw the light in 
the blacksmith's forge in our village glowingi 
and heard Paul's voice from the steps of the 
old Manor. 

" Gome, Gharity, how late you are I I've 
had the kettle boiling ever so long, and 
mother is wondering why you dont come. 
Gharles has got a surprise for you. Look ! " 

" Oh, Gharles," I exclaimed ; for the poor 
fellow had dragged himself down from the 
bedroom he had never left since that dreadful 
day when Dr. Thornton had carried him 
there. 

His pale face^ and lines round the large 
eyes, his shrunk figure, all were indeed a 
contrast to the rosy, laughing Gbarles who 
had seemed to me on my arrival the only 
bright thing in the old Manor. 

I've got a start out of you," he said, 
** Gousin Gherry. I miMi get well. I must 
help you. I must work." 

Tears were in his eyes, and I could hardly 
answer cheerfully,— 

" All in good time, Gharles. There is no 
hurry." Then I ran up to my aunt's room, 
whom I found complaining of the noise below, 
which was caused by the removal of the goods. 
And then I told her what was decided— that 
we were all to go to the cottage the next day. 
It was very cruel, she said, to turnroatapoof 
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siok woman, and she could not see whyeverjr 
one plotted and schemed to do it ! 

To reason with Annt Bella was always a 
waste of breath. One could soothe her and 
hamonr her; and I did pity her. She had 
never seen Charles since that avrfal day; and 
though she asked how he was, both of the 
doctor and me, she did not show any desire 
to see hiro. 

I helped Charlie npstairs at nine o'clock, 
and Paul went to his little bed on the floor 
quite cheerfully, soon after. My bed was 
gone also, and I was thinking of sleeping on 
an old sofa in my aunt's room. Before the 
boys went I read the Psalms, and they were 
for the seventh evening of the month — ^the 
87th Psalm. Ah! how wonderful is the 
teaching and the wisdom of the Psalms. It 
was when I was at Breame St. Bernard that 
I first began to read them regularly ; for being 
young and nnaccustomed to reading, it was 
pleasant to have the particular portion put 
down for every day. The d7th Psalm was 
another of those messages I have spoken of. 

''Fret not thyself because of the ungodly, 
neither be thou envious against the evil doers. 
Put thou thy trust in the Lord, and be doing 
good ; dwell in the land, and verily thou shak 
be fed." 

It seemed just what I wanted ; for we were 
certainly at a low ebb; and though my dear 
fiither had left me some money, do what I 
would we were living on credit at the butcher's 
and baker's, though the kindness of people 
about was Tery great. When the boys were 
gone upstairs, I went to my aunt's room, and 
she told me to take from under the bed a box. 

''Nobody ever opens that box but me," she 
said. " If your uncle had known of it,— well, 
you saw what Bobert did; he would have 
been worse if he had been angry." 

" I don't see any box," I said, placing the 
candle on the floor, and peeping under the 
bed. "Besides, Aunt Bella, I have swept 
and cleaned under here dozens of times." 

"There's a square place in one of the 
boards," Aunt Bella said, " with a little knob 
like a nail. iTou press that hard, and you 
will see it lifts up." 

The boards were of old oak, and very wide. 
I mean every plank was wider than the com- 
mon floors of deal. I felt for the knob, and 
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pressed it, when it flew up : and then, by the 
light of the candle, I saw a small tin box 
shining. 

"Have you got itP" Aunt Bella asked 
eagerly. "No one but Blanche has known 
of it. I kept money there to dress her like a 
lady, as she is, and to pay for her schooliDg 
at first. Give it to me ; " and with a hungry 
glitter in her eyes. Aunt Bella took it from 
my hand. " I'll put it under my pillow to- 
night. Don't tell any one — don't, Charity." 

" If there is money in that box," I said, 
half frightened at my own boldness, " I don't 
think yon should take so much from charity. 
Dr. Thornton has been so kind, and so has 
Mr. Massey. Dear Aunt Bella, if yon haye 
any money, let it pay Mr. Came, the butcher, 
and Mr. Smith, the baker. You know we 
owe them a deal of money, and " 

"A deal of money! As if I could pay 
that! Blanche must have a winter dress 
and cloak, a^d " 

"Oh, Aunt Bella!" I said, "Blanche has 
no right to these things; she ought to work 
for them." Then poor Aunt Bella went off 
into one of her fits of crying. 

" Oh, I see you are tired of me. Go home, 
then, and I'll send for Blanche to look alter 
me. I wonder I ever asked Pamela for help, 
that I do! I am a miserable woman, set 
fast in my legs, racked with pain, and worse 
than a widow, broken-hearted." 

I had heard this, alas! very often; and I 
was gettbg used to it. But, as I said, pity 
for Aunt Bellas memory of my mother^s old 
love for her, and desire to do something to 
help, was very strong. I told her I hoped to 
see her comfortable in the cottage on the hill 
before I left her and went home ; and then I 
went down to make her a cup of arrowroot 

Anne Carter had kindly slept in the Manor 
since Charles's illness, but to-night she was 
keeping guard at the cottage, and I was 
alone in the house with my two cousins and 
my aunt. 

I went down and raked together the ashes 
of the fire, set on the kettle to boil the water^ 
and then sat down to think. They say "a 
watched pot never ^ boils," and it certainly 
seemed so now. But I forgot the kettle and 
everything else in the sense of loneliness 
which came over me. Somehow, a pieture of 
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borne rose before ine, and I conid see Frankie 
jam ping about, — tbe dear boisterous fellow 
we all spoiled, — then the elder bojs, and 
Pamela, setting us all to right, bub so clever 
oud ready with hand as well as head. Then 
my mother and father, one on each side of 
the fire on a winter's evening, — my mother 
knitting, my father with his newspaper ; and 
Nancy coming in with the supper tray. 
Home love^home brightness, and this deso- 
late kitchen ! I looked round at a slight 
noise, and I saw a man quite close to me— 
my Cousin Bobert ! 



CHAPTER YII. 

HOP£. 

I DID not scream or cry out ; I did not speak. 
I was, as it were, turned into stone. Bobert 
was 60 changed, a mere shadow of his old 
self. I don't think any one would have 
known him for the same man. He laid his 
hand on my arm, and spoke in a hoarse 
whisper, — 

" He is alive, then P I have been hidden in 
the wood-house. I followed you home. I 
was lying under the hedge as you passed by. 
But he U alive P Oh, Charity I" and he 
shuddered convulsively, " I have been nearly 
mad all these weeks, thinking he was dead 
and I had killed him. Can't you speak to 
meP" he said. "I heard you reading just 
now. I wish you'd pi-ay for me, Cherry." 

Oh, Bobert I" I said, "you must pray for 
yourself. Oh, Bobert! Cousin Bobert! do 
pray for yourself. God will hear." 

" 1 am such a wretch," he said. " I don't 
think there is any hope for me. Even you 
torn from me ; you hate me ! " 

"No, Bobert," I said ; ** you have been very 
kind to me; so has Charlie, so has every one 
here. But do give up drinking ; make that 
a first step." 

" I will try," he said. "I am near starviug, 
and I don't know where to turn for money. 
Hy mother has a store; she hid it away 
when some old things were sold a few years 
ago. If I had some money, I would leave the 
country. Can you get it for me out of my 
mother, can you P Say it is for yourself, or 
for Charlie, or " 



" I will tell no lies," I said. " I shall tell the 
truth." 

" Then she will never let me have it," he 
said gloomil3\ ^'Tlien I must go to destruc- 
tion. You know, Charity," he went on al- 
most fiercely, " if I choose I can go and get 
the money by force; you can't stop me." 

•* Yes," I said faintly ; " that is quite true, 
Bobert. I cannot stop you, but God can; and 
I shall ask Him to change your heart, and 
make you loving and kind." So then and 
there I knelt down, and in a trembling, fal- 
tering voice said a short prayer; and my 
Cousin Bobert, flinging himself on his knees, 
his arms resting on the table, said, " Amen." 

I rose silently, and went on making the 
arrowroot. I poured a cup out, and put it by 
his side, with some bread, and then I said, — 

"I am going to take some arrowroot to 
your mother; I will come back in ten 
minutes." Bobert made no sign of hearing 
what I said, and I loft him. I made no re- 
mark to my aunt. I gave her her supper, 
put her bed comfortable, and said, " Good- 
night." 

" Come to bed soon, dear," she said. "You 
look worn out, and as pale as a ghost." 

Well I might ; but a voice seemed to say, 
"'Commit thy way unto the Lord; and put 
thy trust in Him.' " I kissed my aunt, and 
then went softly to the room where I kept my 
box. My Other's gift to me was there, and 
Mr. Abel's sovereign in a leather purse — six 
pounds in all. I took four, and put away the 
rest, and then X went back to the kitchen. 

"Bobert," I said, "here is some money. 
If you can get to Bristol, you may find a ship 
there to take you to America. Take the 
money, Bobert." 

He raised his head, and I saw he had been 
crying. 

"How did you get it from herP" 

" I did not get it from your mother at all," 
I said; "it is mine— yours now. Take it, 
Bobert, and some day let me hear that you 
are well and, I hope, happy." 

He tried to speak, but tears choked him. 

" Eat the arrowroot and the bread, Bobert, 
before you go," I said; "it will do you good." 

He swallowed the arrowroot, put the bread 
in his pocket, and turned to leave me. 

"Let mo hear from you, Bobert^nd when 
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it is good news, I will tell your poor mother 
about yon." 

She won't care ; but, Charity, I should 
like yon to tell Charles and Paul to take 
warning by me, and do their best to gain an 
honest living. You see, wo have all been 
brought up to think ourselves above the 
common ; and that, maybe, has helped me to 
sink below it. Tell Charles I beg him to 
forgive me, and that much as ho has suffered 
from that blow I gave him, he can't have 
suffered torments like mine all these weeks." 

Then Bobert took both my hands in his, 
and kissed them, saying, — 

" If ever I come to any good, it will be your 
doing. Gk>od-bye \ " 

The next moment I was alone in the dreary, 
desolate house, the wind moaning in the wide 
chimney, the last ember of the fire dying out, 
all outward things dreary and sad enough. 
But in my heart was a hope that I had, by 
God*s grace, sown a tiny seed, and that I 
might live to see the fruit of it. 

The next day all was trouble and confusion; 
but we got over the removal to the oottage 
far better than I expected. So it often 
happens that the mountains of difficulty 
often turn out to bo mole-hills, when we are 
determined to meet them bravely. 

Friends were not wanting to me, and both 
Dr. Thornton and the rector rendered sub- 
stantial aid. Charles recovered health and 
strength: and about Christmas-time Mr. 
Hoskyns, a very prosperous farmer, lost his 
only son, who had looked over his farm for 
him, and been his right hand. Charles was, 
at Mr. Massey's recommendation, taken on, 
with a small wage to begin with, to fill the 
place ; and though Farmer Hoskyns said 
he was somewhat af i-aid of " the Deny s lot," 
he was too much bowed down with grief to 
refuse any chance of help in his business ; and 
before Charles had been at the Home Farm 
three months, his valuo had been tested, and 
the poor bereaved father said he had been 
very fortunate in securing his services. He 
still lived with ns, and ho and I had many 
happy evenings, reading and working. We 
got into the habit of doing this in Aunt Bella's 
room, and I persuaded her to try to knit a 
little, to pass the weary time, and to employ 
her hands, though she could not nso her legs. 



I got her up every day now, and though aho 
was as helpless as a child below her waist 
her health was the better for the change from 
bed. She would take fits of weeping and 
lamenting over the lost Manor House, now 
standing empty and desolatei Sho would 
mourn a little over her husband, and wondec 
if she should ever hear from him again. 
But Bobert's name she never mentioned. 
Charles and I alone knew of his visit to the 
Manor on that night in Novembei'. 

A deep scar on Charlie's forehead told the 
tale of that dreadful scene months before, 
and that scar Charles will take to bis grave. 
He had always been cheerful and good-tem- 
pered, but now every good and pleasant 
thing in him seemed deepened. He had never 
touched any drink since the day of his acci- 
dent, and seemed to shrink from it with 
loathing. Paul was sent to a school, as weekly 
boarder, at Cirencester, which was kept by a 
brother of Dr. Thornton's, who consented 
to receive him almost free of cost ; and what 
expense there was, our good doctor met. 

I have happy memories of the spring that 
followed that dreary winter. I had never 
seen a country spring before, and I was like 
a child amongst the flowers. 

The whole course of the little Breame is 
marked by a profusion of wild flowers, and 
I used to gather basketsful every day, and 
make the house gay and bright. At Easter 
Blanche wrote to say she was coming home 
for a holiday, and she arrived one lovely April 
evening. She was smarter than ever, and 
seemed to me strangely unfeeling and uncon- 
cerned. 

There is nothing like selfishness for har- 
dening the heart. She complained of the 
low ceilings of our rooms, of tho little dia- 
mond-pane windows, of everything about 
us. 

"Take yourself off, then," Charles said one 
evening. "I am sure no one wants you." 
I looked at Charlie, for Aunt Bella began to 
cry, and said he was rongh and unfeeling. 

" I am sure," she faltered, in her querulous 
voice, " it's a treat to see her ; she looks so 
nice and lady-like." 

Charlie could not bear this. He got up, and 
pushed back his chair, saying, — 

" It's easy to bo lady-like, when other poopio 
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do the bard work for her. Why should 
Charity cook, and wash, and bake, and she sit 
np dressed like a peaoook P " 

"Nonsense, Charles,*' I said, trying to 
langh. I cook, and wash, and bake, because 
I like it ; it is no merit. Then Anno Carter 
does all the rough work, you know." 

I know," he began, and then he stopped; 
and soon after, I heard him whistling as he 
went down the hill to the village. I thought 
it a good time to put in a word about myself, 
however; and I told Aunt Bella that my ftkther 
wished me to go home in the summer, and 
perhaps Blanche could take my place for a 
time. 

" Dear me! you want to leave me! " Aunt 
Bella cried. ** Oh ! very well ; it is very heart- 
less, I must say." 

As to taking your place, Cherry, I may 
as well say at once, I can't ; besides/' Blanche 
^id, with a toss ol her head, " by the sum- 
mer I -shall be most likely otherwise en- 
gaged." 

" If my father and my mother wish to see 
me, I must go to Ladminster," I said; '*and 
I hope you will think better of leaving your 

(To he 



mother, helpless as she is, without any one to 
look after her." 

" That's as it may be," was the reply ; "and, 
anyhow, it's no business of yours." 

Poor Blanche ! she stayed ten diiQfs, and 
then returned to the Miss Lopgs, at Ciren- 
cester. Six weeks after that, Aunt Bella had 
a letter from her, written on pink paper, and 
signed Blanche De Montfleurs. She had 
married the Frenchman who taught dancing 
at the school, whom Miss Long, in a letter to 
Aunt Bella, described as an adventurer, and 
she feared that the poor girl had taken a very 
rash step! This was poor comfort to the 
distracted mother. 

For Blanche she had been ready to sacri- 
fice everything, fondly hoping that she would 
do a good thing in the matrimonial way, and 
marry a real gentleman. Oh ! it was a bitter 
pill for Aunt Bella to swallow, and I pitied 
her from my heart. 

But from this time I think she really 
loved me more than she had ever done 
before, and I had not the heart to leave her, 
BO I put oS my visit to my old home for 
another year. 
iJtinxud.) 



BY THS BEV. E. H. BIGKERSTETH, M.A., YIGAB OF CHRIST GHUBGH, HAVPSTSiD. 
XL " j^BACB, BE JStILL." 

*' He arose and rebuked the wind, and said to the sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm.'' ** They found the man, out of whom the devils were departed, sitting at the 
feet of Je8U8."^£ft. Matt, viii. 28-86 ; St. Mark iv. 85-v. 20; St. Luke viil. 22-iO. 




|HE sun was set, the night was 
wild, 

Rough winds o*or sullen 
waters swept ; 
But calmly as a tired child 
Jesus slept. 

" Savo us, we perish ; save us, Lord." 

Ho rose, and only breathed His will : 
The winds and waters knew His word — 
" Peace, be still." 

Ah I wilder than the wildest waves, 

Dark passions, surging up from hell, 
Within the breast of Satan's slaves 
Bage and swell. 



He spoke, and at His accents sweet 
Demoniacs trembled, sore afraid. 
And soon, as learners at His feet 
Knelt and pray'd. 

O Master of creation's realm, 

Lord of human hearts Divine, 
When rugged tempests overwhelm 
Me and mine ; 

Come then to me, my Saviour, come ; 

Bid Thou the stormy tumult cease. 
And whisper through the troubled 
gloom — 

Peace, Thy peoco. 
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UR readers will not have 
forgotten the toaching 
and graphic story of 
r**01d Oscar, the 
Faithful Dog,"* one 
of the nobility of the 
dog creation, which 
appeared in Home 
WordA in 1880. In various forms Old Oscar^s 
life has been reproduced to the number of 
nearly half a million copies, a rare circulation 
for any book of modern date. It is as justly 
popular as " Eat and his Friends." The same 
minute acquaintance is exhibited with the 
habits and instincts of dogs, and the same 
interest is shown on their behalf. 

We are glad to see that this beautiful 
prose-poem, for such it is, is now published 
as an art volume for Christmas presentation 
with illustrations after original sketches by 



Landseer, Wilkie, and Weir, in the possession 
of the author, Mr. H. G. Beid of Middles- 
brongh. We are courteously permitted to 
give two of the illustrations, and although 
they cannot be produced so effectively as on 
the plate paper of the volume, they will, we 
are sure, be highly appreciated. Mr. Eeid 
truly observes : — 

"The nature of the dog has its higher 
developments : unchanging fidelity, depth of 
insight, and bravery in the moment of 
danger. What will ho not do for a friend? 
What has he not done even for a hard 
master ? " 

We can hardly imagine it to bo possible 
for any reader of " Old Oscar" to be " a hard 
master;" but the circulation of this exquisite 
edition of his noble Hfo cannot fail to win for 
his race a trner appreciation and a wider and 
more practical interest. 



%olp j^crtptitrr« 




HAVE a garden fair, 
With Heavenly breezes 
fanned, 

To which each morning I 
repair — 
It is my Lord's command — 
To gather fruits and blossoms sweet 
Before the busy world I meet. 

I have a fountain pure, 

At which I love to drink 
Morn after morn for health and euro, 

And sit upon the brink 
To catch its murmurs, soft and low, 
Ere to the noisy worjd I go. 

1 have a faithful Friend 

Accustomed to advise. 
With whom somo time each day I spend, 

That I may be made wise 
To find and keep tho only way 
That issues in eternal day. 



I have an armoury bright, 

With shield and helm hung round, 
Where duly ns the morning light — 

Tho Spirit's sword is found ; 
By which I overcome tho foe 
That harasses the way I go. 

I have a mirror keen. 

Which shows me all I am ; 

When lo ! behind me there is seen 
One like a dying Lamb ; 

And as I view His imaged Face, 

My sins are lost in shiQiug grace. 

O send Thy Spirit, Lord, 
And make me wholly Thine ; 

That I may love Thy precious Woi-d, 
And feel its power Divine, 

And walk on calmly in its light, 

Till faith is lost in glorious sight. 

EiCHAED Wilton, M.A. 

Londeshoroitgh Bectory. 



• '* Old Oscar, the Faithful Dog." By H. G. Reid, author of ** Art Studies fr6m Landseer." An Art 
Illustrated Edition. Richly bound. Price 6«. London : Home IForci* Office, 1, Patomoster Buildings, E.O. 
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Chrittmat Supplemental 
Number is now un estab- 
lished institntion. It 
proves such a welcome 
guest, and the circolation 
is so large, that we are 
nnder the necessity of 
issuing it with the No- 
vember "Home Words," 
in order to get a sufficient number printed in 
time. 

This year the Number contains, in addition to 
other Christmas reading, a new Christmae Story, 
by the Rev. P. B. Poweb, M.A., the Author of 
" The Oiled Feather^* The title is " Job Tbihdeb : 
How Job did something to somebody, and got some- 
body to do something to him.** 

If we are not mistaken, this Christmas Tale will 
be as popular as The Oiled Feather " itself, and 



do a world of good in helping to make " Happy 
Christmas everywhere.*' 

The price, with the November Magazine, is 
Twopence: but further single copies, price One 
Penny each, can be ordered from the Book- 
sellers. 

To save disappointment in the supply, the Pub- 
lishers have arranged to send with the November 
Magazines a proportionate number both to the 
Clergy who localize *' Home Words,** and also to 
the Trade. Copies unsold, if any, will not be 
charged, but should be returned as early as possible 
before Christmas Day. 

The Number will be a suitable "Christmas 
Box" for the guests at Parish Gatherings, Bobin 
Dinners, etc. In quantities it can be supplied 
direct for Os. per 100. Address : The Blanager, 
" Home Words " Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.O. 



AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 




|UB Readers will notice that in order 
to give greater prominence to the 
News Department of Hand and 
Heart,** its title has been changed 
to "The Chubob Stakdabd.** In 
every respect the principles advocated remain 
unchanged. It is published every Friday, price 
1(2. 

At the same time we do not intend to part from 
our " old Friend," which will in future appear as 
a Monthly Supplementary Number under Uie title 
of *' Hand and Hbabt : A Family, Social, and 
Temperance Journal** It will supply reading for 
the Home on topics of general interest, with a 
summary of the month's news. The First Number 
will be ready at all Booksellers, on Friday, Nov. 
4th, price Id. 

In taking this "step forward" it would be im- 
possible for us to express too strongly our sense of 
gratitude to God for what has been done in the 
past. The establishment of a cheap Newspaper, of 
the highest class, literary and artistic, involves 
effort, outlay, and expenditure, which only ex- 
perience can calculate ; but an issue of Hand and 
Heart during the past six years of about 12,000,000 
copies, sufficiently indicates the high position the 
Journal has attained. Its circulation includes 
members of all classes. Literally, we may say it 
has its place in the Queen's palace, is read by 
Bishops of our Church and by members of the 
Legislature, as well as by the wide oirde of those 



who take a general interest in Christian and 
philanthropic work. 

The past, however, ought only to stimulate 
further progress. As the Record remarked, the 
other day:—" Next to the pulpit, the Press com- 
mands more power than any other agency over the 
souls and destinies of men in countries like Great 
Britain : and the counteraction of the notorious 
evils of the day must mainly be effected through the 
medium of wholesome literature of a high order.** 
But when we remember that tiiere are twelve 
thousand parishes in our land, and that an average 
circulation of even fifty copies in each would repre- 
sent a total of 600,000 copies weekly, we do indeed 
see there is room for a step forward." 

The mission is a glorious one. As a negative 
consideration, the Press is more influential than 
the police, and it costs the public nothing. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. How can we com- 
plain of the advance of Bradlaughism if we do 
not use the Press ourselves? In the words of 
Bishop Thorold, "To deplore the evil and do 
nothing is bat the silly whimpering of a feeble 
and dishonest sentimentalism.*' But then there 
is the positive as well as the negative gain. Let 
high-toned principles of thought and action pre- 
vail, and the happiness of society and the true 
exaltation of the nation foUows. 

We ask our readers, one and all, to do what they 
can to aid the increasing droulation of "Tnn 
Chuboh Stamdabd." 
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{See Portrait, Page 365.) 



N open Bible and a preach- 
ed Gospel, are England's 
shield and England's lock 
of streiagth." So said 
Hugh Stowell, in one 
of those massive and 
magnificent speeches, 
which, in bygone years, gave him such 
immense inflnence for good thronghont the 
length and breadth of the land. " Trnly," 
said Dean McNeile, in his fnneral sermon, 
"he was a genuine snccessor of our best 
Beformers. His soul beat in fall harmony 
with Hooper, and Latimer, and Granmer, 
and Bradford ; he was one of the noblest 
spirits we had in this realm of England. 

Hngh Stowell was a genuine Protestant ; 
and therefore, because as a Protestant he 
regarded Romanism as the very essence of 
intolerance, he was truly tolerant^ truly 
Catholic, truly Christian. " A commanding 
sense of duty to my country, my faith, and 
my God, constrained me," he said on one 
occasion, "to make Protestant truth the 
polestar of my public conduct;" but he 
added, with fervid enthusiasm: — "Love the 
Romanists ; pray for them, feel for them, 
show them kindness, and show them that 
yon love them, though you hate Popery. 
Emphatically, let all your doings be done 
in a right spirit — ^in a spirit of prayer." 

As a pastor and preacher he was equally 
beloved and revered. His sermons were 
practical, pointed, and experimental ; and 
be was, to a remarkable extent^ considering 
the public claims on him, a house-going 
parson. Dr. Pnnce Lee (Bishop of Man- 
chester) said of him, " He could testify irom 
personal knowledge to the fact that every 
comer in his parish had been covered, and 
every house had been cared for by himself 
and his curates." He was also essentially 
a family man. Ho loved his home, and 



delighted to nnbendto the so-called "little 
things " of daily life, which have so mtich 
to do with home happiness. Alike in his 
public and private bearing the combina- 
tion of gentleness with power, humility 
with dignity, kindness with firmness, has 
rarely been more winningly presented. 
The true "dignity of childhood" which 
the Divine Master so markedly recog- 
nised both by His example and teaching, 
was faithfully reflected in his noble and 
generous bearing. 

Cnnon Stowell was bom at Douglas in 
the Isle of Man, in 1799 ; he was educated 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and or- 
dained in 1823 by Dr. Ryder, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, to the curacy of 
Shepscombe. In 1824 he removed to 
Trinity Church, Huddersfield, but was 
soon after invited to take charge of St. 
Stephen's, Salford. In 1831 Christ Church 
was built for him ; and here for thirty-four 
years he ministered to his attached con- 
gregation. During the first twenty-one 
years of his ministry, the communicants 
increased from 180 to between five and 
six hundred. In 1846 he received a present 
of £1,500 from the congregation, and in 
1860 a second presentation was made of 
a silver salver and £5,000. His character- 
istic liberality to others made it necessary 
that the givers in the latter case should 
make this " only condition" — ^that the sum 
" should be applied for the benefit of Mr. 
Stowell and his family as. he nught think 
fit." Mr. Stowell himself demurred to 
accept the sum of money for personal pur- 
poses. 

In 184-5 he was made an honorary Canon 
of Chester, and in 1851 Bishop Lee ap- 
pointed him as one of his chaplains, and 
afterwards Rural Dean of Eccles. He was 
the author of a volume of poems, entitled, 
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"The Pleasures of Religion." The ex- 
qaisite hymn beginning — 

" From eyeiy stormy wind that blows,'* 

was written by him. He also pablished 
several volumes of sermons, including one 
on Nehemiah, a Model Man of Business.'' 
Canon Stowell died on Sunday, October 
8tb, 1865. In the volume from which we 
gather this sketch* a touching account of 
his closing hours is given by his son, the 
present Rector of Christ Church. He 
dwells especially on his love and delight 
in prayer, his deep humility and most 
entire self-distrust, and his simple and 
firm trust in his Saviour. " When near 
tho end, during his waking moments, he 
frequently exclaimed : * Very much peace ; ' 
and several times : ' No fear,' ' Abundance 
of joy.' Another and remarkable expres- 
sion was : ' Oh the comfort and the support 
of the society of Jesus ! ' " 



"The morning of his death, the only 
articulate words that we could catch, 
uttered two or three hours before his de- 
cease, were ' Amen ! Amen ! ' 

•* < His watchword at the gates of death, 
He enters hearen by prayer.* 

"At one o'clock in the afternoon, on 
God's blessed Day of Rest, without a 
struggle, and without the shadow of pain 
crossing his peaceful countenance, he en- 
tered into rest» the ' sabbath -keeping that 
remaineth for the people of Qod " (Heb. 
iv. 9). 

" * I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me. Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours ; and their works do follow 
them" (Rev. xiv. 13). 

May Gk>d give us grace to follow him 
as he followed Christ." The EDrroB. 
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XXXVn. Ths ultb Oamon Hugh Stowbll : XXXYHI. Canon T. Alfred Stowsll : 
XXXTX. Thb Bxy. T. Howabd GqiL : XL. The Bky. Joseph Kunk. 



of the 



COMMEMORATIVE ser- 
: vices which are being 
held in Manchester in 
connection with Christ 
Church, Salford, the 
Ecene for so many years 
of the devoted labours 
Caoon Hugh Stowell, will add 
special interest to our Portrait Gallery this 
month. 

A brief sketch of Canon Stowell's life, 
as one who has entered into rest, is given 
in another paper, f In the fullest sense 
it may be said, his gifted son, the Bev. 
Thomas Alfred Stowell, now rector of Christ 
Church and Honorary Canon of Man- 
chester, exhibits his father's spirit, and 
walks in his steps. He was born in 1831, 
and was educated at the Manchester 
Grammar School and at Qaeon's College, 



Oxford, where he graduated in double 
honours in 1855. He was ordained by the 
Bishop of Bipon in 1857 to the curacy of 
Calverley in Yorkshire. He held the sole 
charge of Bolton, near Bradford, for three 
years, and was then nominated the first in- 
cumbent of St. Stephen's, Bowling. This 
post he held until the death of his father in 
1865, when he was appointed as his successor 
at Christ Church. In 1876 he was appointed 
Rural Dean of Salford, and in 1879 Honorary 
Canon of Manchester. 

Mr. Stowell manifestly inherits the re- 
markable energy of character and capacity 
for work which distinguished huB father. He 
is also an admirable organizer. He works 
heartily and unsparingly himself, but he is 
able to stimulate others to work also, and to 
dii'eot and guide the workers to the ac- 
complishment of the desired ends in view. 



' Hugh Stowell : A Life and iis Lessons. " Price 2s. Gd. (London : Evmt Wordii Office), f See Page 253. 
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He is thus the central motive power of 
parochial administration. Methodical ar- 
rangements prevail everywhere : no one de- 
partment seems to remain neglected. The aim 
is to have a place for everything and every* 
thing in its place — the secret of snccessful 
work in all cases. In his preaching, his 
visits, his classes, his schools, the various 
Societies with which he co-operates, and in 
discharging the duties of his rural deanery, 
his motto clearly is to give his whole mind 
to the work in hand, and to see that it is the 
right work for the time given to it. As a 
preacher he is always thoroughly prepared. 
Earnestly persuasive, thoughtful, and eym* 
pathetic in commending Evangelical truth, 
he adapts his teaching to all classes, arrests 
attention, and carries the convictions of his 
hearers with him in his pon elusions. 

It should be added that Mr. Stowell has 
taken a very active part in educational work. 
He has been instrumental in building three 
Echools in Yorkshire, and establishing two 
additional day-schools in his present pansh. 
The scholars attending his schools are on 
Sundays between eighteen and nineteen hun- 
dred, and on week-days nearly sixteen bun* 
dred. For eleven years he was honorary 
secretary of the Manchester Diocesan Board 
of Education. He has also taken an active 
part as one of the Honorary Secretaries in 
the Sunday Closing movement. One of the 
ablest and most powerfully written papers 
on this subject appeared in Tho Churchman 
for September. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Mr. 
J. White, Sairord. 

Tl)e Rev. Tlioraas Howard Gill, M.A., is 
tlic son of the late Bev. W. Gil], who was 
for fifty years Vicar of Malew, Isle of Man, 
and nephew of the late Canon Hugh Stowell. 
Ho was bom in 1836. He graduated in 
Mathematical honours at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1859, and was ordained in the 
same year to the curacy of Malew. 

In 1863 he was appointed to the oharch of 
St. Mark, Isle of Man, where he thoroughly 
restored the church and parsonage. In 1865 
he was appointed -rector of St. Jude's, one of 
the largest and poorest parishes in Manches- 
ter. During tho three years he was there 



the church was rebuilt on another site, tho 
parish divided, andthebuildingof the church of 
St. James-the-Less commenced. In 1868 Mr. 
Gill was nominated by the trustees to the 
important rectory of Whalley Bange, a 
wealthy suburb of Manchester. The popula- 
tion then was about 5,000. The creation of a 
large public park in the parish brought the 
builders on to the ground, and from 5,000 it 
has increased to over 30,000. It is needless 
to say such an increasing population has 
taxed all tho energies of the rector, but he 
has spared himself no labour, and has been 
nobly supported by his people. A second 
permanmt church and parsonage, and two 
large temporary iron churches were provided, 
since which £10,000 has been raised towards 
a third permanent church and parsonage, 
which is to cost £14,000. The foundation- 
stone of this church has just been laid by 
Mrs. Fraser, wife of the Bishop of Manchester. 
The church accommodation has thus been in- 
creased from 550 to nearly 3,000, to become 
4,000 next year, and the clergy are now six 
instead of two. As an example of the ad- 
vantages arising from the parochial system 
of the Church of England under a devoted 
pastor, Whalley Bange claims a foremost place. 

Five years ago Mr. Gill tried the experi- 
ment in his parish of a " Middle School." A 
handsome building to accommodate seven 
hundred children was erected in a suitable 
locality. In three years it was full, and the 
school-pence alone now exceed £1,000 a year. 
There are also large Sunday-schools in this 
building, the children in which contribute 
over £100 a year for missionary purposes* 
Mr. Gill has taken a great interest in day 
and Sunday schools, and his experience may 
encourage others in similar efforts. He is 
thoroughly at home with the young. His 
quarterly Sunday-school sermons are often 
attended by over a thousand scholars. He 
has also taken a practical part in parochial 
services in various large towns. He ia 
an able and powerful preacher, and his 
principles are thoroughly in accord with 
those of his uncle, Canon Hugh Stowell. 
He has published several sermons and 
lectures : " A Letter to the Bishop of Man* 
Chester," has reached a sixth edition. Two 
small books, ''Confirmation, an Allegory; 
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being a Simple Introdnction to the Bite/' and 
" The Lord's Sapper : What it is, and why I 
should go to it," (Hatchards) have passed 
through several editions, and are admirably 
adapted for Tride parochial circolation. 

Mr. Giirs announcement of his resignation ^ 
of the rectory of Whalley Bange, on the 
gronnd of health, has excited tmiversal 
regret. He has accepted the rectory of 
Trowbridge as affording a more faronrable 
climate. 

The Bey. Joseph Nnnn, M.A., Bector of 
St. Thomas's, Ardwick, is the fifth son of the 
late BeT. William Nunn, M.A., who was for 
twenty-three years Vicar of St. Clemenfs 
Church, Manchester. He was educated at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in Classical and Mathemati- 
cal honours in 1857. 

His first curacy was at Christ Church, 
Eyerton, after which he was successirely 
curate of St. Mary's, firyanstone Square, 
London ; St. Paul's, Kersall Moor, Manches- 
ter; and St. Thomas's, Ardwick. In each of 
these important curacies he was called to 
minister to large congregations, and gave 
himself devotedly to parish work. The high 
esteem in which he was held led to his 
appointment to the Bectory of St. Thomas's 
in 1868 upon tho resignation of the Bey. 



ONPON paper recently 
rnished the following : — 
"There is now an old 
an in an almshouse in 
Bristol who states that 
for sixty years he spent 
sixpence a day in drink, 
but was neverintoxicated. 
A gentleman who heard this statement was 
somewhat oorious to ascertain how mach 
this sixpence a day put by every year, at 5 
per cent, compound interest, would amount 
to in sixty years. Pq^ting down the first 
year's saving (three hundred and sixty-five 
sixpences) nine poux^ds sterling eleven shil« 
lings and sixpencei he added the interest, 



Canon Gibson, who had held the living for 
nearly forty years. 

Mr. Nunn is known as an earnest promoter 
of Popular Education, and has published 
" The Histoiy of a Compromise," and other 
pamphlets on educational work. In 1873 he 
was elected a member of the Manchestet 
School Board. For three years he worked 
with untiring zeal against the secularists, 
and to him Manchester owes the scheme for 
religious -instruction now accepted in its 
Board Schools. His own schools were built 
mainly by his efforts at a cost of upwards of 
£8,000, and are admirably conducted. The 
scholars in attendance exceed one thousand. 

St. Thomas's parish is one of the most 
populous in Manchester, containing upwards 
of 11,000 souls. The church was reseated in 
1865, but the greater portion of tho roof is 
now in a very unsatisfactory state. A bazaar 
is shortly to be held to raise £1,000 towards 
the restoration of the building. Those who 
liye in parishes where abundant Church 
provision exists would do well to remember 
other poor and populous parishes like St. 
Thomas's, Ardwick. We are sure the Bey. 
J. Nunn would be glad to be remembered by 
any of our readers. 

Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Mr. T. Edge, Llandudno. 



and thus went on year by year, until he 
found that in the sixtieth year the sixpence 
a day reached the startling sum of three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds sterling nineteen shillings and nine- 
pence." 

Judge of the old man's surprise when told 
that, had he saved his sixpence a day, and 
allowed it to accumulate at compound interest^ 
he might now have been worth the above 
noble sum ; so that, instead of taking refuge 
in an almshouse, he might have comforted 
himself with a house of his own and fifty 
acres of land, and have left the legacy among 
his children and grandchildren, or used it 
for tho welfare of his fellow-men. 
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MODLB, B.D., MISSIONARY OF THE C.M.S. AT NINGPO AND HANGCHOW; 
AUTHOR OF "SONGS OF HEAVEN AND HOME.'* 




VI. 
TllE 7UTURB. 

'BE isolated instances of 
conversion of much avail 
for the evangelisation of 
a whole nation? Un- 
donbtedlj they are : for 
mankind is made np of 
individuals, and is not 
a conglomerate mass ! 
Yet nevertheless in China there are signs 
of the coming universal triumph of the 
Gospel. So far back as the year 1863 I can 
remember the glimpse which I enjoyed of 
the progress of Christianity on the Island of 
Amoy. In the church of the Dutch Ee- 
formed Mission, the Lord's Supper was 
administered in Chinese by a Chinese pastor 
to ninety Chinese communicants. In those 
days the Foochow Mission of the Church 
Missionary Society seemed well-nigh a failure. 
The devoted and courageous missionary 
George Smith was dead ; and his young col- 
league Wolfe was seriously ill. Only eleven 
converts had resulted from twelve years* 
labour ; and it vras the day of trouble and 
almost despair. Now there are four thousand 
converts ; and the Gk)spel has spread in the 
face of persecution and manifold trial into one 
hundred centres in the Fuhkien province. 

Four years ago, in the Chu-ki district of 
the Chehkiang proyince, there was not a 
single resident Christian; the Gospel was 
unheard; and the Name of the Lord Jesus 
unknown. Now, there are one hundred and 
thirty baptized Christians in connection with 
the Church Missionary Society, as well as 
many inquirers scattered through thirty 
cities, towns and villages. An accident as 
we should say, but surely God's providence 
as we ought to say, caused a passer-by (a 
stranger from a mountain village eighty 
miles away) to catch a glimpse of the sign 
written on a strip of red paper over the 



doorway of a humble Mission room oat- 
side the great city of Hangchow. The 
name Je$u9 was there:— "The church of 
the holy religion of Jesus." That Name 
conquered. The stranger was led to ask 
its meaning. He was directed to the 
Mission house in Hangchow. He received 
the Gospel himself, and was the means, 
with the help of other evangelists, of 
spreading the good news (ar and wide 
through the mountain regions round his 
native place. Great Valley. 

The terrible famine in the northern 
provinces of China and the benevolenoe of 
England and America, of which the Christian 
Missionaries have been the chief almoners, 
have combined to shake the faith of the 
people of those desolated regions in their 
idols ; and have inclined them to inquire into 
the claims of a religion which calls forth such 
philanthropy. 

I offer in conclusion one fancy glimpse at 
China, and one which is a certainty. (1) 
What a future must be before a country 
where coal, iron, and gold exist in rich pro- 
fusion. What do I see P Has the iron way 
superseded the narrow paved paths of the 
foot traveller, and the water ways of river 
and canal through the landP Even now 
steam is on the coast and up the Yangtse for 
eight hundred miles. Can you not see it in 
the near future threading in long white lines 
the great plains and valleys of China P Haric ! 
the trains go roaring into the tunnels under 
Chinese mountain and hill. The land is 
revolutionised by this peaceful agency. (2) 
And yet, it is but a little while, and all the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and 
all the upheavings and revolutions of king- 
doms are forgotten in the terrors and glories 
of the Advent of the Son of God ; and in 
China as in all lands, in the Name of Jesus 
every knee is seen hawing, and every tongue 
is heard confessing that He is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father ! 
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JOVEMBEB, the ninth month of the 
Boman year, became the eleventh 
by the insertion of Janoary and 
Febmaxy. By our Saxon ancestors 
it was called Blot-vionath, from the 
word hlotarif to slay ; because at this 
time it was necessaxy to kill and salt the flesh of 
the animals which were to furnish the winter's 
board with provision. In old pictures November 
is represented as a man in a changeable suit of 
green and black : he holds in his hand a bunch of 
culinary roots, and wears upon his head a crown 
of evergreens. 

Nature's desolation is not complete even in 
November. Mosses are now in their spring-tide 
of promise, and grow as fresh and green as if an 
April sky were overhead. How we should miss 
this beautiful tribe of plants from our woodland 
paths, and still more among our mountain scenery, 
where they clothe with verdure what otherwise 
would be naked rock! By their decomposition 
they not only prepare the earth for the growth of 
larger and more varied forms of vegetable life, but 
they are useful to the lofty forest trees, by covering 



^ONTH. 

np t£eir roots from the frost and cold that might 
otherwise injure them. Unnumbered insects idso 
find among them both food and shelter, and in 
winter they form a snug retreat for many a little 
half -torpid creature that will be awakened to life 
and activity only by the suns of anotiier spring. 
It is then that birds will resort to the mossy 
hedge-side for materials wherewith to build their 
nests, and each little architect selects the kind 
that suits him best. 

The grey, delicate •* fairy cup moss," if raised 
carefully from the soil, has a very pretty appear- 
ance when placed in a flower-pot, and may be 
preserved in the window for some time. Some of 
these mosses take their name from the shaipe of 
their seed-vessels; but the microscope must bo 
employed to detect the exquisite skill and beauty 
of their construction. 

As the short days advance upon us, we do well 
to keep in mind that — 

*' Naturo soon, in Spring's best charms 
Shall rise refreshed from Winter's gnve. 
Expand the bursting bud again, — 
And bid the flower rebloom."— jSoutKm. 

C. A. H. B. 
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XIX. USE BEFORE 
ORNAMENT. 



OTHER, 



moiher," 
a little 
pig ; I saw sucb 
a pretty creature 
to-day in a cage ; 
they said be was 
a sort of oonsinof 
ours, but be wasn't a bit like yon, motber, 
mnob smaller, and a great deal prettier. I 
wisb we were like bim. Who was be ? " 

gninea-pig, I suppose, child," 
gmnted the old sow ; *'yon*re young and 
thoughtless now; butyou*ll soon find out 
that beauty is but sldn deep, and use 
comes before ornament. They are all very 
well in their way, and some people are 
foolish enough to make pets of them, hot 
who oyer heard of a guinea-pig being made 
into bacon P " 

XX. TOLERATION. 

•* I SHALL have to chaDge my quarters if 
this sort of thing goes on," said Toby, a 



fat pug, as be stretched himself on the 
barn-door step and blinked his eyes at the 
sun ; what with the cows, and the pigs, 
and the poultry, I can't get a wink of sleep 
for the noise 1 " 

''Oh, it's quite unbearable," said a tabby 
cat who was sitting inside the doorway 
watching a hole where a mouse had dis- 
appeared a few minutes before. ''One 
has no peace of one's life, and I should 
have had that mouse jast now if it hadn't 
been for Rover giving that sharp bark that 
frightened him straight into bis hole." 

" And the night is as bad as the day,'.' 
said Toby; "for when the fowls have 
stopped liieir cackling and gone to roost, 
and everything else is quiet, you and your 
friends raise the neighbourhood with the 
row you make. You'll forgive my saying 
so, but I think it's worse than all the rest 
put together." 

"Indeed,'* said the cat with her backup, 
" under these circumstances you'll excuse 
my mentioning a remark I overheard this 
morning, that if something wasn't done to 
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stop yoa from walking round and round 
the house a dozen times a day witli your 
nose in the air, barking at nobody, you 
would find yourself some day with a noose 
round your neck ; every one is agreed that 
it is a most intolerable nuisance and must 
be put a stop to." 

"Ah I" said Toby thoughtfully, as he 
laid his nose between his paws and watched 
the cat disappearing up a ladder into the 
loft; "there may be some truth in what 
she says, and I suppose I brought it on 
myself, but it never struck me before how 
differently one listens to a noise one makes 
one's self, and a noise made by other 
people." 

XXI. HIGH PLACES. 

"What a terrible gale there was last 
night," said a rook to his neighbour, as 
they picked up their breakfast from the 
newly-turned sods in a ploughed field. "I 
really thought our tree would have been 
blown down; the branches cracked and 
splintered all round us." 

" It was rough, and no mislttke," said 
the other. "And we'ro worse off than 
you, for we've no shelter at all ; still, it is 
awkward for any one in a storm like that." 

"Quite true, gentlemen," said a lark 
who had just come down from his morning 
flight, and was looking about for a cater- 
pillar to take home with him; "but if I 
might make so bold as to say so, you'd 
find the wind wouldn't trouble you if you 
were content to have your nests on the 
ground like me ; bat if you will build so 
high, you must take the consequences." 
XXII. WAIT AND SEE. 

" Why don't they bind us up with tho 
rest?" said some ears of corn that lay 
scattered over the field, while tho loaded 
waggons passed out at the gate. " We are 
as well grown and as full as those in the 
sheaves; why should they be stored up in 
the granary, while we aro left to wither on 
the ground?" 

Era the murmur died away, a tiny hand 



joyously grasped, one by one^ the discon- 
tented ears, and a little voice cried out 
merrily, " Mother, mother, see what a storo 
I've got, and how full they aro ; as good aa 
any in the field; won't they make us a 
beautiful loaf, mother; what a good thing 
nobody saw them ! " 

And the discontented ears listened, and 
wero thankful, for they knew now why 
they had been left behind." 

XXIII. THE REASON WHY. 

The shepherd gathered his flock to- 
gether to lead them to a better pasture 
ground. 

"Mother," cried a little lamb mourn* 
fully, as it followed the rost across the 
common, " the road is so rough, and the 
stones aro so sharp they hurt my feet.'* 

"Cheer up, my child," said the old 
sheep, " the sun is nearly setting, and we 
shall soon be home." 

"But^ mother, why does the shepherd 
lead us over this stony road; 'couldn't be 
find an easier one P " 

"Perhaps he could, my child, but he 
knows best, and it may be that if the path 
were smooth and the grass pleasant to 
walk on, we should not look forward so 
longingly to the rost at the end." 

XXIV. WHERE SAFETY UES. 

The sun shone brightly on the waters, 
and the tiny waves sparkled merrily in its 
glancing beams as they bore upon their 
bosom a gaily coloured boat. 

" Ah ! " said one as he stood upon the 
shore, " yonder painted toy rides joyously 
enough upon the waters now — but what if 
a storm came ? " 

The sun set and the angry clouds 
gathered in the west, the tempest rose, 
and the waves lashed themselves in fury 
against the rocks. Whero was the boat ? 
Still riding triumphantly on the crest of 
the waves, safe alike in calm and storm^ 
for its cable was of tempered metal and 
it was anchored to a rock. 
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XXXIX. THE DOG OF SANDAY. 

ILL day the foxiouB tempest r&crocl 
] Along the Pentland shore, 
I And the sxirges broke like green wood smoke 
t)n the cliffls of Bkerrymore, 

I The son was sinking in the west, 
Larld and red sank he. 
While a little band stcod on the land. 
And gazed along the sea. 

The farewell gleam of dying day 

Shone on a sallor^s form. 
As he dang to the deck of a surf -swept wreck 

That droTO before the storm 

"Alasl alas I*' the gazers cried. 

As darker grew the sky, 
" Most he find a grave *neath the roahlng wave P 

What a droadf al death to die I " 

A giant^billow sweeps the deck ; 

He has loosed his hold at last 1 
And his drowning cry came shrilling by 

Upon the stormy blast I 

Bee I there speeds a dog with leap and bonnd 

Adown the ragged steep ! 
Bre the eye can wink, from the rool^ brink. 

He planges in the deep I 

High on the waves and low between, 

Ho breasts the angry sea. 
Away from the shore, throngh the stormy roar. 

Right onward swimmeth he. 

Speed Oscar 1 speed thoa noble dog I 

Upon thy fearftil path. 
Speed Oscar 1 speed I nor hear nor heed 

The raying tempest's wrath I 

He hath seized the sailor, ere he sinks. 

By the Jacket collar tight. 
And back to the shore, throagh the stormy roar 

He strains with all his might. 

No word is' spoke nor breath is drawn. 

Among the little band. 
As throagh sarf and spray he breasts his way 

And gains the rocky land. 



They bore the sailor to their home. 

Where long in swoon ho lay. 
And tears were shed and prayers were said 

By joyfal hearts that day. 

Long, long in Sanda/s lonely isle 

This story shall be told. 
And coming days shall hear the praise 

Of Oscar tme and bold. S. 

XL. "FOR CHARLIE'S SAKE." 
SzysBiL years ago, daring the American civil wsr, a 
well-known jndge who had shown much interest in the 
solferlng soldiers, resolved that while he was occupied 
with a yery important snit, which engaged his time and 
thoughts, he would pay no attention to ahy appeal for 
charity : or for anything else. One day a soldier came 
into his office, miserably clad, and his thin face marked 
with deep lines of care. Tbe Judge made as though he 
did not see him, and kept on with his writing. Tbe 
soldier fumbled in his pockets for some time, and then 
said, in a tone of disappointment and concern, as if he 
knew that he was unweloome~"I did havoaletfeerfor 
you." 

The judge, who was really a man of very tender feel- 
ings, concealed the better emotions of his heart, and made 
no reply. 

Presently the soldier's thin, trembling hand pushed a 
little note along the desk. The judge raised his head 
slightly, and was about to say->" I haye no time to aU 
tend to you,'* when he discovered that the handwriting 
was that of his own son— a soldier in the army. He took 
up the note, which read as follows: "Dear ftither: the 
bearer is a soldier, discharged from the hospital He is 
going home to die. Assist him tn any way you can, /or 
Ci^arlw's Mfcs.*' 

All the tender emotions of the judge's soul were aroused 
in a moment. He welcomed the soldier, *' for Charlie's 
sake." He phiced him at the table, where Charlie was 
wont to sit. He supplied him with every comfort, for the 
sake of his own dear son. 

Our Heavenly Father deals thus with ns. He grants 
us His best and choicest gifts, /or Jasus* Mk<. 

XLI. A NEGLECTED RULE. 
" Haw a place for everything, and keep everything in its 
place." 



DY THE KIOHT BEY. THE LORD BISHOP OF SODOB AND MAN. 



BIBLB QUBSTIOI^S. 

1. XX THAT prophecy did Joshua make, which was 
)DL literaUy and terribly ftUailed? 

2. Does tbe devil know the secrets of our hearts P 

3. What did our blessed Lord say npon earth which is 
not recorded by the Evangelists P 

4u Why was Saul slain and his kingdom given to David? 

6. How did God teach the people that sin was really 
borne by the scapegoat P 

6. Which of the four elements, employed by God to 
deseribe the work of the Holy Ohoat, were minumkmsly 
connected with rocks P 



7. In what way does the Holy Spirit show Isaac to be 
a type of Christ? 

8. What had the Jews to do with God's arrangement of 
the nations of the earth P 

9. Which is to be saved first, Israel or Judah P 

10. How do we know that St. Paul's Epistles were as 
much inspired as the rest of the Bible? 

ANSWKBS (See Oo*. No., p. 239). 

I. Ps. cxzzvi. 16. II. Rev. zi. a IIL Dan. Iv. 31 ; iz. 
21. IV. Jas. i. 8. V. 1 Kings ziii. 26. VI. 1 John Ui. 6. 
vn. Isa. L 18; Matt. zL 28; Rev. zzii. 17. VIIL Acts 
zxliLl. IZ. 1 Bam. vi. 12. X. Lev. ziz. 13; Deat.xxi. 
28. 
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AtL BAiHsa. Thou hoH mads Mimiiwr and lainUr, 
Remember how short mj time is. Ps. Izzxlx. 47. 
I will remember the works of the Lord. Fa.lxx?lLlL 
Olondfl and darknees are ronnd abont Him. 
Unto the npright there Briaeth light in the dark- 
[neaa Ps. czii. 4, 



2l8t 8. after Trinity. Hit eendar nmcU$ art ov«r 



He scattereth the hoar-froet like ashes. PB.ezlTii.ltf. 

Ta ThedarkneashideihnotfromThee. Pkersziz.ll. 

W .. . - - .. .. _ _ 

Th 
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Praise the Lord from the earth. PB.ezlviiL7. 
Snow and yaponrs, stormy wind, fnlfllling His 
He giveth snow like wooL PS. czlvii. 1«. (word. 
He casteth forth His iee like morsels. Ps.ezlTii.17. 



22nd8.aft.Trin. WhoMttandh^onEueoULf 
He sendeth out His word, and melteth them. 



In ito 
"Tnidst was tb© ire© of lite. 
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Tu Ho careth for yon. 1 Pet. t. 7. 



I know their sorrows. Ezod.iii.7. [Isa.zzziLS. 
A man shall be as an hiding place from the wind* 
And a covert from the tempest. Isa. zzzii. 8. 
An inheritance . . . that fadeth not away. 1 Pet. L 4. 



23rd 8. after Trinity. God u a B^fugt Jor as. 
Be not dismayed ; for I am thy God. Isa. zli. 10. 
I will never leaye thee, nor forsake thee. 
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Yea, X wiU help thee. Isa. zli. 10. 

I dee nnto Thee to hide me. Ps. czUiL 9. 

Behold, I come quickly. Bst. zxiL 8. 

Wash me, and Ishall be whiter than snow. FS. tt. 7. 



lat S. in Advent. Wt look for ihs Saviour. PhiL iiL 
Toor redemption drawoth nigh. Luke zzl. 88. [90. 
The days of thy mourning shall be onded. Isa.lx. 80. 
St. Akdbxw. TluLord itfuUofecmpatmaiL Ps.cxIt.8 



1 AH so weak, dear Lord! I cannot stand 

/ One moment without Thee ; 
But oh I the tenderness of Thine enfolding. 
And oh 1 the faithftxlness of Thine upholding» 

And oh f the strength of Thy right hand I 
That strength is enough for me. 



One one, no longer gently bid to wait, 
One by one, they entered through the Golden Gate ; 
One by one, they fell adoring, at the Master^s feet: 
Heard His welcome, deep and thrUIing, 
"Bnter thoul" eaeh foil heart filling. 
All its need for ever stUUng, aU its reotless beat.— P.fi^ 



The Promise of the Father.—** No petitfon can be more in aooord with the mind and will of God than 
I2ia netition for the fulfilment, in the gift of the Spirit, of ' the Promise of the Father.' All that an earthly parent*a 



know how to frive ffood gifts to yonr children, how much morf,'— these are the words or Jesns,— * I 
shall your H^venTy FaSier give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Hiq f ' Th< Fdrgoetw gVntfc. 



«THE DAY OF DAYS." Id. 

*' Hosts Words* 



"HAND AND HEART," Id. "THE FIREQIOS/* Cd. 
On ICS, 1, Patibvostu BmAOrOfc B.0« 
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VER IuIIr and oyer plains 
Clash a thousand bells ; 
Each the same great truth pro- 
claims — 
Each the story tells. ' 
OJd, old story, ever new, 
Wondrons story, ever true. 

Shepherds watching once by night. 

Watching long ago, 
Heard a seraph choir bright 
Murmur soft and low — 

Good will and love, love and good- 
will:'' 

The angels spoke, and all was still. 



Though the voices of God's angels 

Now are heard no more, 
Yet their words of holy promise 
In our hearts we store. 

Faith in heaven, and hope on earth 
Came with that great Savioar'a 
birth. 

Sound the truth o'er all the nations, 

Wid6 the joy-bells- fling ; 
Christ has lived— our bright Exemplar, 
Brother, Ziord, and King. 

Sound, ' Christmas bells, ye * seem to 
saj, 

" God's Peace be unto all this day ! 

Anok. 



Cfte iWanger anil tfte Crosfsf* 




I IFS and death lay in the manger 
of Bethlehem. The Eternal Life 
was there, who should be deliv- 
ered unto death for us. Without 
Grood Friday there is no Christ- 
mas. We were not bom in Bethlehem, we 
were bom on Golgotba, whither Bethlehem 
directs us. Bethlehem's manger fetches its 
light from the cross. 

He who goes to the cross of Christ, honours 
the Infant in the manger of Bethlehem. He 
who, through the death of Christ, dies to 
sin, understands the birth of the Redeemer. 
He who is regenerated in the merits of Christ, 
comprehends the birth of the Child Jesus. 
VOL. xr. NO. XII. 



Let no one deceive himself. Let each go 
towards Bethlehem by way of Golgotha. 
Mere contemplation of the Savioar born into 
the world does not give life ; it is the Savioar 
offered for sin who does this. 

B^e who has this life contemplates aright 
the Lifant in the manger. He rejoices over 
the new-born Saviour, who, by His death, 
gives life and union with God to all repentant 
believers. 

The footsteps of the life of Christ go 
straight towards the death for us. Bat 
where there is no love to the Word on the 
cross, there is none to the Infant in the 
manger. A. Casfebs. 
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BT EMMA MAKSHALL, AUTHOR OF " MES HATCOCK*S CHRONICLES;" "ROGER BBCKENSALL's 

STORY*," "THE LOST JEWEL;" ETC. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

A HEW LIFE. 

jIME passes lapidly enough ; 
and yet as day is added to 
day, and week to week, we 
scarcely feel how they are 
-making up the year, and 
how they are really count- 
ing out "like a tale that 
is told." 

God prospered us at Breame St. Bernard, 
from the day that we left the old Manor. I 
have noticed in my long life that when a real 
hearty effort is made to be just and fair in 
our dealings with our fellow-men, a blessing 
comes. I feel that it was so with my cousin 
Charles. His one aim was to redress the 
wrong that the sin and wickedne3S of others 
had brought on his &mily. 

As soon as his health was established, he 
worked early and late, and became so useful 
to Farmer Hoskyns, that he treated him like 
a son. 

"Who would have thought," the village 
people said, "that a Denys of the Manor 
would ever turn out like this ? " It was sur- 
prising. 

Then Charles had such a good way with 
his mother. When my father offered to take 
Paul into the shop at Ladminster, and bring 
him up to the business. Aunt Bella began 
the old strain about trade and all she had 
been brought up to expect. But Charlie would 
not hear it or take it seriously. "Paul is 
more fit for the counter than for the plough," 
he would say. "This is a chance that we can't 
overlook, and I shall close with Uncle Brown- 
son's offer at once. As to linen-drapers, 
mother, they will soon be the lords of the 
land. We shall see Paul in his carriage and 
pair one day ! " 

Who could resist Charlie P He was always 
so kind and cheery. 

One day, a son of our rector's was visiting 
him, and Charles was down at the Bectory 
consulting about the draining of the meadow 



in front of the house, which wtu often under 
water in the winter. 

I was coming up the village from the 
school, when Mr. Massey called me in. 
Charles was on his knees on the grass, mea- 
suring a distance, and his hat fell off. As he 
raised his head to speak to the rector, the 
thick curl of hair which generally hid the 
scar on his forehead was displaoed. Young 
Mr. Massey said,— 

" Why, what have you done to your fore- 
head P What a blow you must have had ! " 

The colour came into my face, and I won- 
dered what Charles would say. 

" That's an old story now, sir," he replied 
pleasantly. " I had a fall, and cut my bead 
open. Now, sir, will you pull the line tight 
across there P " 

But I think the question touched the 
silent chord. As we were crossing the 
bridge to the hill to the cottage, Charles 
said, — 

" I wonder if we shall ever hear of him 
again, or of father P " 

" It will be four years in November since 
we saw Bobert," I answered. " I think we 
shall hear of him and see Imn again. I al- 
ways feel Robert will come home a new man." 

" I wish he would ! " and Charlie sighed. 
"It is hard to feel one's own people are 
wanderers. Poor Blanche, too; that last was 
a sad letter from her. But we are happy 
here. Charity." 

"Yes," I said, " very happy." 

" And yet you are going to leave us next 
week. Cherry." 

" Only for a month," I said. "I think it 
is right to go home and see them aU once in 
two years." 

" You call Ladminster 7iO»i6, then," Charles 
said. " Stop here a minute. Cherry," he 
said, leaning on the stone coping of the bridge 
— the very spot where my father and I had 
stood years before. Yes, the very spot ; and 
the scene was the same. 

The low- lying field was covered with the 
sheaves of corn, the sun was shining on fehsm 
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t ill they were like a deep-bnmished gold. Over 
the valley came the song of the reapers, and 
the air was clear and aofb, and mellowed it 
as it came. 

"Look here. Cherry," Charlie said, and 
there was a strange earnestness in his voice. 
" I have got to-day the offer of the Home 
Farm from Farmer Hoskyns. It was the one 
his son was to have had nnder him had he 
lived. The old man offered it to me a year 
or more ago, bat I could not take it then. 
Except for making the cottage a little com- 
fortable for you and mother, and paying 
Anne Carter's daughter her wages, I haven't 
thought it right to spend what I have earned. 
I have been paying up some of my father's 
debts. There were several of the neighbours 
of whom he had borrowed money be- 
tween this and North Leach and Cirencester. 
E^er since I had Farmer Hoskyns' good 
salary, I have been paying bit by bit, those 
who wanted it most. Now I see my way to 
living at the Home Farm, and taking mother 
there, and I want you to come too^but as 
my wife." 

We had been friends so long, Charles and 
I» that his words startled me, and I remem- 
ber I repeated, as one in a dream, — 

"Your wife, Charles?" 

'* Yes," he said ; " that's been my hope all 
these years. Do you remember, Cherry, 
when I brought up your box, and let it down 
with a great thump on the floor, at the old 
place, and you turned, and said, ' Oh, thank 
you,' with just that smile that no one else ever 
Has for we, anyhow. liVe weren't used to 
smiles in the old Manor : plenty of frowns and 
hard words, but few smiles. Well, then, 
Charity, you know how you helped us 
through that bad time — you, so quiet and 
gentle — ^and, you mustn't mind my saying so 
much, you made me feel first that love can 
do anything— God's love, shown in love to 
others." Oh, he said much more, but this is 
<inough to write here. 

Then, as we stood in the golden light, with 
the harvest-field before us, and the song of 
the reapers in our ears — then I put my hand 
in his, and promised to be his wife. 

I went home as I had arranged, and made 
I'eady my wedding-gown, and my dear father 
gave me a handsome outfit. I left Mary 



Carter in charge at the cottage, and I was 
away two months. 

YHien I returned, I was Charles Denys' 
happy wife; and oh, thank' Gk)d, I am his 
happier wife still. 

For time has only made our love stronger 
and, I may say, purer. We have had griefs 
and sorrows. We have lost two dear children, 
and we have had trials by the loss of money, 
and bad years with the crops : and at one time 
of my life I was very ailing, and a great 
charge and expense, too, to my dear husband. 
But through all God has helped us, and 
through all we can say — we are one in Him 
"who is the Head over all things to His 
Church : " and as bride, wife, aiid mother, He 
has given me the richest blessings. 

So now you see that it was to please 
Charles, my husband, whom I mentioned in 
that first chapter, that I have written this 
story of our early life. He says that I must, 
add yet another history of " ingathering " or 
it will not be complete. Therefore, I will do 
as he wishes me in another chapter, which 
will be the last. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHEISTMAS-DAT. 

Wb were married in November, and in the 
spring we removed from the cottage on the 
hill to the Home Farm. It is not often that 
a house looks so exactly the same after the 
lapse of years as the Home Farm does. Our 
eldest son lives in it now, with his dear wife 
and children ; and when I went to see them 
the othet day, I felt as if nothing had grown 
old but myself. The Home Farm is built of 
grey stone, and has two wings which stand 
out from the centre, having been added on in 
later times. The house is covered with ivy, 
and the sparrows twitter and chatter in it all 
day long. The windows are deep-set mul- 
lioned windows, and from one of these there 
is a view of Breame St. Denys' church, and 
the straggling street up the hill-side. I was 
glad to be able to see the cottage on the hill, 
and used to watch for the light twinkling in 
the window. Our poor mother — for I called 
her mother now— was delighted with the 
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change. Charles had a wheel-chair made for 
her, like one he had seen the invalid lady at 
Breame Court a sing, when he went to the 
gronnds surveying one day. This chahr could 
he wheeled ahout by the person who used 
it; and how pleased Charles was when he 
lifted his mother into it for the first time, and 
8ud, "Here, mother, is your own carriage, all 
to yourself." Aunt Bella had of late always 
been carried downstairs by her kind son, and 
her health was much improved; though of 
course she was as helpless as ever. She was 
very much the same in all other respects. 
When my mother and Pamela promised to 
come, with Paul, and spend the second Christ- 
mas of my married life at the farm, it was al- 
most amusing, though pathetic, to notice how 
anxious Aunt Bella was to look her best— so 
particular about her cap, and to put on a 
brooch with pearls, which she had preserved 
from her trinkets, and to show off her rings. 
• Then she was so afraid my baby was not 
smart enough, and said he ought to have 
a sash, and hoped my mother would bring 
him one. 

*' It will be the outside of things with my 
poor mother to the end," Charles said. 

'* But I think she has learned something of 
the value of the voMq things, dear," I replied. 
" She would not miss her chapter and psalm 
of a morning and evening for anything now, 
and she often says, when she speaks of poor 
Blanche, ' She would have been different if I 
had been a wiser n^other.* " 

She never speaks of my father or Bobert 
to you, does she P " Charles asked. 

Never," I replied. " I think she has come 
to look on them both as dead." 

"Ah!" sighed Charles, "I wish I could 
hear of them. I should like to shake Bob by 
the hand once more. Poor Bob! so clever 
and BO handsome. Ah ! Cherry, we must do 
our best with this boy of ours, and tiy to 
keep him safe for the God who has given him 
to us." Then he took the child from my 
arms, and kissed him, tossing him up and 
down till the boy laughed and crowed with 
joy, and then he went out to get the covered 
cart to go and meet the travellers at 
Cirencester. 

It was the day before Christmas, and I was 
very busy in the house. There was so much 
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to do in the kitchen for our farm people's 
families and our poor neighbours, and there 
was the house to decorate with laurels and 
holly, and the wreaths I had made to send 
down to the church. We were content in 
those days with very simple decorations, but 
our rector had a great deal of taste, and he 
had asked me to help him for several years 
to introduce something prettier than the thick, 
awkward branches which Mr. Simpson, the 
clerk,' used to tie upon the seats with coarse 
string. I was so busy that I beard the 
wheels of the cart coming up to the door long 
before I expected them. 

My dear mother's meeting with her only 
sister was touching enough. She was sweet 
and gentle as ever, and our eyes were all dim 
with tears as we saw the gentle arms thrown 
round my mother's neck, and heard the low 
cry of " Oh, Pamela ! Pamela ! " 

Paul stood by, patiently waiting for bis 
greeting. He bad grown into a nice-looking, 
dapper young man. "Quite the town-bred 
air!" Charles said. 

Then there was Pamela, m?/ Pamela, band- 
some, alert, and sharp as ever. She patron- 
ized me, and my home, and my baby, and 
made me laugh with her quick, sharp 
speeches. 

We sat down to supper in our large, oom« 
fortable kitchen, which is called in some 
parts of the country "the keeping room." 
We farmers* wives of those days did not talk 
of our dining-room, or drawiAg-room and 
library, especially in our retirement amongst 
the Cotswold Hills. We seemed what we 
were, and did not ape our betters. A happy, 
simple life it was, anfd I often drew a' con* 
trast between it and thai I see led now-a- 
days by those who are in the same position 
in life — ^silks and satins, and fAshion, and 
music, and tennis-courts. Well, tennis is a 
good healthful game: only, like everything 
else, there may be a great deal mixed up with 
it that one does not care for; and duty at 
home should come before tennis, or anything 
else abroad. 

We were all at the little ohorch the next 
day — Christmas-day. Our rector preached 
one of his best sermons. I often think 
of them now. I have some written out In 
a book, where I have for yeaj^s made JitUe 
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memorandamSy which have helped loe to put 
recollections of the past together. 

This Christmas - day sermon, when my 
heart was just brimming over with thankful- 
ness, I can never forget 

" God with us " was the text. God with us 
in all our griefs and sorrows, our weakness 
and fears, our sins and troubles. God with tis 
in our joys and happiness. God with us, the 
key-note of the whole harmony of life, and the 
whole blessedness of death. With us for ever 
and for ever. 

Soft and subdued was the joy at my heart 
as I went homewards, with my hand in my 
husband's arm. We had knelt at the Holy 
Communion together, and we were silently 
glad and silently thankful. 

I went upstairs to my own room, where my 
boy lay in his midday sleep. Beautiful it 
was to me to think of my Saviour and my 
God with me there, as I bent over him, and 
remembered how He became a Child for 
us. 

I was tying on a large apron over my best 
gown, before going into the kitchen to see 
about the dinner, when Mary Carter tapped 
at the door. 

If you please, ma*am, there's some one 
wants to see you. Ho is outside in the back 
yard ; he won't come in." 

" Have you told your master P " I asked. 

*'No, ma'am; he said particularly I was 
only to tell you. He is a gentleman," said 
Mary, " I think ; but he looks awful thin and 
ill." 

I went hastily down, and to the door lead- 
ing from the scullery into the yard. It was 
very cold, and a fine light snow was falling. 

The man was standing a little to the left 
of the door, against the wall, and I put my 
head out and said, — 

Is any one here who wants me ? " 

In another moment my hand was seized 
and kissed, and I saw it was the wanderer 
come back, the lost one found! I took 
one look at his face, his fine, handsome 
face, bearing the traces of illness : but oh ! 
thank God« bearing the mark, too, of,the new 
and the better life I had longed for for 
bim. 



" My sister now," he swd. " Well, Charlie 
deserves his prize ! " 

" Come in, come in, Robert, and see him." 
Will he like to see me ? " he asked, hesita- 
ting. 

" Why, Robert," I exclaimed, " he has said 
often, *I should like to shake Bob by the 
hand once more.' " 

I drew him in, and called to Charles, who 
was in the parlour, where we had a blazing 
fire on Christmas Day. 

" Yes, dear," , he answered, coming out. 
"What is it?" 

. And then the brothers met for the first 
time since one lay senseless before the other 
whose hand had felled him to the ground. 

I led them together, hand locked in hand, 
and told the news to Robert's mother and to 
mine, to Pamela and Paul. It was all very 
exciting at first, but when calmed down after 
dinner, and when we were seated round the 
fire in the evening, Robert told us of his past ; 
how he had worked his way out to America, 
and had obtained a place there on one of the 
lines of railway then forming; how he had 
prospered until a few months before, when a 
terrible fever laid him low, and ho left his 
situation, and had come home with his savings 
to see ns all once more. 

" I wanted," he said, in a husky tone, ;«o 
be assured I was forgiven. And," he added, 
" that assurance has been given me. I don't 
know," he went on, " whether you all know 
to whom I owe everything — to one who 
held out a hand to me when I was at my 
worst, who prayed for mo when I could not 
pray for myself, who sent me forth with a 
hope at my heart when I was mad with despair 
— my brother Charles's wife, my dear sister, 
Charity Denys." 

I could bear no more then. I laid my 
head, weeping, on my husband's breast. And 
I can write no more now. I heard my 
husband say some tender words about me, 
and my mother stole up to me, and, leaning 
over, kissed me, saying,— 

"Let us thank God, my child, that you 
have the harvest of joy, and that you have 
filled our cup of Christmas happiness so full." 

And I heard my husband say, '* Amen." 
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2,edsU)ns( from tfte iSooit. 

X. THE ANQELS* MESSAGE. 

BY TUB EEV. CHABLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF THB FOEGOTTKN TBUTH," 
"the WAT HOME," ETC. 

And the aogel said nuto them, Fear not : for, behold, I bring yon good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people.*' — B%, Luke iL 10. 




^^irX heaven speaks, 
e;irth shonld give 
audience. And 
beaven does speak at 
Chnstmas-tide. Let 
every voice be hnshed ; 
let every ear hearken ; 
for Divine mercy bath sent a Message to 
tbe sons of men. From the innermost glory, 
with wings of light, tbe angels sped their 
way, and on Bethlehem's plains the joyfnl 
choms rang: — "Glory to God in tbe 
highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men." 

The Angels' Message brings " glad tid- 
ings which shall be to all people." It 
brings news of pardon to the gnilty : not 
the pardon of indifference, or licence to 
sin — God forbid ! — not a costless pardon : 
bnt pardon purchased by a great Atone- 
ment, **the nnspeakable Gift of Gt>d," 
whose Natnre is adverse to sin, and cannot 
look npon it withont abhorrence. It 
brings "glad tidings" — the captive freed 
because the Son of God Himself has found 
and paid the ransom! It brings "glad 
tidings " — of holiness demanded, but a 
holiness that may be attained through 
power imparted by the outpoured and 
indwelling Spirit ! It brings glad tidings 
— tidings of "joy nnspeakable and full of 
gloiy": that Jesus is "Emmanuel — Ood 
%mih ns^' — a Saviour, because He saves 
His people from their sins ! 

Let us then ask, Have we indeed under- 
stood and received the Angels' Message 
in this its true and heavenly sense ? Are 
we, in keeping Christmas- day, rejoicing 
in " God our Saviour " P Our outward 



tokens of joy on this festal day are well ; 
but are they intelligent and full of spiritual 
meaning P 

Let us remember the Message the Angels 
brought is a message to us — ^to ns as 
sinners. It may be, even on Christmas* 
day the recollection of sins past is urging 
some of us to write bitter things against 
ourselves. Take comfort from the Angels' 
Message. O ye of little faith, embrace the 
pardon signed and sealed! The Angels' 
Message is to the fallen, the conscience- 
stricken, and the perishing. It brings 
tidings of joy and life: tidings of joy 
through sorrow — the sorrow of the Man 
of Sorrows: of life through death — the 
death of Him who overcame death and 
sin for us. Let us then rejoice this day io 
God our Saviour. Let us rejoice in Hk 
House; and rejoice at the Sacramental 
Table of His bounty, where He bids us 
remember His love, and promises to make 
Himself known to us in the breaking of 
bread ! 

Thus rejoicing, thus in a measure rising 
to the Angels' estimate of the "glad 
tidings of great joy," we shall not fail to 
emulate their spirit too — the spirit of 
ministry to others, interest in the welfare 
of others. And whilst we forget not the 
poor temporally; whilst the flame of 
Christian love burning in our hearts causes 
bounty to drop from our hands — we shall 
not forget the poor spiritually, but seek to 
win them to hearken, as we ourselves have 
hearkened, to the " good tidings of great 
joy to all people " which formed the 
burden of the Angels' Message to our fallen 
world. 
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TTKBE is something green even in 
December. What a bright and 
hopeful word is "evergreen." It 
seems like an a* gel*s word given to 
remind ns, at the season when earth 
pats on her wintry garb, of the Para- 
dise above, where bright and beautiful things are 
all " evergreen " and immortal. 

In some measure, our evergreens now make 
up for the i^bsence of herbage and foliage, 
lliey last in their beauty through the winter, 
being fitted by the great Designer to encounter the 
storms and winds of this season of the year. 
We observe how unlike the leaves of the laurel 
tribe are to those of the forest-trees, — how firm and 
glossy is their surface,— and besides, being seldom 
of any great height, how firmly are these shrubs 
fixed in the ground, so as to resist the fury of the 
blast. And in the case of lofty trees, such as pines, 
which still* retain their covering, the leaves, if they 
may be so called, are spines, which stand firm as 
bristles, and allow the wind to pass freely through 
them, without offering the resistance to its course 
presented by the foliage of the oak, or elm, or 
chestnut. Mosses and lichens continue to flourish ; 
and we have, as fresh arrivals on our shores, the 
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snow-bunting, the wild swan, the eider duck, with 
some others. 

The month has its name from being the tenth, 
and last, in the Alban Calendar. Our forefathers 
called it HaUgh (holy) Monat, because we celebrate 
then onr Lord's Nativity. In old pictures Decem- 
ber is represented as a decrepit man, clothed in 
furs, warming himself over a fire. One of our 
poets says : — 

" Lastly, came Winter, clothM all in frieze, 
Chatt'ring his teeth for cold that did him chill t 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freese. 
In his right hand a tippM staff he held, 
Which with his feeble steps he stayM still ; 
For he was faint with cola, and weak withheld ; 
That scarce his locskl limbs he able was to weld." 

The month is one qf trial to the aged and the 
poor. Let us try to make it a happy Christmas to 
all. 

'* Pray, pray with spirit true 

¥rhen ye hear the welcome chime ; 
Praise, praise, with reverence due. 

For the ' good old Christmas time ' I 
But first go ye forth with sweet charity clad. 
And whisper kind words to the lonely and sad ; • 
Despise not the erring, neglect not the old, 
Bnt alight like a snnbeam^mid suffering and cold ; 
And fsmile on the babes in their innocent play. 
For He was an infant ve worahio to-dav." Elua F. Uorr%». 
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BY THE KEY. E. H. BIGEERSTETH, H.A., YICAB OF OHBTST CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 

XIL fiOMEWARD poUND. 

(Stt lUustratitm, Fa^e 275.) 

" Thou art the Same, and Thy years shaU bave no end.*'~P«. cii. 37. 

'* So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.** 

" Lord, lilt Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us ! " 




GOD, the Rock of Ages, 

Who evermore hast been. 
What time the tempest rages. 
Oar dwelling-place serene : 
Before Tbj first creations, 

O Lord, the same as now, 
To endless generations 
The Everlasting Thou! 

Oar years are like the shadows 

On sannj hills that lie, 
Or grasses in the meadows 

That blossom bat to die : 
A sleep, a dream, a story 

By strangers qaickly told, 
An nnremaining glory 

Of things that soon are old. 



Thon, who canst not slumber, 

Whose light grows never pale. 
Teach us aright -to number 

Our years before they fail. 
On us Thy mercy lighten, 

On us Thy goodness rest. 
And let Thy Spirit brighten 

The hearts Thyself hast bless'd. 

Lord, crown our faith*s endeavour 

With beauty and with grace, 
TiU, clothed in light for ever, 

We see Thee face to face : 
A joy no language measures ; 

A fountain brimming o*er ; 
An endless flow of pleasures ; 

An ocean without shore. 



•^(goK torn ^robftre:^^ 

CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR CHEERLESS ONES. 

{Suggested by wordt heard in a back street in Leeds.) 
BY THE REV. R. WILTON, M^., AUTHOR OP " SUNGLBAMS," ETC* 

OD will provide "—Amid the beat 

^And noise of wheels and tramping feet 
I caught the unexpected sound, 
Which with the light of holy ground 
Illumed the dim and squalid street. 

And whose the voice my ear to greet 
With that Divine assurance sweet. 
Old music which Moriah crowned, 
"God will provide?" 

I turned. Two women coarsely gowned, 
Shawls loosely wrapped their heads around, 
An infant bore with footsteps fleet : 
Care in their hearts had fixed its seat, 
But they Heaven's antidote had found — 
Gk)d will provide." 

Londeihorougli Rectory, 
• ^^Sungleams " (London : Uome Words Office). A new volume of exquisite poems. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

[This story is not about "The Robin Dinners but perhaps it may prompt some 
of our Readers to remember that there are other Robins — ^human " Robins," — who are 
often " hungry at Christmas-tide, ** and can't find anything to eat." Ten thousand 
" Robins '* got a " Robin Dinner" last year in London alone, by the generous invitation 
and contributions of our Readers. There are " Robins " in most parishes ; wherever 
there are, let there be ** a Robin Dinner " at Christmas. " EohirCs Carol, and What Came 
of IV' (London: Horns Words OflBce, Paternoster Buildings, B.C.), 
can be had for one shilling, and tells exactly how to manage every- 
thing. — The Editor op Home Words!] 

something under the coat which cries out for 
food if it can't get any. A voice is all very 




vH dearl" sighed a 
; y Bobin, alighting on a 
small patch of ground, 
free from snow, which 
was lying pretty deep 
all around — "I'm so 
tired; I can't sing 
to-day, so it's no use 
trying: and yet I ought." 

" Why, what's the matter P " asked a Christ- 
mas Rose, close by, spreading out its lovely 
white petals a little more fully, and trying 
hard to catch the attention of a stray sun- 
beam which flickered for an instant from 
between the rifts of heavy clouds overhead. 
"What has come over youP You are the 
last person who ought to complain. You are 
always bright and cheery ; you can fly where 
you like, and see the world, aye, and things 
above the world in the blue sky, while I must 
stay where I am, always. I have no wings. 
I cannot move, my root is firm in the ground, 
and I can only look my best, and be happy 
where I am put. It might be all very well for 
me to complain if I were disposed to do so." 

•*Ah, well," replied Robin, "I am hungry, 
and can't find anything to eat. That bush 
which I saw covered with tempting berries 
before the snow came is gone ; the folks at 
the large house yonder pulled it about and 
took the best of it to di'ess up their rooms for 
Christmas. I peeped in at the window and 
saw all that happened to it after it was carried 
away ; and hunt for more berries as I may, 
I can't find any, and the snow covers every- 
thing, and what are we to do P It is true we 
birds have warm coats, but T/e have also 



well in its way, and it is very nice to sing, 
and I think God likes me to sing for Him to 
those who want a little cheering, but to-day 
I am low, and oh, very hungry." 

And Robin's little black eyes twinkled 
with just the suspicion of tears in them, as 
he hopped uneasily, first on one leg, and then 
on the other. 

"But," said his friend the Rose, "why 
don't you go and sing for Him now? He 
wouldn't have given you a voice if He hadn't 
meant you to use it, even if you are hungiy. 
What's the good of only singing when you 
are comfortable and well fed P Any one can do 
that easily enough. Perhaps He wants you 
to sing a song to that poor child in the 
hospital, of whom you told me last week. 
Only think how sad she must be; no dear 
father and mother with her, and all her pain 
to bear as best she may; and then, who 
knows but what she would throw you a crumb 
or a berry. I'd try if I were you. I wish I 
could ! " And the Rose wriggled a leaflet, as 
though she longed to convert her leaves into 
wings. 

At that moment, up the gravel path dose 
by, came a warmly clad, rosy faced little boy, 
skipping along by the side of his &kther and 
holding his hand. They had just come from 
church. 

•*Papa," said the child, "I couldn't help 
thinking of the birds in church this morning, 
when the clergyman gave out his text,— let 
me see, it was a long one, can you say it for 
meP" 
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" ' Are not two sparrows sold for a farthingP 
and one of them shall not fall on the gronnd 
without your Father,'" slowly repeated 
Freddy's papa. 

'* Yes, thank you, papa, that was it. How 
glad the birds would be if they could only 
understand that. They oouldn't doubt then 
but that they'd get food this bad winter. 
They must be hungry, I'm sure. By*and-by 
may I throw some crumbs on the window-sill, 
papaP I can't think what has become of my 
dear Bobin, I haven't seen him for days." 

And they passed on. 

"Sparrows!" said Bobin, ''why, I am 
better than sparrows, and if God cares for 
sparrows, of course He cares for me. I 
wonder it doesn't say * Robins ' : I wonder if 
it means Bobins too. You are right," added 
he, speaking to the Bose, " I'm off to give a 
word of cheer to your friend the sick girl 
first." And he shook his feathers, and got 
ready for departure. 

** I say," said he in a whisper, '* before I go, 
you needn't say much about the crumbs to 
the sparrows ; I must carry some to the wife 
up there in the tree ; she's hungry too." 

The Bose nodded assent, and off he flew, 
right araray, ever so far. 

He took a swoop first just to stretch his 
cramped wings ; and as he flew, he warbled 
a little prelude to the carol which he began 
a few moments after, perched on the ledge of 
a window belonging to a large gloomy-looking 
stone building. 

Inside the room were two or three small 
beds, a few chairs, a table, and a bright fire 
burning on the hearth. 

In one of the beds nearest to the window 
lay a pale-faced, sickly-looking girL Her 
eyes were filled with tears : and a soUed letter, 
which looked as though it had been often 
read, was in her thin hand 8% 

Suddenly, as the joyous notes of our Bobin 
rang in her ears, a smile broke over her face, 
the mournful expression vanished, and she 
cried: — 

Dear little bird ! He has come to sing to 
me about my home, and my getting better, 
and the warm spring days which will come 
after the winter, and the good God who loves 
us, and cares about us, and keeps us in our 
sad times ! My heart sings too; I wonder 



if he knows how much his singing helps 
me. 

On and on Bobin sang ; he put his whole 
energy into that song; no one would have 
dreamt of hU ever being hungry. The notes 
poured forth in quick succession, now loudly, 
now softly, now eagerly, now gently, till his 
little throat looked as though it must burst ^ 
with the fulness of melody. 

His eye took in the delight of the child ; 
and when at length he left off, that odd aching 
feeling, which he had told the Bose about, 
was gone— entirely gone. He couldn't quite 
make it out. Why, he felt ever so much 
better. 

" I can manage another ^ng," quoth he, 
as he prepared for a start, and another song 
he gave. Thefi off he went, down past the 
church, through the lanes, across the fields, 
and didn't it snow ! large flakes falling and 
bushes covered thicker than ever. There 
was no mistake about the winter being a hard 
one. 

At last Bobin reached an old manor house 
standing in a thicket of trees, and surrounded 
by a large garden. Even here, he seemed to 
know his way, and exactly what window-sill 
would best receive him. 

He peeped in. There was a ruddy blaze in 
the fireplace lighting up the surroundings 
and showing signs of comfort and luxury on 
the part of the occupants of the room. A 
lady sat on one side of the hearth, her face 
hidden in her hands ; a gentleman stood on 
the rug, his arm on the mantel-piece, and 
now and then a heavy sigh escaped him. 

"Plenty of work for me here," thought 
Bobin : " just what I said last night to my 
wife: — ^'there's something up at the Hall, 
depend on it, the shutters have been closed 
for a week, and I heard it said in the village, 
that news had come from a foreign land of 
the death of the young master ; so sad, and 
he the only one ' — I must do my best here." 

And so he began. He sang softly at first, 
but by degrees clearer and louder. His song 
told of a life beyond this : of faith, and hope, 
and trust; of a Father's care, of a Home 
above, where no more partings are; where 
praises are loudest, and voices are sweetest; 
where crying is hushed, and want never 
comes: and from whence the blessing of 
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gladness falls on those who xnoarn in the sad 
wintry world. 

Yes, on he went, and at length he saw the 
bowed head raised, the eyes brighten. 

Eialph," said the lady, ** we haven't trusted 
enough. If our Father cares for the little 
birds out in the snow and frost, doesn't He 
care far more for us, and send what He sends 
in love ? Hark I how this little creature 
sings, praising Him even when it is winter 
and food hard to get. It is winter now in 
our hearts, but let w sing through the winter 
too. Haven't we each other left to be thank- 
ful forP" 

Eobin had heard enough. His task was 
done for that day ; and back he went to the 
Bose, and told her what he had done. 

" Ah I " said the Bose, " You see now what 



it is to have faith. Go and enjoy your 
crumbs. I saw Freddy with his plate just 
lately scattering some for you on the sill, and 
if you don't eat them, the sparrows will. I 
must shut up for the night. Good-night to 
you, and don't forget to call me in the morn- 
ing with your very best song. I can't move, 
remember, and you can, and my work in the 
world is small : but I will look my best not- 
withstanding." And with a kind nod the 
Bose btUle him adieu. 

Bobin flew towards an invitingly spread 
meal of crumbs, feeling a little tired, but oh, 
%o happy. 

"It is the Bobins, too," he thought, '*as 
well as the Sparrows. How we ought to 
thank Him for taking care of everything." 

M. J. B. 




{Btt lUuatration, Page 279.) 

The Christmas market is the time above 
all others when sellers confidently reckon 
upon ** making a trifle," and buyers with equal 
confidence expect to pick up a decided bar- 
gain." We fear that as a mle the " bargain 
hunters" come off second-best, and when 
they reach home, find, like " poor Bichard " 
they have "paid too much for the whistle! " 

Marketing is pretty much the same all the 
world over, and in such a transaction we 
fancy Brittany and Britain will not be found 
very far apart. 

It hardly need be said that our friends mean 
to do business, if any business is to be done. 
They have l)een stirring early on this sharp 
frosty morning ; and the four miles' trudge to 
market, in the face of the keen biting wind, has 
put such an edge on their wits, that it will go 
very hard with any one who tries to beat them 
down a penny. ** Ducks like these ! " eggs 
like these! " *'butter like this! " "a beast like 
that ! " at a figure less than the price which 
was finally settled round the cosy fireside 
late last night, when father and mother, 
Jock, Jean and Marie, and even little Carl, 
had their say as to how much the stock 
should fetch, is not to be thought of for a 
moment ! Then the customer will seem quite 
to abandon the notion of dusk-buying^ egg- 
Digitized by VjOOglC 



'0-OPEBATION at its 
best is to be seen in 
the characteristic inci- 
dent BO capitally illus- 
trated in Mr. G. H. 
Boughton's telling pic- 
ture. The family party 
is making its way in the 
early morning to a neighbouring market 
town : the son and heir trudging along be- 
tween his two sisters, and sharing with them 
the burden of heavily laden baskets of farm 
produce : the sturdy mother, whose firm-set 
countenance seems to betoken that she is 
the saleswoman, comes close behind with 
little Bobert by her side: and the father 
brings up the rear, his thoughts busily occu- 
pied with what he will ask, and the lowest he 
will take, for the fatted calf which he drives 
before him. 

The costume of the Breton peasant is 
rather grotesque: the women wear two 
woollen petticoats, a woollen jacket, an apron, 
and wooden shoes, but no stockings ; the 
men figure in a woollen blouse and trousers, 
but on Sundays will appear in broad brimmed 
hats, long flowing hair, and trunk hose of 
the sixteenth century. In some districts the 
winter garb consists of undressed goat-skins. 
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buying, batter-baying, or cow-baying, as the 
case may be, and will probably stride away 
a few paces, only, however, to be cleverly 
charmed back by the cheery cry ** 'tis a real 
GhriBimas bargain 1 

Yes, there is a world'of meaning in the won- 
derfbl word Christmas. Christmas opens 
the purse which has been selfishly closed to 
the claims of charity for the other fifty- one 
weeks of the year. Christmas often touches 
the conscience, and thus provokes many a 
deed of righteous retribation. Christmas 
comes, in short, with blessings in both hands, 
and should be " happy Christmas " to all. 

But alas, Christmas sometimes, instead of 



being a crown to the 'year, proves just -the 
reverse. Many who go marketwards in the 
rooming as 'fresh and as free as the wind, 
in all the dignity and nobleness of manhood, 
return homewards, after the day's bargaining 
is over, despoiled of their integrity, and sadly 
degraded, because th6y have been too suscep- 
tible to the itn-seasonable invitation, let us 
take a Christm^ glass ! " 

"We advise our readers to do without the 
Christmas glass, and to market with a view 
to a real Christmas feast, not forgetting to 
" send a portion to those for whom nothing 
is prepared." 

The Editor. 



^necliotrd of <Unfi!tnous Mtuimn. 

COMPILED BY FREDERICK SHERLOCK, AUTHOR OF " JOSEPH LIVESEY : A LIFE AND ITS 

LESSONS,*' ETC. 




XVIU. THE LATE EARL STAN- 
HOPE'S TESTrMONY. 

father was a weakly 
child. He was taken 
1^ early to Geneva, when 
a celebrated medical 
professor,, who had 
formerly been a papil 
of the great Boerhaave, 
was consulted on his 
casa He advised that he should use 
much exertion, and drink nothing hut water. 
He adhered strictly to that advice, and 
when, in after-years, his habits became more 
sedentary, he still used only water. He 
became clear and vigorous in his various 
energies of body and mind, and exerted 
his faculties almost to the last moments of 
his life. My grandfather was also a water- 
diinker, and even at the age of seventy-two 
devoted several hours a day to abstruse 
mathematical studies. My grandmother 
drank only water, and enjoyed the use of all 
her ordinary faculties until near her dis- 
solution, which took place when she was 
ninety-two years of age." 



XIX. AN IGNORANT BLUNDER. 

When I hear Total Abstainers designated as 
ascetics, I smile at the ignorant blunder, 
becaase it has always been my firm conviction 
that I enjoy the pleasures of the palate much 
more thau if I had taken wine of any kind 
or in any quantity; and for this good reason, 
that the digestive organs are in a healthier 
state than they would have been with that 
indulgence. — Sir Edward Baines, in ** The 
Fireside," Sept, 1880. 

XX. "THE WHITE MAN'S GRAVE." 

The steamboat captain who was asked by a 
passenger when they touched at St. Thomas 
whether the island was not called "The 
White Man's Grave," and who replied "No; 
but that is," pointing to the brandy-bottle on 
the cabin table, had a good deal of justice 
on his side. If fever and dysentery have slain 
their hundreds, brandy pawnee, sangaree, and 
the practice of "pegging" generally have 
laid low their thousands in every hot climate 
whither Englishmen have been fain to resort — 
from Gibraltar to Cuba, and from St. Thomas 
to the Straits of Malacca. — Daihj Telegraph, 
Aug. 10. 



Thb Gospel sets forth Jesus Christ, bom, crucified and risen, as the object of faith^ 
dwelling in the heart by the Spirit, as the object of lore,— returning for us hereafter as the 
object of hope. 
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BY ELEANOB B. PROSSER. 



XXV. WISHING AND 
WORKING. 

WISH the ground weren't 
so hard," said an idle young 
sparrow to a robin, who 
was busily picking up some 
grains of com that had 
fallen among a scattered 
heap of straw. 
** So do I," said the robin, " but you see 
it generally is hard, this time of year." 

"Yes, I suppose so; well then, I wish 
there were more berries on the large haw- 
thorn tree. It isn't worth while goiDg to 
look for any even, for they are sure to be 
all gone." 




Yes, you see it's a hard winter," said 
the robin ; " and a good many of your 
relations as well as mine have dined on it 
every day for this long while." 

** I know they have," said the sparrow * 
in a melancholy tone. "Well, I wish I 
knew where to find some breakfast. I'm 
hungry enough; but I don't see any chance 
of getting any." 

** Nor do I," said the robin, " while you 
content yourself with wishing. If you set 
about looking for it, I think you'd stand a 
better chance. I've had a splendid meal 
while you've been * wishing ' for one. Try 
my plan, and you'd find it will answer 
better." 
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XXVI. TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

" How miserably cold the wind is," said 
a balf-starred looking horse to a donkey 
who was contentedly manching a thistle 
close by. 

" Yes, it is cold/* said the donkey. 

" It's all very well for you with your 
shaggy coat. Bat mine's not so thick, and 
I can tell yoa it oats right throngh me." 

"I dare say it does," said the donkey. 

" It blows right across the common, and 
there's no shelter this side of the field." 

" Then why don't you go to the other, 
friend ? " said the donkey ; ** IVe always 
found it a good rule, when one hasn't got 
things to one's mind, if one can't mend one*s 
circumstances, to make the best of them." 

XXVII. WHERE WILL IT LEAD? 

",We must try a fresh place for the nest 
this time, my dear," said an old owl to his 
mato as they stood on the edge of a rained 
tower, whose crumbling walls were reflected 
in the dark blue waters of the lake. 

'•Why won't the old one do? We've 
had it so long ; and I don't like changing," 
she replied. 

" Nor I, when I see no reason for it," 
said the old owl; "but I heard them say-' 



ing this to-day, that the old tower .won't last 
much longer ; and you wouldn't like the 
young ones to be buried in its ruins." 

"But surely it will last our time. I 
don't believe it's any worse than it was 
last year; let's try it once again." 

"No, my dear," said the old owl 
solemnly. "I have thought the matter 
well over ; and your not seeing it, doesn't 
alter the fact that it is fast crumbling 
away. I should blame myself if I let you 
have your own way and any harm came of 
it, as I believe there would." 

So the nest was built in an ivy-covered 
steeple on the opposite side of the lake, and 
before the young ones were hatched, the 
old grey tower lay a heap of ruins on the 
ground. 

"Ah, my children!" said the mother 
bird, as a few weeks after her young ones 
clustered round her on one of its moss 
incrusted stones to listen to the oft-re- 
peated . tale of the desolation of their 
parents' home, " you will do well to learn 
while you are young the wisdom of taking 
advice from those who are older and wiser 
than yourselves. I tremble still to think of 
the ruin my self-will would have wrought if 
I had been allowed to have my own way." 




HAPFT Christmas-tide depends a good 
deal upon Ghristmas reading. Oar 
" bUl of "—mental—" fare " for Christ- 
mas, 1881, will, ve hope, prove an 
attractive one. We think we may safely say no 
one can eat too much at this table. 

1. T}\e titw Annualt. The Fireside, It, 6(2. Hand 

and Heart, 7s. 6(2. The Day of Dayt, 28, 
Home Wordt, 2#. 

2. Jim*t Pealm : The Fireside Christmas Number, 

6(2. 



8. Stephen Mainwaring^i Wooing, and other Tales, 
2s. 6d. 

4. Mrs, Haycock's Chronicles, 2s, 6d, 

5. NehenUaJi Nibbs* Ooose, Is, 

6. The Boyal Law and other Tales, 2s, 6d, 

7. Home Words Birthday Book, Is, 

8. Our Folks: John ChurehiWs Letters Home, 

2s. 6(2. 

9. Puzzledom : Firende Amusement, 2s, Cd. 

10. More than Conquerors: A Temperance Tale, 

Ik 



U^om Wlot^is for 1882. 

A Ksw Tale by Agnes Gibeme, entitled " Five Thoasand Foonds," will commence in the January num- 
ber of Home Words. We hope to make oar Magazine more attractive than ever. Will each reader try 
and gain another ? 
Job Trinder: *' Home Words "for Christmas, is now ready. 

A HAPPY CHR?8TMA8 TO ALL OUR READERS, 
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XLII. "THE SHEPHERDS SING." 

HB ihepherds BiBgr. And shall I silent be ? 
My God, no hymn for Thee P 
My soul's a shepherd too ; a flook it (beds 
Of thooghts and words and deeds. 
The pasture is Thy Word ; the streams Thy 
grace. 
Enriching all the place ; 
Shepherd and flock shall sing, and all my powers 
Oat-sing the daylight hoars. 

Hbbbkbt. 

XLIII. A TESTAMENT. 
• A BOT was ranning along a street in Dnblin one 
day, and a clergyman stopped him, and said to him— 
*' Where are yoa going ? What is that nnder yonr arm ? " 
The Irish boy said a ftmny thing ; he said, '*I hare got 
my will here." "What are you going to have ? " asked 
the clergyman. He said, *' I am going to have a large 
estate. Here is my will." The clergyman looked at it- 
it was the Bible, which showed him he was to have heaven 
when he died. He called the Bible his " wUL*' Was he 
wrong? We call it " Testament." It is the same thing— 
awlU. 

XLIV. THE GRASSHOPPER. 
Did you ever read about the grasshopper ? Tliere was 
a grasshopper, and he had been about all the 'summer, 
eating, , drinking, sleeping, chirping, being very, merry ; 
but when the cold weather came, the grasshopper bad 
nothing to eat, and he was very miserable. Bo he went 
to the ant's nest, and he said to the ant, "Do give me 
something to eat." " What have yon been doing all the 
Bammer?" said the ant. The grasshopper replied, "I 
have been chirping, eating, drinking, playing, sleeping, 
and now I have nothing to eat." The ant said, " Those 
who will be chirping, and eating, and drinking, and play- 
ing, and sleeping all the summer, most expect to itarM.in 
the winter." 



XLV. THE STRANGE TREASURE. 
A Tovvo man was very sick, and a friend came to see 
him. He said to his friend, ** Shall I show you my trea- 
son ? " And then he showed him his foot. There was a 
great wound in it, and he said, *' That wound is my trea- 
suTO." His friend said, "How is that wound your 
treasure?" And he repUed: ** Because I was a wild 
young fellow, and I used to go where I ought not, and 
now God has sent that wound in my foot to stop me ; and 
He has laid me upon my bed to think. So I call it one of 
my best friends. My wound is my treasure." 

XLVI. CATECHISM. 
TsB meaning of the word Catechism is, "Echo bock." 
It is from two Greek words, and it means, hack echo. 
" Cat " means " back ; " " echism " means " echo." That 
is to say, you are to echo me back : question and ans.ver. 
The answer is the echo. I ask you questions, and I wish 
to put them in such a way that you can echo them. Voice 
and echo. Now, you must be good echoes. It is a capital 
thing to ask- a great many questions : and every wise 
person does. 

Jesus asked a great many questions when a boy twelve 
years old. Did He ask quesUons to teach, or to get in- 
formation ? " To teach." No, that is a bad echo ; He 
did not teach; He did it to get information.. Teaching 
would not be a boy's ^duty. He asked questions of the 
Pharisees, and allowed . them to ask questions of Him. 
Qoeations are wise things. It is wise for mo to ask you 
questions ; and it would be very wise for you to ask me 
questions. It is wise for you to ask your teachers ques- 
tiona— not rade ones, not puszling ones, bat really useful 
ones. 

" Searchers after tiruth ! " remember that is your name. 
Ask always of your father, and mother, and teacher, and 
clergfyman wise questions. That is "Catechism." I the 
echO( and you the voice ; or, I the voice, and you the echo. 
Let.usbave plenty of questions, if we wish to be wise. 

— Thx Rxv. J. Yavghax. 



IMFOBTANT ANNOUNCEMENT FOB 1882. 
GIFT OF £1000 IN SUNDAY 80HOOL PRIZES. 

HITH the view of promoting throughout the country the study of Oon's Worn, arrangements are being made 
1 which will enable us to offer in the January Number of " Homb Wobdb," Prize-Books to the value of £1000, 
to be competed for in Parish Sunday Schools in 1893. 

It is hoped that this costly, and we believe unexampled Prise Distribution, will be the means of stirring up 

many thousands of Children, and Parents also, to a deep and lasting interest in the Scriptures. 
The Bishop of Sodor and Man haa most kindly promised to supply the Bible Questions. 

Wo are sure we mav rely upon the co-operation of the Clergy, Sunday School Superintendents, and Sunday 
School Teachers generally. 

Full particulaxs of the Conditions of the Competition will be given in our January Number. 



BIBLE QUSSTIONS. 

BT inn BIQBT BBV. TBB lOBD BISHOP 07 SODOR ABA XAIT. 

1. XX7H0, after his decease, sat down to supper with 
xV Jesus? 

2. What is St. Paul's definition of the Qoapel ? 

3. Who wrote twice to a person of high position to 
assnra him of the truth of the Gospel ? 

4. What three prophets, when in distrets of mind, 
asked God to take away their lives ? 

6. What woman, whose name we know not, are we 
told never to forget? 

6. Can you show that even a Utile child, in a wicked 
flftmily, who tries to serve God, is not nnnoticed by Him ? 

7. How is faith described as a work ?' 



8. Who was the first kingly person to whom God gave 
a name before bir Ji ? and what was the meaning of the 
name? 

9. What is the earliest teaching of a future judgment? 

10. How does our Lord show that the Jews should have 
known the truth about the new birth ? 



ANSWERS (See NoVBMBBB No., p. 2C3). . 

I. Josh. vi. 26, with 1 Kings xvi. 3^L II. 1 Kings viif . 
39. ni. Act« XX. 86. lY, 1 Chron. x. 13, 14. V. Lev. 
x\i. 21^ 28, 29. YI. Jud. xiii. 19, 20: Exod. xvii. 6; 1 
Kings xix. 11. YII. Heb. xi. 19. YIII. Deut. xxxu. 8. 
IX. Zech. xii. 7. X. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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spake liko this J^liaa, 

John vii 48. 



In My Father's hou«e are many mnnaioTiB. John xiv. 
I Ro to prepare a plac« for yon. John xiv. 2. [3. 
Fear not, littlo flock. Luko xii. 32. 

2nd S. in Advent. Ye do err, not knowiu'i the Scrip- 
Yo are my frieuds. John xv. 14. [(ur€??. Matt, xxiu 
He of good cheer: I have overcome tho world. 
The Son of Man is como to save that which was lost. 
To g:ive His life a ransom for many. Matt. ix. 28. 



Ye must bo born a^ain. John iii. 7. 
Search the Scriptures. John v. 5». 



3rd S. in Advent. Emb.Wbbk. IvnllcotMogaitu 
They are thoy which testify of Me. John v. 39. 
ThnB it is written, and thus it behoved Chmt to 
Hold fast til 1 1 come. Rev. ii.26. [8uffer.Lu.xxiT.46. 
All power is given unto Me in heaven a^d in earth. 
Tho Son of Man hath power ... to forgive mr iM 



We hauo 
heard Ijlim aurselues* 

John iv. 42, 



Jhou 
hast the words of 

pTERNAL J^IFE. 

Joliu tI. 6S. 
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The Lord ... said xmto her, Weep not. Lu. vii. 13. 



4th S. in Advent. Waich there/ore: Bo yc aJm 
readif. Matt. xxiv. 43. [viii. 25. 

And ile said unt^j them, Wher? is your faith ? Luko 
Go thou ttnd preach the kingdom of (iod. Lu.ix. 80, 
St. TnoMAB. Be not faithlc&«, hut bdievin(j. Jn. xx. 27, 
I liavo prayed for thee, that thy faith tail not. 
TheSun of Man comeLh at an hour when yc think not. 



Sttrcli| 

EeT. xxii. 20. 
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The Bon of Man hath not where to lay Hia 

Cliristmas Day. My Fatiitr^ atid your Fathtr! 
St. Stephkx. TvcUl ijive 'thee a crottm of life. Bev. ii. 10. 
St. Jon If. Abide in My lov«. Jn. it. 10. [Matt. xii. 14. 
Inn-oceitts. Suffer little diildrwi . , . to eoms unto M0. 
AlitLlowhile . . . and ye shall see Me. Jobnxri. 16. 
I ain Ho that liveth, and was dead. Rev. i. 18. [47. 
Ho that belie veth on Me hath everlasting life. Jn. vi. 



-JJUSII! while on silvery winj^ of holiest son^ 
J Floats t« »rth tho old, dear Aiovy of our peace : 
His coming', tho Desire oi'af^oa long, 
To wear our chains, and win our plad release- 
Our wond-jrinpT ]oy to hear such tidin;;^ blest 
la crowned with "Come to Mo, and i wUl give you Rfcjat." 



I could not do without Thee I for years are fleeting faat, 

Auu feoon in solemn loneliness the river must b© I 
But Thou wilt never leave me ; 

And though the waves roll high, 
I know Thou wilt be with me 

And whisper, It is I."— B. H 



Gospel -Christmas Peace.— "If we would po^^t■s•^ as well as hear about 'the Peace of God,* which 
•pass'^thair human * undnrstaudin;? '— tho Peace of which the angels sang at Bethlehem,— the Divine Spirit 
muftt bo our Teacher. He it ia who bestows the heaven-sent s;ift of Faith— juBtifying faith which bring* * peao9 
with God through Josns Christ our Lord.* He it is who tostificg within the believer ; witnesses to his acoeptaaee 
in tho Beloved ; and if the HwoPt assuranco of our adoption as children bo thus brought home to ns. oar PMkOe 
will flow aa a river : ' the Word* will indeed bo * received with joy of the Holy Ghost.' fh* ForgoUmk Tn^ik , 



"THE D.^Y OF DAYS," Id. "HAND AND HEART," Id. 

*'HouB WoBBl** OvflCB, 1, Patbd:io<tbd BoxLOlVftS, 



IS, ElO. ■ ^ 
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